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*Old-age and survivors insurance, beneficiaries for whom payments were certified 
and amounts certified during month; unemployment compensation, weekly average 
number of beneficiaries for the month and gross benefits paid during the month under 
all State laws; public assistance, recipients and payments under all State programs. 
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Social Security in Review 


Employment in November 


Demobilization of the armed forces 
and industrial reconversion proceeded 
further in November. During the 
month, more than a million persons 
were released by the Army and about 
400,000 by the Navy; including Ma- 
rines and members of the Coast 
Guard, the number of persons who 
returned to civilian life was close to 
1.5 million. The precise number of 
war jobs terminated in November is 
not known. It could not have been 
very large, since most of the war con- 
tracts had already been canceled, but 
it probably ran as high as several 
hundred thousand. 

The net increment in the labor 
force available for civilian peacetime 
jobs was probably somewhat less than 
the sum of releases from military 
service and terminations of war jobs. 
Some ex-servicemen took temporary 
vacations; others resumed their edu- 
cation interrupted by the war. These 
losses from the labor force were only 
partly offset by the return to work of 
former war workers who had with- 
drawn temporarily from the labor 
market after their war jobs ended. 

All in all, additions to the labor 
force in November may have totaled 
1.5 million or somewhat less. Because 
of seasonal factors—mainly in agri- 
culture—the labor force usually 
drops by about half a million from 
October to November. If the seasonal 
decline this year was at the usual 
rate, the net increase might have 
been about a million persons. How- 
ever, withdrawals of war emergency 
workers may have reduced the actual 
addition to the labor force (employed 
and unemployed). In any event, the 
rise in the number of persons avail- 
able for peacetime jobs was paralleled 
by an increase in work opportunities. 

The number of persons filing un- 
employment compensation claims 
showed only a slight increase from the 
week ended October 27 to that ended 
December 1, and this rise may have 
been due partly to seasonal factors 
and labor conflicts. Variations from 
week to week in the total number of 
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claimants for unemployment compen- 
sation were slight: 


Week ended Number 


November 
November 
November 
November 
December 
The trend in the claims load was 
downward in the first half of the 
month and upward in the second half. 
The origin of the upturn is not very 
clear. The net increase in the num- 
ber of claims in the last 2 weeks was 
probably more than seasonal; in 
several States, labor disputes con- 
tributed to the rise. It is possible also 
that some few workers who did not 
look for work immediately after their 
war jobs ended returned to the labor 
market. 


1, 821, 000 


The weekly number of initial claims 
declined from 175,000 in the last week 
in October to 164,000 in the week 
ended November 24 and rose to 195,- 
000 in the week ended December 1; 
waiting-period claims -went down 
from 124,000 to 104,000 and rose again 
to 127,000; the number of compen- 
sable claims moved from 1,381,000 in 
the last week of October to 1,410,000 
in the week ended November 24 and 
rose to a peak of 1,502,000 in the week 
ended December 1. 

Each week during November, about 
10 percent of the claimants found 
their way back to work and an equal— 
or slightly smaller—number of work- 
ers laid off or displaced by veterans 
filed ‘initial claims. Only in the week 
ended on December 1 did new claim- 
ants exceed the number of former 
claimants who found work. 

With allowance for the normal 
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Facing Forward to Peace: Recommendations 
of the Social Security Board in Its 


Tenth Annual Report” 


In the first decade of the Social Security Act, the social 
insurance and public assistance programs it established bave 
shown their worth. On that decade of experience the Social 
Security Board bases its recommendations for extending the 
program to the millions of families still partly or wholly 
unprotected, for covering the risks against which little or no 
provision has yet been made, for strengthening present provi- 
sions, and for improving and simplifying administration and 


financing. 


In THE First 10 years of the social 
security program a Nation-wide basis 
has been laid for defenses against 
most of the major causes of economic 
insecurity. New governmental tech- 
niques and resources have been effec- 
tively developed through the collabo- 
ration of the Federal Government and 
the States. Widespread public sup- 
port evidences the extent to which the 
program is meeting generally recog- 
nized individual and social needs. 
Yet, as President Truman pointed out 
on the tenth anniversary of the Social 
Security Act, “we still have a long way 
to go before we can truthfully say 
that our social security system fur- 
nishes the people of this country ade- 
quate protection.” ‘The Social Secu- 
rity Board believes that major steps 
toward that goal are now both feasible 
and necessary. 


A Comprehensive Program of Social 
Security 


Social insurance.—The objective of 
social insurance is to provide, for all 
the working population, a basic mini- 
mum protection against involuntary 
interruption of earnings or loss of ca- 
pacity to earn and against other com- 
mon risks to family livelihood, such as 
the costs of medical care. Our pres- 
ent system is incomplete in the cover- 
age of both risks and persons. Among 
those who have some protection under 
the Social Security Act or other public 


*This summary is based on Section Five 
of the Annual Report of the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency, Social Security Board, 1945. 
Section Five describes the basis and char- 
acter of the Board’s recommendations and 
outlines fiscal-year developments in the 
social security program. For a compre- 
hensive review of the first decade of the 
Social Security Act, see the Social Security 
Bulletin, August 1945: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 20 cents. 


laws relating to similar risks, great 
and wholly illogical differences exist 
in the extent and character of pro- 
tection. 

The Social Security Board believes 
that the most effective and economical 
method of providing social insurance 
in the United States is through a com- 
prehensive basic national system, 
which can be supplemented by special 
or additional programs for particular 
groups. Provision for all common 
risks within a single system would 
make it possible to establish appro- 
priate relationships between the 
amounts and duration of various 
types of benefits and, with supple- 
mentation by special systems, to avoid 
gaps in protection. It would permit 
the simplicity and economy of unified 
administrative organization. 

A social insurance system in which 
benefits are related to past earnings 
automatically adjusts payments to 
the different levels of wages and of 


living in various parts of the country. 
Though the benefit formula would be 
the same, the prevailing level of bene- 
fit would be higher in high-wage cities 
and States than in places where wage 
rates are lower, but individuals in 
similar circumstances would be 
treated similarly wherever they are. 
With comprehensive coverage, bene- 
fit amounts would reflect the actual 
wage losses of many workers- more 
closely than at present, since earnings 
in any job a worker had had could be 
counted in computing the amount of 
his benefit. 

Under a unified basic system, a 
single local office could serve employ- 
ers and workers with respect to any 
part of the program. Only one wage 
record need be maintained for a 
worker, only one contribution paid on 
his behalf, and only one wage report 
made for him by his employer. At 
present, duplication of Federal and 
State reports and records adds ap- 
preciably to public administrative 
costs and business expense. 

Contributory social insurance auto- 
matically provides the funds to pay 
benefits and automatically controls 
costs. Since a very large part of the 
population would have protection 
under a comprehensive system, a Gov- 
ernment contribution from general 
tax funds would be warranted. The 
stabilizing effect of an adequate sys- 
tem would be important even for per- 
sons who did not share in it directly, 
and public costs otherwise necessary 
for public aid and social services 
would be gradually reduced as the in- 
surance system took over responsibili- 


Social insurance beneficiaries and public assistance recipients under the Social 
Security Act, February 1936—June 1945 } 
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A Comprehensive Program of Social Security 


The Social Security Board recommends the establishment of: 

A comprehensive basic national system of social insurance, covering 
all major risks to economic independence and all workers and their 
dependents to whom such risks apply. Such a program would include 
insurance against wage loss in periods of disability and against costs 
of medical care, as well as old-age and survivors insurance and unem- 
ployment insurance, relating benefits to past earnings with provision for 
additional benefits for dependents. It would be designed to close exist- 
ing gaps in the coverage of both persons and risks, to remove present 
inequities in the protection of workers and the financial burdens of em- 
ployers, and to provide a consistent relationship among insurance pro- 
visions for the various risks and between provisions of the basic system 
and of supplementary special systems for particular groups. As com- 
pared with separate programs to meet particular risks, such a system 
would reduce administrative costs and burdens and simplify arrange- 
ments as they affect workers, employers, and public agencies. It would 
greatly strengthen protection against want and dependency at a mini- 
mum cost. 

A comprehensive program of public assistance, on a State-Federal 
basis, under which payments financed from State and Federal funds 
would be available to any needy person in the United States irrespec- 
tive of the reason for need or the place of residence. Such a program 
would be designed to remove the great disparities which now exist in 
the treatment of various classes of needy persons and in the treatment 
of persons who are in like circumstances but live in different parts of 
the country. It would also be designed to remove serious present in- 
equities in the relative burdens borne by States and localities in financing 





public assistance. 











ties that now must be financed from 
general tax funds. 


Public assistance.—The newness of 
social insurance under the Social Se- 
curity Act, its limitations in coverage 
and benefit amounts, and the lack of 
social insurance against wage loss in 
disability or medical costs make it 
clear that public assistance must re- 
main an important means of com- 
bating need in old age and among 
children and the handicapped for at 
least some time to come. For all 
groups in the population, moreover, 
assistance must remain a second line 
of defense, no matter how compre- 
hensive the provisions for social 
insurance. 

To complement insurance ade- 
quately, assistance provisions must be 
sufficiently flexible to provide for need 
in any group of the population and 
for need arising from any cause. The 
special types of assistance under the 
Social Security Act lack that. flexibil- 
ity, since they are limited to partic- 
ular groups and are further restricted 
by eligibility conditions of the State 
programs and limitations of available 
State funds. 

The ending of the war intensifies 


the need to revise the basis of Fed- 
eral financial participation in public 
assistance. Collapse of boom towns, 
loss or decrease of earnings by many 
who helped support their relatives, 
and cessation of allowances to serv- 
icemen’s dependents are particularly 
serious in many areas which even in 
wartime lacked means of meeting con- 
tinuing need among their people. 


Additional Insurance Provisions 


Disability insurance——The United 
States is practically alone among the 
major countries of the world in hav- 
ing old-age insurance without provi- 
sion for retirement for disability. 
Prolonged disability may be even more 
serious for family security than old 
age. Disability may come suddenly, at 
a time when a worker has heavy fam- 
ily responsibilities and has had little 
chance to save. It commonly involves 
not only wage loss but also costs of 
medical care. 

In 1942, the first full year of our 
participation in the war, temporary 
and chronic disability, partial disabil- 
ity, and premature death probably 
cost the Nation the equivalent of the 
working time of 13 million persons, 
more than the total number engaged 


at any time in the armed forces. In 
ordinary years, wages lost in tempo- 
rary or extended disability by workers 
who are ordinarily in the labor force 
total not less than $3-4 billion. The 
U. S. Public Health Service has esti- 
mated that losses of employers from 
sickness and disability among their 
workers are at least 14% times the 
wage loss of the workers themselves. 
In 1943, such losses and the wage loss 
of workers, it is estimated, totaled not 
less than $15 billion, or more than 
$100 per capita of the entire popula- 
tion of the United States. 

The great majority of American 
wage earners have no protection under 
any public program against wage loss 
from disability of nonoccupational 
origin. Voluntary insurance against 
extended disability is necessarily ex- 
pensive on an individual basis, and 
most major life insurance companies 
have ceased to write it. Commercial 
insurance against loss of earnings in 
temporary disability has been increas- 
ing but is not likely to protect the 
persons most in need of it. Contribu- 
tory social insurance, which averages 
losses of large groups and over periods 
of time, can bring costs of disability 
insurance within amounts that em- 
ployers and workers can pay. 

With reasonably adequate provi- 
sions, costs of extended disability in- 
surance could be expected to be equiv- 
alent to 1 or 2 percent of pay roll 
after 15 to 20 years of operation; in 
earlier years, costs would be lower. 
Substantial protection against wage 
loss from temporary disability could 
be made from the equivalent of 1 per- 
cent of pay roll. 





Additional Insurance 
Provisions 


The Social Security Board 
recommends: 

Cash benefits to insured work- 
ers and their dependents during 
both temporary disability (ess 
than 6 months) and extended 
disability (6 months and over). 

Insurance against costs of 
medical care, including pay- 
ments to physicians and hospi- 
tals, with provision for decen- 
tralization of administration 
and possible utilization of State 
administration. 
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rather than 65. 


for old-age retirement. 





Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


The Social Security Board recommends: 

Coverage of all gainful workers, including agricultural and domestic 
employees, public employees and employees of nonprofit organizations, 
and self-employed persons, including farmers. 

Credit to servicemen for their period of service in the armed forces. 

Reduction of the qualifying age for all women beneficiaries to 60 years, 


Increase in benefit amounts, particularly for low-paid workers. 

Increase from $3,000 to $3,600 a year in the amount of earnings subject 
to contribution and counted in computation of benefits. 

Increase in the amount of earnings permitted a beneficiary without 
suspension of benefits, with a less severe penalty than at present for the 
first failure to report earnings in excess of the permitted amount. 

Deletion of the requirement of school attendance as a condition for 
receipt of benefits by children aged 16 and 17. 

Greater uniformity in defining, for purposes of the insurance system, 
family relations qualifying members of a worker’s family for benefits. 

Benefits during periods of extended or permanent disability like those 


Provision for ensuring uniformity in coverage decisions relating to lia- 
bility for contributions and eligibility for benefits, which are based on 
identical language but are made by two separate Federal agencies—the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue and the Board. 

Adoption of a long-range plan for financing old-age and survivors in- 
surance which looks toward an eventual tripartite division of costs 
among employers, employees, and the Government. 








Medical care insurance.—tThe 
United States is far from enjoying the 
high place in health that it is com- 
monly believed to hold or to which 
its wealth and other advantages en- 
title it. Each year records more need- 
less deaths from causes that could be 
prevented or controlled than occurred 
from our participation in nearly 4 
years of war. Much of the great gap 
between our present and potential 
levels of health is due to two factors: 
lack of adequate public health and 
medical resources in some areas, es- 
pecially rural areas, and the barrier 
of medical costs that keeps many per- 
sons from getting care when it would 
be most effective. 

In an ordinary year, the bill for 
health and medical services, including 
hospital construction, totals about $4 
billion, of which about four-fifths 
comes directly from family pocket- 
books. On the average, families spend 
4 percent of income for sickness bills; 
low-income families, which have much 
more sickness and receive much less 
care, spead more than 4 percent. For 
even the well-to-do, however, sickness 
bills may wipe out savings and pile up 
debts, because such costs are irregular 
and cannot be foreseen or controlled. 

Medical care insurance is a method 


of enabling families that are ordi- 
narily self-supporting to pay for the 
medical care they need through 
small regular contributions to a fund 
from which payments are made to 
doctors, hospitals, and others that 
furnish the services. It is not “social- 
ized medicine” but a method of paying 
medical costs. 

A few million persons now have 
comprehensive protection under vol- 
untary medical care prepayment 
plans and a larger number have such 
voluntary protection against hospital 
costs. Voluntary insurance plans are 
valuable within their field, but in gen- 
eral they give only limited protection, 
reach too small a share of the popu- 
lation, fail to reach those who most 
need protection, and are necessarily 
more costly than a system with wider 
sharing of sickness risks and with the 
administrative economies feasible for 
large units. Neither experience in 
the United States nor experience in 
other countries indicates any likeli- 
hood that such arrangements can 
serve the need of the whole Nation to 
take comprehensive action to mini- 
mize the insecurity, dependency, and 
needless suffering that result from the 
failure of many of our people to get 
prompt and adequate medical care. 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Coverage.—Limitation of coverage 
continues to be the most important 
single shortcoming of old-age and 
survivors insurance. In an average 
week of 1944, only about three-fifths 
of all gainfully employed civilians 
were in jobs covered by the system 
and more than 21 million civilians and 
between 11 and 12 million servicemen 
were excluded from it. Over a year 
many workers shift between covered 
and noncovered employment and, be- 
cause of this division of earnings, 
qualify ultimately for lower benefits 
than they would have had if all their 
work was covered, or they fail to 
qualify for any benefits. 

Wartime shifts in employment have 
greatly increased the difficulties and 
injustices of coverage restriction, es- 
pecially for servicemen and for Fed- 
eral civilian “war-duration” employ- 
ees. Many persons in these groups 
are lessening or losing protection they 
previously earned under the system 
without gaining any alternative pro- 
tection, and all are losing credits they 
might have earned except for their 
service to the Nation. Many persons 
who shifted to covered jobs during the 
war will lose protection when they 
return to farming, self-employment, 
domestic service, or other former work 
unless coverage is extended promptly; 
at least the older among them may 
never be able to qualify for old-age 


benefits though they have con- 
tributed to the system. 
Nine years’ operating experience 


has shown methods of solving ad- 
ministrative problems which initially 
caused exclusion of some groups of 
workers and has emphasized the im- 
portance, for all workers, of coverage 
by this basic system. Extension of 
coverage can and should be made 
without impairing any rights which 
individuals or groups have built up 
under other public retirement plans. 


Adequacy.—The adequacy of an in- 
surance system depends on the extent 
to which its benefits, together with 
individual resources, provide reason- 
able security for the large majority 
of beneficiaries. Existing provisions 
of the Federal system do not meet 
that test. Most beneficiaries have 
been pinched by the rising cost of 
living and many aged workers and 
survivors have refrained from claim- 
ing their benefits while they could get 
work because they did not think they 
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could live on the amount. Now their 
chances to hold jobs will be fewer, and 
it is desirable socially that benefits 
should be large enough to permit 
marginal workers to leave the labor 
force—among them aged workers in 
failing health, widows whose children 
need them at home, and children who 
should get more schooling. Exten- 
sion of coverage would tend to raise 
benefit amounts, but in addition bene- 
fit scales should be increased, espe- 
cially for low-paid workers, and 
certain benefit conditions that have 
proved unduly severe or restrictive 
should be liberalized. 


Unemployment Insurance 


At the end of this first decade, the 
Federal-State program of unemploy- 
ment insurance is an important bul- 
wark of protection. It continues, 
however, to present serious weak- 
nesses. Coverage under most State 
laws is even narrower than that of 
old-age and survivors insurance. De- 
spite recent improvements, benefit 
standards under those laws are in 
general not yet reasonably adequate. 
Disqualification provisions are unduly 
severe. The basis of financing is irra- 
tional and a source of administrative 
complexity and of inequity. The va- 
riety of the 51 State laws, which bears 
little relationship to economic differ- 
ences among the States, also increases 
complexities for employers, workers, 
and administrative agencies. For 
both workers and employers, the pro- 
gram fails to meet one of the com- 
monly accepted criteria of social in- 
surance—similar treatment of simi- 
larly situated participants, wherever 
they are, 

For example, in one State an insured 
worker with a given wage record can 
draw up to $546 in benefits in a year 
if he cannot get a job; in another 
State, a worker with exactly the same 
wage record cannot draw more than 
$210. In the fiscal year 1944-45, aver- 
age payments for a week of total un- 
employment ranged among the States 
from $9.22 to $19.39. Under State 
experience-rating provisions, em- 
ployer contribution rates likewise dif- 
fer widely for employers who are in 
similar circumstances but in different 
States. 

If a Federal-State system is re- 
tained, the Board believes that the 
tax-offset method of financing might 
well be replaced by Federal matching 





istration. 


worker with dependents. 


mum qualifying earnings. 


ble to the job or the employer. 





Unemployment Insurance 


The Social Security Board recommends: 

Extension of the Federal Unemployment Tax Act to all employers of 
one or more in covered industries and to as many other excepted em- 
ployments as is administratively feasible. 

Immediate provision for unemployment benefits during the reconver- 
sion period for workers employed by the Federal Government on a uni- 
form basis regardless of the State in which they work. 

Immediate provision for unemployment insurance for seamen in 
coastal, intercoastal, and foreign commerce under a Federal law. 

If a Federal-State system of unemployment insurance is continued: 

Abolition of the credit-offset features of the present tax and substi- 
tution of a straight Federal tax from the proceeds of which matching 
Federal grants to the States would be made for both benefits and admin- 


Provision for minimum benefit standards either as a condition of tax- 
offset credit (including additional credits) or of Federal matching of 
State administrative and benefit costs. Among such standards would be: 

Extension of unemployment insurance coverage to all employees 
in covered industries, regardless of size of firm, and to as many other 
noncovered groups as is administratively feasible. 

Provision of a maximum weekly benefit amount, for workers whose 
past earnings entitle them to the maximum, of at least $25 for the 


Provision of as much as 26 weeks’ duration of benefits for all workers 
eligible for benefits whose unemployment extends over so long a period. 
Provision for the minimum proportion of wage loss to be compen- 
sated, including additional allowances for dependents, and for mini- 


Provision that disqualifications for voluntary leaving without good 
cause, discharge for misconduct, or refusal of suitable work should en- 
tail merely postponement of benefits for not more than 4 weeks and not 
cancellation of benefit rights or reduction of benefits. 

Definition of good cause for voluntary leaving or for refusing suita- 
ble work to include good personal reasons, not merely causes attributa- 


If minimum benefit standards are adopted but the credit-offset fea- 
ture of the present tax is retained, change in the additional credit pro- 
visions so that employers may obtain rate reductions either through ex- 
perience rating, State-wide reduction, or some other method. 

If minimum benefit standards are adopted, permanent provision 
through a reinsurance fund—rather than loans, as now temporarily 
provided—to States whose unemployment funds run low. 








grants-in-aid to States to pay benefits 
and administrative costs. Either as a 
condition of the tax-offset or of a Fed- 
eral grant, minimum benefit stand- 
ards should be adopted to assure gen- 
eral adequacy of benefits and equity to 
workers. 

Adoption of such measures, exten- 
sion of coverage to small firms and 
to all other commonly excluded groups 
of employees for whom coverage is ad- 
ministratively feasible, and special 
provisions to cover Federal war-dura- 
tion employees and maritime workers 
would strengthen the Federal-State 
system for the reconversion and for 


the long run. The Board, however, 
continues to believe that the most 
satisfactory solution of the difficulties 
experienced in the first decade of the 
program would be incorporation of 
unemployment compensation in a 
single comprehensive national system 
of social insurance. Such a step 
would give great positive advantages 
in simplicity and economy of opera- 
tion and in coordination of provisions 
for the various risks. It would place 
unemployment insurance on a sounder 
financial basis and would relate it 
more constructively to the economy 
as a whole. 
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Public Assistance 


Needy people in every part of the 
United States are being assisted with 
the aid of matching Federal funds 
granted to States under the Social 
Security Act. The extent to which 
needy individuals and families benefit 
from Federal funds varies greatly, 
however, because such funds are pro- 
vided only for three special groups of 
needy persons and for even these 
groups depend in amount on what the 
State or the State and its localities can 
themselves provide. 


General assistance.—Matching Fed- 
eral funds are granted to States only 
for payments to the needy aged, needy 
blind, and children who are in want 
for certain specified reasons. States 
and localities themselves must finance 
any aid given to other persons in need, 
such as incapacitated adults other 
than the aged and the blind, children 
whose need is due to causes other than 
the death, absence from home, or in- 
capacity of a parent, needy families 
in which the breadwinner is unem- 
ployed or earns too little for subsist- 
ence, or persons with interim needs, 
such as need for aid in sickness. 

The local traditions and, in large 
part, local basis of financing general 
assistance make present aid to these 
and other residual groups generally 
inadequate; in some places, general 
assistance is wholly lacking. Fed- 
eral financial participation in general 
assistance is required to provide a 
flexible means of meeting need among 
any group in the population, irrespec- 
tive of the cause of need. 


Basis of Federal participation.—Be- 
cause the Federal grant now matches 
the amount the State itself provides, 
relatively more Federal aid goes to 
rich States than to States with only 
small resources, where need is most 
prevalent. In 1944-45, the 12 States 
lowest in per capita income had 21 
percent of the country’s population 
but received only 15 percent of the 
Federal funds granted for assistance. 
The limits for Federal matching in in- 
dividual payments are too low to pro- 
vide adequately for many recipients, 
especially families with dependent 
children. States can make only 


small use of Federal funds for medi- 
cal care of recipients. 

Additional Federal aid to low-in- 
come States, increase or deletion of 
Federal matching maximums for in- 





Public Assistance 


The Social Security Board recommends: 

Federal grants-in-aid to States for general assistance to any needy 
person, irrespective of cause of need, as well as for old-age assistance, 
aid to the blind, and aid to dependent children. 

Special Federal aid to low-income States, in addition to the equal- 
matching grant, to enable them to meet full need, as defined by the 
State, among all their needy population. 

State distribution of available Federal and State assistance funds to 
localities in accordance with need in the locality and, where localities par- 
ticipate in financing assistance, also in relation to local fiscal capacity. 

Federal financial participation in medical care payments made directly 
by the assistance agency to doctors, hospitals, or other agencies that fur- 
nish such care to needy persons under State public assistance programs. 

Deletion of the Federal matching maximum for individual payments 
of aid to dependent children, and deletion or increase of such maximums 
for old-age assistance and aid to the blind. 

Abolition of State residence requirements as a condition of eligibility 
for assistance in State plans approved under the Social Security Act. 

Extension of Federal financial participation in aid to dependent chil- 
dren to include aid to any needy child, irrespective of the reason for 
need, who is living with a natural or adoptive parent, legal guardian, or 
relative. Substantially the same objective could be achieved through 
the Board’s recommendations on Federal financial participation in gen- 
eral assistance. One or both changes, however, are urgently needed to 
assure more nearly adequate provision for needy children. In addition, 
appropriate provision under the Social Security Act for the care of a 
child who is in need of foster-home care. 

Deletion of the requirement for Federal matching that, as a condi- 
tion of eligibility for aid, children aged 16 and 17 must attend school. 

Unification of the administration of State public assistance programs 


at both State and local levels as a condition of the Federal grant. 











dividual payments, Federal participa- 
tion in payments for medical care of 
recipients, and extension of Federal 
matching to aid any needy child are 
required to enable the States to lessen 
the great differences in the aid now 
given to needy persons in similar cir- 
cumstances in various parts of the 
country. In June 1945, average 
monthly payments to the aged ranged 
among the States from $11.42 to 
$48.29, and for the other programs 
differed at least as widely. 

Since the welfare of each part of 
the country is of direct concern to the 
prosperity of the whole, it is in the 
national interest that all States be 
able to provide a basic minimum se- 
curity for all their needy people. 
Nearly all States have shown their 
willingness to spend their money for 
assistance when they have it. With 
the rise in living costs and improve- 
ment in State finances during the 
war, average assistance payments 
have risen in all States. In most low- 
income States, however, aid to the 
needy has continued woefully inade- 
quate at even this time. 


Social Security and the Future 


Just as the life of a man or a fam- 
ily is a whole, though particular needs 
and circumstances must change, so an 
adequate program of social security 
must have the unity, flexibility, and 
equity that will enable it to defend all 
families against any common eco- 
nomic risk that threatens their inde- 
pendence and well-being. 

In so doing, social security does not 
weaken individual incentive and re- 
sponsibility. In both assistance and 
insurance operations, the war years 
have shown clearly that Americans 
want to work and do so eagerly when 
they have a chance. Hope, not fear, 
drives men to greater endeavor. No 
country looks to sick or ill-fed people 
for its leaders or its workers or cus- 
tomers. Adequate social defenses 
against risks that individuals cannot 
meet singly are essential to maintain 
the individual initiative and enter- 
prise on which our past was founded 
and to which we look for future prog- 
ress. They are an essential part of 
the heritage and the future of democ- 
racy, of durable prosperity and peace. 
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A National Health Program: 
Message From the President* 


To THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES: 


In my message to the Congress of 
September 6, 1945, there were enu- 
merated in a proposed economic bill 
of rights certain rights which ought 
to be assured to every American 
citizen. 

One of them was “the right to ade- 
quate medical care and the opportu- 
nity to achieve and enjoy good 
health.” Another was the “right to 
adequate protection from the eco- 
nomic fears of . . . sickness .. .” 

Millions of our citizens do not now 
have a full measure of opportunity to 
achieve and enjoy good health. Mil- 
lions do not now have protection or 
security against the economic effects 
of sickness. The time has arrived for 
action to help them attain that oppor- 
tunity and that protection. 

The people of the United States re- 
ceived a shock when the medical ex- 
aminations conducted by the Selective 
Service System revealed the wide- 
spread physical and mental incapacity 
among the young people of our Na- 
tion. We had had prior warnings 
from eminent medical authorities and 
from investigating committees. The 
statistics of the last war had shown 
the same condition. But the Selective 
Service System has brought it forcibly 
to our attention recently in terms 
which all of us can understand. 

As of April 1, 1945, nearly 5 million 
male registrants between the ages of 
18 and 37 had been examined and 
classified as unfit for military service. 
The number of those rejected for mili- 
tary service was about 30 percent of 
all those examined. The percentage 
of rejection was lower in the younger 
age groups and higher in the higher 
age groups, reaching as high as 49 per- 
cent for registrants between the ages 
of 34 and 37. 

In addition, after actual induction, 
about a million and a half men had to 
be discharged from the Army and 
Navy for physical or mental disability, 
exclusive of wounds; and an equal 
number had to be treated in the 
armed forces for diseases or defects 
which existed before induction. 

Among the young women who ap- 
plied for admission to the Women’s 
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Army Corps there was similar disabil- 
ity. Over one-third of those exam- 
ined were rejected for physical or 
mental reasons. 

These men and women who were 
rejected for military service are not 
necessarily incapable of civilian work. 
It is plain, however, that they have 
illnesses and defects that handicap 
them, reduce their working capacity, 
or shorten their lives. 

It is not so important to search the 
past in order to fix the blame for 
these conditions. It is more impor- 
tant to resolve now that no American 
child shall come to adult life with 
diseases or defects which can be pre- 
vented or corrected at an early age. 

Medicine has made great strides in 
this generation, especially during the 
last 4 years. We owe much to the skill 
and devotion of the medical profes- 
sion. Ig spite of great scientific prog- 
ress, however, each year we lose many 
more persons from preventable and 
premature deaths than we lost in bat- 
tle or from war injuries during the 
entire war. 

We are proud of past reductions in 
our death rates. But these reductions 
have come principally from public 
health and other community services. 
We have been less effective in making 
available to all of our people the bene- 
fits of medical progress in the care 
and treatment of individuals. 

In the past, the benefits of modern 
medical science have not been enjoyed 
by our citizens with any degree of 
equality. Nor are they today. Nor 
will they be in the future unless gov- 
ernment is bold enough to do some- 
thing about it. 

People with low or moderate in- 
comes do not get the same medical 
attention as those with high incomes. 
The poor have more sickness, but they 
get less medical care. People who live 
in rural areas do not get the same 
amount or quality of medical atten- 
tion as those who live in our cities. 

Our new economic bill of rights 
should mean health security for all, 
regardless of residence, station, or 
race—everywhere in the United 
States. 

We should resolve now that the 
health of this Nation is a national 
concern; that financial barriers in 
the way of attaining health shall be 


removed; that the health of all its 
citizens deserves the help of all the 
Nation. 

There are five basic problems which 
we must attack vigorously if we would 
reach the health objectives of our 
economic bill of rights. 


1. The first has to do with the 
number and distribution of doctors 
and hospitals. One of the most im- 
portant requirements for adequate 
health service is professional person- 
nel—doctors, dentists, public health 
and hospital administrators, nurses, 
and other experts. 

The United States has been fortu- 
nate with respect to physicians. In 
proportion to population it has more 
than any large country in the world, 
and they are well trained for their 
calling. It is not enough, however, 
that we have them in sufficient num- 
bers. They should be located where 
their services are needed. In this re- 
spect we are not so fortunate. 

The distribution of physicians in 
the United States has been grossly un- 
even and unsatisfactory. Some com- 
munities have had enough or even 
too many; others have had too few. 
Year by year the number in our rural 
areas has been diminishing. Indeed, 
in 1940, there were 31 counties in the 
United States, each with more than a 
thousand inhabitants, in which there 
was not a single practicing physician. 
The situation with respect to dentists 
was even worse. 

One important reason for this dis- 
parity is that in some communities 
there are no adequate facilities for 
the practice of medicine. Another 
reason—closely allied with the first— 
is that the earning capacity of the 
people in some communities makes 
it difficult if not impossible for doctors 
who practice there to make a living. 

The demobilization of 60,000 doc- 
tors and of the tens of thousands of 
other professional personnel in the 
armed forces is now proceeding on a 
large scale. Unfortunately, unless we 
act rapidly, we may expect to see them 
concentrate in the places with greater 
financial resources and avoid other 
places, making the inequalities even 
greater than before the war. 

Demobilized doctors cannot be as- 
signed. They must be attracted. In 
order to be attracted, they must be 
able to see ahead of them professional 
opportunities and economic assur- 
ances. 

Inequalities in the distribution of 
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medical personnel are matched by in- 
equalities in hospitals and other 
health facilities. Moreover, there are 
just too few hospitals, clinics, and 
health centers to take proper care of 
the people of the United States. 

About 1,200 counties, 40 percent of 
the total in the country, with some 15 
million people, have either no local 
hospitals or none that meets even the 
minimum standards of national pro- 
fessional associations. 

The deficiencies are especially se- 
vere in rural and semirural areas and 
in those cities where changes in popu- 
lation have placed great strains on 
community facilities. 

I want to emphasize, however, that 
the basic problem in this field cannot 
be solved merely by building facilities. 
They have to be staffed; and the com- 
munities have to be able to pay for 
the services. Otherwise, the new fa- 
cilities will be little used. 


2. The second basic problem is the 
need for development of public health 
services and maternal and child care. 
The Congress can be justifiably proud 
of its share in making recent accom- 
plishments possible. Public health 
and maternal and child health pro- 
grams already have made important 
contributions to national health. But 
large needs remain. Great areas of 
our country are still without these 
services. This is especially true 
among our rural areas; but it is true 
also in far too many urban com- 
munities. 

Although local public health de- 
partments are now maintained by 
some 18,000 counties and other local 
units, many of these have only skele- 
ton organizations, and approximately 
40 million citizens of the United States 
still live in communities lacking full- 
time local public health service. At 
the recent rate of progress in devel- 
oping such service, it would take more 
than a hundred years to cover the 
whole Nation. 

If we agree that the national health 
must be improved, our cities, towns, 
and farming communities must be 
made healthful places in which to live 
through provision of safe water sys- 
tems, sewage-disposal plants, and 
sanitary facilities. Our streams and 
rivers must be safeguarded against 
pollution. In addition to building a 
sanitary environment for ourselves 
and for our children, we must provide 
those services which prevent disease 
and promote health. 


Services for expectant mothers and 
for infants, care of crippled or other- 
wise physically handicapped children, 
and inoculation for the prevention of 
communicable diseases are accepted 
public health functions. So, too, are 
many kinds of personal services such 
as the diagnosis and treatment of 
widespread infections like tuberculosis 
and venereal disease. A large part of 
the population today lacks many or 
all of these services. 

Our success in the traditional pub- 
lic health sphere is made plain by the 
conquest over many communicable 
diseases. Typhoid fever, smallpox, 
and diphtheria—diseases for which 
there are effective controls—have be- 
come comparatively rare. We must 
make the same gains in reducing our 
maternal and infant mortality, in 
controlling tuberculosis, venereal dis- 
ease, malaria, and other major threats 
to life and health. We are only be- 
ginning to realize our potentialities in 
achieving physical well-being for all 
our people. 


3. The third basic problem con- 
cerns medical research and profes- 
sional education. 

We have long recognized that we 
cannot be content with what is al- 
ready known about health or disease. 
We must learn and understand more 
about health and how to prevent and 
cure disease. 

Research—well directed and con- 
tinuously supported—can do much to 
develop ways to reduce those diseases 
of body and mind which now cause 
most sickness, disability, and prema- 
ture death—diseases of the heart, kid- 
neys, and arteries, rheumatism, can- 
cer; diseases of childbirth, infancy, 
and childhood; respiratory diseases; 
and tuberculosis. And research can 
do much toward teaching us how to 
keep well and how to prolong healthy 
human life. 

Cancer is among the leading causes 
of death. It is responsible for over 
160,000 recorded deaths a year and 
should receive special attention. 
Though we already have the National 
Cancer Institute of the Public Health 
Service, we need still more coordi- 
nated research on the cause, preven- 
tion, and cure of this disease. We 
need more financial support for re- 
search and to establish special clinics 
and hospitals for diagnosis and treat- 
ment of the disease especially in its 
early stages. We need to train more 
physicians for the highly specialized 


services so essential for effective con- 
trol of cancer. 

There is also special need for re- 
search on mental diseases and abnor- 
malities. We have done pitifully little 
about mental illnesses. Accurate sta- 
tistics are lacking, but there is no 
doubt that there are at least 2 mil- 
lion persons in the United States who 
are mentally ill, and that as many as 
10 million will probably need hospital- 
ization for mental illness for some pe- 
riod in the course of their lifetime. A 
great many of these persons would be 
helped by proper care. Mental cases 
occupy more than one-half of the hos- 
pital beds, at a cost of about $500 mil- 
lion per year—practically all of it 
coming out of taxpayers’ money. 
Each year there are 125,000 new men- 
tal cases admitted to institutions. We 
need more mental-disease hospitals, 
more out-patient clinics. We need 
more services for early diagnosis, and 
especially we need much more re- 
search to learn how to prevent mental 
break-down. Also, we must have 
many more trained and qualified doc- 
tors in this field. 

It is clear that we have not done 
enough in peacetime for medical re- 
search and education in view of our 
enormous resources and our national 
interest in health progress. The 
money invested in research pays enor- 
mous dividends. If any one doubts 
this, let him think of penicillin, plas- 
ma, DDT powder, and new rehabilita- 
tion techniques. 


4. The fourth problem has to do 
with the high cost of individual medi- 
cal care. The principal reason why 
people do not receive the care they 
need is that they cannot afford to pay 
for it on an individual basis at the 
time they need it. This is true not 
only for needy persons. It is also true 
for a large proportion of normally 
self-supporting persons. 

In the aggregate, all health serv- 
ices—from public health agencies, 
physicians, hospitals, dentists, nurses, 
and laboratories—absorb only about 
4 percent of the national income. We 
can afford to spend more for health. 

But 4 percent is only an average. 
It is cold comfort in individual cases. 
Individual families pay their indi- 
vidual costs and not average costs. 
They may be hit by sickness that calls 
for many times the average cost—in 
extreme cases for more than their an- 
nual income. When this happens 
they may come face to face with 
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economic disaster. Many families, 
fearful of expense, delay calling the 
doctor long beyond the time when 
medical care would do the most good. 

For some persons with very low in- 
come or no income at all we now use 
taxpayers’ money in the form of free 
services, free clinics, and public hos- 
pitals. Tax-supported, free medical 
care for needy persons, however, is 
insufficient in most of our cities and 
in nearly all of our rural areas. This 
deficiency cannot be met by private 
charity or the kindness of individual 
physicians. 

‘ Each of us knows doctors who work 
through endless days and nights, 
never expecting to be paid for their 
services because many of their pa- 
tients are unable to pay. Often the 
physician spends not only his time 
and effort but even part of the fees 
he has collected from patients able to 
pay, in order to buy medical supplies 
for those who cannot afford them. I 
am sure that there are thousands of 
such physicians throughout our 
country. They cannot, and should 
not, be expected to carry so heavy a 
load. 


5. The fifth problem has to do with 
loss of earnings when sickness strikes. 
Sickness not only brings doctor bills; 
it also cuts off income. 

On an average day, there are about 
7 million persons so disabled by sick- 
ness or injury that they cannot go 
about their usual tasks. Of these, 
about 34% millions are persons who, if 
they were not disabled, would be 
working or seeking employment. 
More than one-half of these disabled 
workers have already been disabled 
for 6 months; many of them will con- 
tinue to be disabled for years and 
some for the remainder of their lives. 

Every year, four or five hundred 
million working days are lost from 
productive employment because of 
illness and accident among those 
working or looking for work—about 40 
times the number of days lost because 
of strikes on the average during the 
10 years before the war. About nine- 
tenths of this enormous loss is due 
to illness and accident that is not 
directly connected with employment 
and is therefore not covered by work- 
men’s compensation laws. 


These then are the five important 
problems which must be sulved, if we 
hope to attain our objective of ade- 
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quate medical care, good health, and 
protection from the economic fears of 
sickness and disability. 

To meet these problems, I recom- 
mend that the Congress adopt a com- 
prehensive and modern health pro- 
gram for the Nation, consisting of five 
major parts, each of which contributes 
to all the others. 


FIRST. Construction of hospitals 
and related facilities 


The Federal Government should 
provide financial and other assistance 
for the construction of needed hos- 
pitals, health centers, and other medi- 
cal, health, and rehabilitation facili- 
ties. With the help of Federal funds, 
it should be possible to meet deficien- 
cies in hospital and health facilities 
so that modern services—for both 
prevention and cure—can be acces- 
sible to all the people. Federal finan- 
cial aid should be available not only 
to build new facilities where needed 
but also to enlarge or modernize those 
we now have. 

In carrying out this program, there 
should be a clear division of responsi- 
bilities between the States and the 
Federal Government. The States, lo- 
calities, and the Federal Government 
should share in the financial responsi- 
bilities. The Federal Government 
should not construct or operate these 
hospitals. It should, however, lay 
down minimum national standards 
for construction and operation and 
should make sure that Federal funds 
are allocated to those areas and proj- 
ects where Federal aid is needed most. 
In approving State plans and indi- 
vidual projects, and in fixing the na- 
tional standards, the Federal agency 
should have the help of a strictly ad- 
visory body that includes both public 
and professional members. 

Adequate emphasis should be given 
to facilities that are particularly use- 
ful for prevention of disease—mental 
as well as physical—and to the co- 
ordination of various kinds of facili- 
ties. It should be possible to go a long 
way toward knitting together facilities 
for prevention with facilities for cure, 
the large hospitals of medical centers 
with the smaller institutions of sur- 
rounding areas, the facilities for the 
civilian population with the facilities 
for veterans. 

The general policy of Federal-State 
partnership which has done so much 
to provide the magnificent highways 
of the United States can be adapted 


to the construction of hospitals in the 
communities which need them. 


SECOND. Expansion of public 
health, maternal and child health 


services 


Our programs for public health and 
related services should be enlarged 
and strengthened. The present Fed- 
eral-State cooperative health pro- 
grams deal with general public health 
work, tuberculosis and venereal dis- 
ease control, maternal and child 
health services, and services for crip- 
pled children. 

These programs were especially de- 
veloped in the 10 years before the war 
and have been extended in some areas 
during the war. They have already 
made important contributions to na- 
tional health, but they have not yet 
reached a large proportion of our 
rural areas, and, in many cities, they 
are only partially developed. 

No area in the Nation should con- 
tinue to be without the services of a 
full-time health officer and other es- 
sential personnel. No area should be 
without essential public health serv- 
ices or sanitation facilities. No area 
should be without community health 
services, such as maternal and child 
health care. 

Hospitals, clinics, and health cen- 
ters must be built to meet the needs 
of the total population and must make 
adequate provision for the safe birth 
of every baby and for the health pro- 
tection of infants and children. 

Present laws relating to general 
public health and to maternal and 
child health have built a solid founda- 
tion of Federal cooperation with the 
States in administering community 
health services. The emergency ma- 
ternity and infant care program for 
the wives and infants of servicemen— 
a great wartime service authorized by 
the Congress—has materially in- 
creased the experience of every State 
health agency and has provided 
much-needed care. So, too, have 
other wartime programs, such as ve- 
neral disease control, industrial hy- 
giene, malaria control, tuberculosis 
control, and other services offered in 
war essential communities. 

The Federal Government should co- 
operate by more* generous grants to 
the States than are provided under 
present laws for public health serv- 
ices and for maternal and child health 
care. The program should continue 
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to be partly financed by the States 
themselves and should be adminis- 
tered by the States. Federal grants 
should be in proportion to State and 
local expenditures and should also 
vary in accordance with the financial 
ability of the respective States. 

The health of American children, 
like their education, should be recog- 
nized as a definite public responsi- 
bility. 

In the conquest of many diseases 
prevention is even more important 
than cure. A well-rounded national 
health program should, therefore, in- 
clude systematic and widespread 
health and physical education and 
examinations, beginning with the 
youngest children and extending into 
community organizations. Medical 
and dental examinations of school 
children are now inadequate. A pre- 
ventive health program, to be success- 
ful, must discover defects as early as 
possible. We should, therefore, see to 
it that our health programs are 
pushed most vigorously with the 
youngest section of the population. 

Of course, Federal aid for commu- 
nity health services—for general pub- 
lic health and for mothers and chil- 
dren—should complement and not 
duplicate prepaid medical services for 
individuals, proposed by the fourth 
recommendation of this message. 


THIRD. Medical education and 


research 


The Federal Government should 
undertake a broad program to 
strengthen professional education in 
medical and related fields and to en- 
courage and support medical research. 

Professional education should be 
strengthened where necessary through 
Federal grants-in-aid to public and to 
nonprofit private institutions. Medi- 
cal research, also, should be encour- 
aged and supported in the Federal 
agencies and by grants-in-aid to pub- 
lic and nonprofit private agencies. 

In my message to the Congress of 
September 6, 1945, I made various rec- 
ommendations for a general Federal 
research program. Medical research, 
dealing with the broad fields of physi- 
cal and mental illnesses, should be 
made effective in part through that 
general program and in part through 
specific provisions within the scope of 
a national health program. 

Federal aid to promote and support 
research in medicine, public health, 
and allied flelds is an essential part of 
@ general research program to be ad- 


ministered by a central Federal re- 
search agency. Federal aid for medi- 
cal research and education is also an 
essential part of any national health 
program, if it is to meet its responsi- 
bilities for high-grade medical serv- 
ices and for continuing progress. 
Coordination of the two programs is 
obviously necessary to assure efficient 
use of Federal funds. Legislation cov- 
ering medical research in a national 
health program should provide for 
such coordination. 


FOURTH. Prepayment of medical 
costs 


Everyone should have ready access 
to all necessary medical, hospital, and 
related services. 

I recommend solving the basic prob- 
lem by distributing the costs through 
expansion of our existing compulsory 
social insurance system. This is not 
socialized medicine. 

Everyone who carries fire insurance 
knows how the law of averages is made 
to work so as to spread the risk and 
to benefit the insured who actually 
suffers the loss. If, instead of the 
costs of sickness being, paid only by 
those who get sick, all the people, sick 
and well, were required to pay pre- 
miums into an insurance fund, the 
pool of funds thus created would en- 
able all who do fall sick to be ade- 
quately served without overburdening 
anyone. That is the principle upon 
which all forms of insurance are 
based. 


During the past 15 years, hospital 
insurance plans have taught many 
Americans this magic of averages. 
Voluntary health insurance plans 
have been expanding during recent 
years; but their rate of growth does 
not justify the belief that they will 
meet more than a fraction of our 
people’s needs. Only about 3 or 4 
percent of our population now have 
insurance providing comprehensive 
medical care. 

A system of required prepayment 
would not only spread the costs of 
medical care, it would also prevent 
much serious disease. Since medical 
bills would be paid by the insurance 
fund, doctors would more often be 
consulted when the first signs of dis- 
ease occur instead of when the dis- 
ease has become serious. Modern 
hospital, specialist, and laboratory 
services, as needed, would also become 
available to all and would improve 
the quality and adequacy of care. 


Prepayment of medical care would go 
a long way toward furnishing insur- 
ance against disease itself, as well as 
against medical bills. 

Such a system of prepayment 
should cover medical, hospital, nurs- 
ing, and laboratory’ services. It 
should also cover dental care—as 
fully and for as many of the popula- 
tion as the available professional per- 
sonnel and the financial resources of 
the system permit. 

The ability of our people to pay for 
adequate medical care will be in- 
creased if, while they are well, they 
pay regularly into a common health 
fund instead of paying sporadically 
and unevenly when they are sick. 
This health fund should be built up 
nationally in order to establish the 
broadest and most stable basis for 
spreading the costs of illness and to 
assure adequate financial support for 
doctors and hospitals everywhere. If 
we were to rely on State-by-State ac- 
tion only, many years would elapse 
before we had any general coverage. 
Meanwhile health service would con- 
tinue to be grossly uneven, and disease 
would continue to cross State boun- 
dary lines. 

Medical services are personal. 
Therefore, the Nation-wide system 
must be highly decentralized in ad- 
ministration. The local administra- 
tive unit must be the keystone of the 
system so as to provide for local serv- 
ices and adaptation to local needs and 
conditions. Locally as well as na- 
tionally, policy and administration 
should be guided by advisory commit- 
tees in which the public and the medi- 
cal professions are represented. 

Subject to national standards, 
methods and rates of paying doctors 
and hospitals should be adjusted lo- 
cally. All such rates for doctors 
should be adequate and should be ap- 
propriately adjusted upward for those 
who are qualified specialists. 

People should remain free to choose 
their own physicians and hospitals. 
The removal of financial barriers be- 
tween patient and doctor would en- 
large the present freedom of choice. 
The legal requirement on the popula- 
tion to contribute involves no com- 
pulsion over the doctor’s freedom to 
decide what services his patient needs. 
People will remain free to obtain and 
pay for medical service outside of the 
health insurance system if they de- 
sire, even though they are members of 
the system; just as they are free to 
send their children to private instead 
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of to public schools, although they 
must pay taxes for public schools. 

Likewise physicians should remain 
free to accept or reject patients. They 
must be allowed to decide for them- 
selves whether they wish to partici- 
pate in the health insurance system 
full time, part time, or not at all. 
A physician may have some patients 
who are in the system and some who 
are not. Physicians must be per- 
mitted to be represented through or- 
ganizations of their own choosing, 
and to decide whether to carry on in 
individual practice or to join with 
other doctors in group practice in 
hospitals or in clinics. 

Our voluntary hospitals and our 
city, county, and State general hos- 
pitals, in the same way, must be free 
to participate in the system to what- 
ever extent they wish. In any case 
they must continue to retain their 
administrative independence. 

Voluntary organizations which pro- 
vide health services that meet reason- 
able standards of quality should be 
entitled to furnish services under the 
insurance system and to be reimbursed 
for them. Voluntary cooperative or- 
ganizations coricerned with paying 
doctors, hospitals, or others for health 
services but not providing services di- 
rectly, should be entitled to partici- 
pate if they can contribute to the effi- 
ciency and economy of the system. 

None of this is really new. The 
American people are the most insur- 
ance-minded people in the world. 
They will not be frightened off from 
health insurance because some people 
have misnamed it “socialized medi- 
cine.” 


I repeat—what I am recommending 
is not socialized medicine. 


Socialized medicine means that all 
doctors work as employees of govern- 
ment. The American people want no 
such system. No such system is here 
proposed. 

Under the plan I suggest, our people 
would continue to get medical and 
hospital services just as they do now— 
on the basis of their own voluntary 
decisions and choices. Our doctors 
and hospitals would continue to deal 
with disease with the same profes- 
sional freedom as now. There would, 
however, be this all-important dif- 
ference: whether or not patients get 
the services they need would not de- 
pend on how much they can afford to 
Pay at the time. 


I am in favor of the broadest pos- 
sible coverage for this insurance sys- 
tem. I believe that all persons who 
work for a living and their dependents 
should be covered under such an in- 
surance plan. This would include 
wage and salary earners, those in busi- 
ness for themselves, professional per- 
sons, farmers, agricultural labor, do- 
mestic employees, Government em- 
ployees, and employees of nonprofit 
institutions and their families. 

In addition, needy persons and other 
groups should be covered through ap- 
propriate premiums paid for them by 
public agencies. Increased Federal 
funds should also be made available 
by the Congress under the public 
assistance programs to reimburse the 
States for part of such premiums, as 
well as for direct expenditures made 
by the States in paying for medical 
services provided by doctors, hospitals, 
and other agencies to needy persons. 

Premiums for present social insur- 
ance benefits are calculated on the 
first $3,000 of earnings in a year. It 
might be well to have all such premi- 
ums, including those for health, cal- 
culated on a somewhat higher amount 
such as $3,600. 

A broad program of prepayment 
for medical care would need total 
amounts approximately equal to 4 
percent of such earnings. The people 
of the United States have been spend- 
ing, on the average, nearly this per- 
centage of their incomes for sickness 
care. How much of the total fund 
should come from the insurance pre- 
miums and how much from general 
revenues is a matter for the Congress 
to decide. 


The plan which I have suggested 
would be sufficient to pay most doctors 
more than the best they have received 
in peacetime years. The payments of 
the doctors’ bills would be guaranteed, 
and the doctors would be spared the 
annoyance and uncertainty of collect- 
ing fees from individual patients. The 
same assurance would apply to hos- 
pitals, dentists, and nurses for the 
services they render. 

Federal aid in the construction of 
hospitals will be futile unjess there is 
current purchasing power so that 
people can use these hospitals. Doc- 
tors cannot be drawn to sections 
which need them without some assur- 
ance that they can make a living. 
Only a Nation-wide spreading of sick- 
ness costs can supply such sections 
with sure and sufficient purchasing 


power to maintain enough physicians 
and hospitals. 

We are a rich Nation and can afford 
many things. But ill health which can 
be prevented or cured is one thing we 
cannot afford. 


FIFTH. Protection against loss of 
wages from sickness and disability 


What I have discussed heretofore 
has been a program for improving and 
spreading the health services and fa- 
cilities of the Nation and providing an 
efficient and less burdensome system 
of paying for them, 

But no matter what we do, sickness 
will, of course, come to many. Sick- 
ness brings with it loss of wages. 

Therefore, as a fifth element of a 
comprehensive health program, the 
workers of the Nation and their fami- 
lies should be protected against loss 
of earnings because of illness. A com- 
prehensive health program must in- 
clude the payment of benefits to re- 
place at least part of the earnings that 
are lost during the period of sickness 
and long-term disability. This pro- 
tection can be readily and conven- 
iently provided through expansion of 
our present social insurance system 
with appropriate adjustment of pre- 
miums. 

Insurance against loss of wages 
from sickness and disability deals with 
cash benefits rather than with serv- 
ices. It has to be coordinated with the 
other cash benefits under existing so- 
cial insurance systems. Such coordi- 
nation should be effected when other 
social security measures are reexam- 
ined. I shall bring this subject again 
to the attention of the Congress in a 
separate message on social security. 


I strongly urge that the Congress 
give careful consideration to this pro- 
gram of health legislation now. 

Many millions of our veterans, ac- 
customed in the armed forces to the 
best of médical and hospital care, will 
no longer be eligible for such care 
as a matter of right except for their 
service-connected disabilities. They 
deserve continued adequate and com- 
prehensive health service. And their 
dependents deserve it, too. 

By preventing illness, by assuring 
access to needed community and per- 
sonal health services, by promoting 
medical research, and by protecting 
our people against the loss caused by 
sickness, we shall strengthen our na- 
tional health, our national defense, 
and our economic productivity. We 
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shall increase the professional and 
economic opportunities of our physi- 
cians, dentists, and nurses. We shall 
increase the effectiveness of our hos- 
pitals and public health agencies. We 
shall bring new security to our people. 

We need to do this especially at this 
time because of the return to civilian 
life of many doctors, dentists, and 
nurses, particularly young men and 
women. 

Appreciation of modern achieve- 


ments in medicine and public health 
has created widespread demand that 
they be fully applied and universally 
available. By meeting that demand 
we shall strengthen the Nation to meet 
future economic and social problems; 
and we shall make a most important 
contribution toward freedom from 
want in our land. 
Harry S, TRUMAN. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
November 19, 1945. 





How Can We Assure 


Adequate Health 


Service for All the People? 


By A. J. Altmeyer* 


IF WE ARE to bring health services to 
all the people, the medical profession 
and the Government must work to- 
gether. Obviously, the Government 
cannot achieve this objective without 
the cooperation of the medical pro- 
fession, because medical service must 
be furnished by the medical profes- 
sion. I believe it equally true that 
the medical profession cannot achieve 
the objective without the help of the 
Government. 

At the outset, may I state plainly 
my opinion that there is no disagree- 
ment in our desire and determination 
that everybody, regardless of financial 
circumstances, shall be able to have 
adequate health services—meaning 
essential services of good quality. 
None of us wants to see anybody suf- 
fer or die for lack of medical care. 

I believe also that the standards of 
good medical practice and of good 
hospital care in this country are prob- 
ably second to none in the world to- 
day. The medical profession and 
hospital administrators have a right 
to be proud of the great progress these 
standards represent. 

It is also true that, with few excep- 
tions, the death rate in this country 
has declined year after year, particu- 
larly since the turn of the century. 
In 1900 there were 17 or 18 deaths per 
thousand of population, as compared 
with 11 per thousand in 1940. This 
is indeed notable progress. 

Since all this is true, it may be 
asked, “Why is it necessary to em- 
bark on a national health program?” 
And, especially, “Why is it necessary 


*Chairman, Social Security Board. 


Speech at First Annual Conference of 
Presidents and Other Officers of State 
Medical Societies, Chicago, December 2, 
1945. 


for the Government to assume major 
responsibility?” 

The answer is twofold. In the first 
place, while we have made notable 
progress in reducing the death rate, 
we are not the healthiest nation in the 
world. In the second place, while we 
have achieved high standards in medi- 
cal and hospital care, this high-qual- 
ity care is not within the actual reach 
of large numbers of our people. Put- 
ting it bluntly, there are many Ameri- 
cans this very minute who are suffer- 
ing and dying needlessly for lack of 
medical care. 


Not the Healthiest Country in the 
World 


The statement has been made many 
times that we are the healthiest na- 
tion on earth, but statistics for the 
years just preceding the war show 
conclusively that we are not. Prob- 
ably the best single measure of our 
relative health status is the infant 
mortality rate. In terms of this index, 
we stood seventh. Moreover, the com- 
parisons in general were increasingly 
unfavorable to us as we proceeded 
from the death rates for infants to 
those of older groups of our popula- 
tion. 

Even if we restrict the comparison 
to the white population, excluding 
data for Negroes, who have higher 
death rates, our mortality rate was by 
no means the lowest. For example, 
before the war the white male popula- 
tion of the United States ranked fifth 
among the nations of the world in the 
average expected years of life at the 
time of birth. 

In spite of our wealth and our high 
per capita income, our death rates are 
not the best. Before the war, other 


countries, with much more modest 
economic resources, had gone further 
than we had in preserving human life. 

In addition, we should not draw too 
much satisfaction from the fact that 
our death rate has declined markedly 
since the turn of the century. We 
should not forget that about 70 per- 
cent of the reduction was made by 
1920 and almost all of it by 1930. We 
must also remember that the major 
part of the reduction in death rates 
has been due largely or almost wholly 
to the reduction in deaths from infec- 
tious diseases that are susceptible of 
mass control. If we are to have any- 
thing like a similar improvement in 
death rates in the future, we must not 
only expand our efforts in the mass 
control of infectious diseases but also 
assure more nearly universal access to 
individual medical care of noninfec- 
tious diseases. 

What should concern us more than 
comparisons with other nations or 
with former years is the fact that we 
have done much better in protecting 
health in some places than in others, 
for some types of diseases than for 
others, and for some groups of the 
population than for others. The real 
measure of our past accomplishments 
and of our future opportunities is 
what we can do with our available 
knowledge. In many parts of the 
country and among many groups of 
our people, death rates are far higher 
than they need be. For example, 
many States go through a year with- 
out asingle reported death from diph- 
theria or typhoid and paratyphoid 
fevers; yet other States are reporting 
three to four deaths from these causes 
per hundred thousand persons. 

I cite these diseases not so much 
because of their present importance 
as causes of death but because they 
are diseases that can be almost com- 
pletely prevented with proper public 
health and medical measures, and yet 
they continue to snuff out many lives 
annually. F 

Tuberculosis is still one of the dread 
killers. Yet we find that in a number 
of States death rates from tubercu- 
losis are only one-fifth or one-sixth 
as high as in States with the highest 
rates. If the national death rate 
from tuberculosis had been as low as 
the lowest actually achieved in any 
States in 1943, some 42,000 lives would 
have been saved in that year. 

Infant mortality illustrates similar 
wide differences among the States. 
In 1943, the State with the lowest in- 
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fant mortality reported 29 deaths per 
thousand live births; the State with 
the highest mortality had more than 
3 times that rate. In some half- 
dozen States with the highest infant 
death rates, at least half the babies 
who died could have been saved had 
they been fortunate enough to have 
been born in areas where conditions 
were more favorable for their survival. 
- In this connection, the relationship 
between infant mortality and medical 
attendance at birth deserves mention. 
In the 10 States with lowest infant 
mortality in 1942, 88 percent of the 
births in that year took place in hos- 
pitals and less than 1 percent lacked 
medical attendance. In contrast, in 
the 10 States with the highest infant 
mortality, only 47 percent of the 
births were in hospitals, and 12 per- 
cent had no medical attendance. 


Financial Barrier to Adequate Medi- 
cal Care 


The availability or absence of medi- 
cal care is not the only reason for 
these and other differences in the se- 
curity of life in the United States. 
Differences in* economic circum- 
stances, and consequently in housing 
and living conditions, no doubt con- 
tribute to the differences in death 
rates. No economic factors, how- 
ever, are as significant as the avail- 
ability of public and individual pro- 
vision of health and medical services. 

It is still commonly said that the 
poor and the rich get the best care. 
This oft-repeated generalization has 
caused much confusion. The fact is 
that poor people have more illness 
and have higher death rates than the 
well-to-do, but they receive far less 
medical care per family and per case 
of sickness. Poverty,illness, and in- 
adequate medical care go together. 
The National Health Survey, con- 
ducted by the United States Public 
Health Service in the winter of 1935- 
36, showed that there were 212 times 
as many days of disability among per- 
sons on relief as among those having 
a family income of $3,000 or more. 
The number of days lost by persons 
not on relief but with a family income 
of less than $1,000 was twice that ex- 
perienced by those with a family in- 
come of $3,000 or more. 

This Survey also showed that while 
there was much more serious disabil- 
ity among those with the least in- 
come, a substantially larger propor- 
tion among them than among those 


in the higher income brackets failed 
to receive any medical attention 
whatsoever. Those who did receive 
medical assistance had had fewer vis- 
its from physicians than disabled per- 
sons in the higher income brackets. 
In brief, it was shown that the amount 
of medical care received by persons in 
the low income brackets has been 
about one-third as adequate as the 
care received by those in the upper 
income brackets. 

The reason for this difference 
should be obvious. Medical care costs 
money and the poor have less money 
to pay for it. Various public opinion 
polls show that from 30 to more than 
40 percent of the American people 
have put off going to a doctor because 
of the cost. Individual doctors are 
not to be blamed for this. Financial 
barriers—not doctors—are the cause 
of the inadequate medical care which 
our people receive. 


Government Responsibility for 
Meeting Health Needs 


If we agree that nobody should suf- 
fer or die for lack of access to medical 
care, do we not have an obligation to 
break down the financial barrier be- 
tween sick people and their doctors 
and hospitals? Is a democratic gov- 
ernment meeting its full responsibil- 
ity if the primary essential of human 
existence—the health of the people— 
is not safeguarded and improved to 
the utmost extent that medical science 
and our resources make possible? 

That this is an accepted responsi- 
bility of government is recognized by 
the fact that our Government has 
already gone a considerable distance 
in protecting and promoting the 
health of the people. In addition to 
public sanitation and public health 
services, we have provided public med- 
ical services for the indigent, though 
with widely varying degrees of ade- 
quacy in different localities. Nor has 
governmental assistance for medical 
care been limited to indigents. In 
1944, 85 percent of all the beds in 
tuberculosis hospitals were in govern- 
ment-operated institutions. Hospi- 
talization for persons afflicted with 
nervous and mental disease has be- 
come almost exclusively a government 
function, and this hospitalization has 
by no means been limited to the in- 
digent. 

Even in the field of general hospital 
care the role of government has be- 
come increasingly important. In ad- 


dition to the hospitals for veterans 
and other wards of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, about 28 percent of all the 
beds in general and special hospitals 
are in government-owned institutions. 

Through workmen’s compensation 
laws, the States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment have assured medical services 
for work-connected accidents and dis- 
eases. 

Of course the Federal Government 
has always been responsible for the 
medical services of the armed forces. 
In addition, it has provided hospital 
and medical care for merchant sea- 
men ior a century and a half. For 
more than a quarter of a century 
special provision has been made to as- 
sure hospital and medical care for 
veterans. This activity is destined to 
grow by leaps and bounds. In the 
next 30 to 40 years, it is estimated, 
the Government will be providing 
hospital and medical care for 15 to 20 
million veterans. 

Under the Social Security Act, the 
Federal Government has made grants- 
in-aid to States for maternal and 
child health services, services to 
crippled children, and State and local 
public health services. It also has 
been providing funds for the control of 
venereal diseases. 

Since 1942 the Federal Government 
has been paying for the maternity and 
infancy care of the wives and infants 
of servicemen. During the last fiscal 
year the expenditures under this pro- 
gram alone amounted to $45 million. 

Last year the new Public Health 
Service Act became law, increasing 
the financial support for public health 
and for research and authorizing a 
new, large-scale attack on tuberculo- 
sis. All in all, in 1944 governmental 
expenditures—Federal, State, and lo- 
cal—for public health and medical 
services, exclusive of medical care for 
the armed forces, totaled nearly a 
billion dollars, or one-fifth of all the 
expenditures for health and medical 
care in the United States. 

Thus it is apparent that the ques- 
tion before us is not whether the 
Government should assume responsi- 
bility for protecting and promoting 
the health of the people, but rather 
how much further the Government 
should go in meeting that responsi- 
bility. 

President Truman’s Health Message 


The President of the United States 
has placed his views before the Con- 
gress in his Message of November 19, 
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in which he outlined a national health 
program, consisting of five proposals.” 

Time will not permit me to discuss 
fully all these proposals. Therefore, 
I shall discuss only that for a Nation- 
wide system of health insurance, since 
it is the most controversial and prob- 
ably of greatest concern to practicing 
physicians. 

The question is whether it is still 
necessary for the Government to take 
some action to spread the cost of 
medical care for self-supporting in- 
dividual families if it does these other 
things proposed, concerning which 
there is more or less general agree- 
ment. That is to say, would it be 
enough if the Federal Government 
expands its public health and ma- 
ternal and child health programs, 
makes certain that hospitals, health 
centers, clinics, and diagnostic facili- 
ties are available in every part of the 
country, and finances the cost of pro- 
viding care of the indigent? If all 
that is done, why cannot the normally 
self-supporting families be expected 
to pay for their own medical care 
either directly or through voluntary 
insurance plans of one kind or an- 
other? These are questions that de- 
serve careful consideration. 

Perhaps we can all agree that build- 
ing hospitals and other health facili- 
ties is not enough unless provision is 
made so that sick people can avail 
themselves of these facilities. Un- 
fortunately, in the very nature of the 
unpredictable incidence of sickness, it 
is impossible to draw a line between 
those who will and those who will not 
be able to pay for the health services 
they need. 

“Medically indigent” is a statistical 
term to describe classes of persons 
rather than individuals. Whether a 
given individual falls within the clas- 
sification of medically indigent de- 
pends not only on his income but also 
on the amount of sickness that he 
happens to have. Dr. Leland, Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Medical Econom- 
ics of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, presented data in 1939 in which 
he showed that people with incomes 
up to $3,000 a year may be medically 
indigent in certain circumstances— 
depending upon the type of illness 
they suffer. 

In 1935-36, more than 92 percent 
of the people in this country were in 
families that had an income of less 
than $3,000. Even with the increase 
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in per capita income since that time, 
the majority still have an income of 
less than $3,000, which of course pur- 
chases far less today than it did 10 
years ago. Therefore, the fact re- 
mains that only a fraction of our 
people can pay for all needed medical 
services for serious illnesses. 

If sickness were predictable and if 
it affected families equally, the prob- 
lem of paying for needed medical 
services would be less serious. But, as 
we all know, sickness costs often come 
suddenly, unexpectedly, and in large 
amounts. One illness may involve a 
cost of only a few dollars and another 
may require more than the family in- 
come for weeks, months, or even 
years. No one knows when an illness 
may strike or how much it will cost. 


Spreading the Cost of Medical Care 


The only way most of the American 
people can meet this problem is by 
spreading the cost of medical care 
over sufficiently long periods of time 
and among large enough groups of 
persons so that the cost will not be 
unbearable in the individual case. If 
this were done and the average 
amount were adjusted according to 
income, the cost of adequate care 
would not be unbearable even for per- 
sons with relatively small incomes. 

Some people have suggested that it 
should be sufficient to spread only the 
cost of so-called catastrophic ill- 
nesses, that is, illnesses costing more 
than a certain amount. One disad- 
vantage of that approach is that peo- 
ple of low or medium incomes would 
still have to bear a considerable cost. 
Another disadvantage is that if they 
had to pay, for example, the first $50 
of the cost, they would still be de- 
terred from consulting their physi- 
cians early in the course of a disease 
or for an apparently minor illness 
which later proved to be serious. 
Thus, the great advantages of early 
diagnosis and early treatment would 
be lost. 

If the problem is to spread the cost 
of medical care, the question remains 
why can’t we rely on the individual 
to obtain his own insurance? Hard 
facts spell the answer. The poor can- 
not afford to pay the full insurance 
premium. Most of those who are 
normally self-supporting have imme- 
diate wants which press on them to 
the exclusion of protection against 
future possible costs that may not 
actually occur. In other words, our 


day-to-day wants and necessities in- 
duce us to take a chance. 


Inadequacy of Existing Voluntary 
Arrangements 


It is true that many people have 
insurance against the cost of hospital 
or medical care. The Blue ‘Cross 
movement, in particular, has shown 
remarkable progress in the last 10 
years. However, the present member- 
ship covers less than 13 percent of 
our entire population and is made 
up chiefly of people in the middle in- 
come brackets, who live in or adja- 
cent to the larger cities. Prepayment 
plans for medical care preceded the 
Blue Cross hospital plans, but they 
have not shown such rapid or exten- 
sive growth. Some medical society 
plans that started out to provide com- 
prehensive services have found their 
growth discouragingly slow and have 
restricted their main coverage to sur- 
gical expenses in hospitalized cases 
only. At present, membership in 
voluntary medical prepayment 
plans—which seldom provide com- 
plete or comprehensive services—in- 
cludes about 5 to 6 million persons. 

Commercial group insurance covers 
about 8 million persons for hospital 
and surgical indemnity insurance, of 
whom about 6 million are covered for 
surgical indemnity. The number of 
individual insurance contracts for in- 
demnity of hospitalization and other 
medical care costs is not known. 
While it may be large, the scope of the 
protection is usually narrow, since 
many of these policies cover only costs 
incurred for particular types of acci- 
dental injuries, rather than sickness 
costs of all kinds, and many have 
other important limitations. 

It is possible that, altogether, about 
40 million persons have some volun- 
tary protection against the costs of 
hospitalization or medical services. 
While this protection is significant, 
the available figures indicate that 
voluntary insurance alone does not 
assure adequate protection for most 
Americans against the cost of medical 
care. Moreover, when we consider the 
economic status of those who now 
have such protection and of those who 
do not have it—but do experience 
more frequent and serious illnesses— 
it becomes all the more evident that 
voluntary insurance is not a com- 
plete or adequate answer to this na- 
tional problem of spreading the costs 
of medical care. 
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"State Medicine” vs. Health Insur- 


ance 


There are two possible ways in 
which the Government can undertake 
to spread the costs of medical care. 
One is through providing medical care 
free of charge to the _ recipient, 
financing it through general taxation. 
The other way is through a system of 
health insurance, financed largely 
through contributions by potential 
beneficiaries and their employers. 
Under the first approach, medical care 
would be provided just as education is 
now provided. The _ practitioners 
would probably be for the most part 
salaried officials employed by the 
agency of Government providing the 
medical services. Such a system is 
usually termed “state medicine” and 
sometimes “socialized medicine.” 
However, these terms are so indefinite 
and confused that they are sometimes 
used to cover not only public sanita- 
tion, public health services, and medi- 
cal services provided by Government 
for specific groups in the population, 
but also health insurance. 

It is essential for clear thinking that 
the distinction between state medicine 
and health insurance be kept in mind. 
State medicine implies medical serv- 
ices provided by physicians employed 
by the Government; health insurance, 
on the other hand, implies a system 
whereby medical service is provided 
by private, competitive practitioners 
who are reimbursed from a special 
insurance fund for the services they 
render. In other words, state medi- 
cine is not only a system for spreading 
the cost of medical care but is also a 
system of medical practice; in con- 
trast, health insurance is a system for 
spreading the cost of medical care and 
does not replace the competitive pri- 
vate practice of medicine. Only the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
has a national system of state medi- 
cine; more than 30 countries have a 
national system of compulsory health 
insurance. 

Every State but one already is oper- 
ating a system of compulsory health 
insurance applicable to accidents and 
diseases arising out of occupation— 
that is, workmen’s compensation. I 
am sure that no one would think of 
abandoning workmen’s compensation 
insurance. It seems generally agreed 
that, in spite of recognized deficien- 
cies, workmen’s compensation has re- 
sulted in providing more adequate 
medical care for the victims of work 


accidents and diseases and more ade- 
quate compensation for the physicians 
and hospitals called upon to treat 
them. In the broader sense, health 
insurance is merely more inclusive 
than workmen’s compensation; it 
covers nonoccupational accidents and 
diseases. 


Elements of a Health Insurance 
System 


Many people sincerely believe that 
there is no essential difference be- 
tween state medicine and health in- 
surance. Perhaps outlining the ele- 
ments of a system of health insurance 
will help to clarify the distinction. 
But first let me point out that health 
insurance is, of course, a form of so- 
cial insurance. In addition to a form 
of health insurance—that is, work- 
men’s compensation—this country 
now has unemployment compensation 
and old-age and survivors insurance. 
All these are forms of social insurance 


and are financed by premiums col-- 


lected as a percentage of pay roll. 

It would be possible to have a sys- 
tem of health insurance on a strictly 
State-by-State basis, like workmen’s 
compensation, without any assistance 
from the Federal Government. Or it 
would be possible for Congress to en- 
act legislation which would create a 
strong inducement for the States to 
enact such laws, as was done in the 
case of unemployment compensation. 
Or it would be possible for Congress 
to enact a wholly Federal health 
insurance law. 


Decentralization of administra- 
tion.—If Congress enacted a wholly 
Federal health insurance law, it 
would still be possible to allow for 
State administration. Contributions 
to finance the health services could 
be collected along with the contribu- 
tions made under the Federal old-age 
and survivors insurance system with- 
out any additional inconvenience to 
employees or employers and without 
additional cost to the Government. 
The added cost of administering 
health insurance as part of a unified 
social insurance system probably 
would not exceed 5 percent of the total 
cost of the benefits provided. 


Free choice for patient and doc- 
tor.—The administration of the bene- 
fits should be decentralized so that 
all necessary arrangements with doc- 
tors and hospitals and public health 
authorities could be subject to adjust- 
ment on a local basis. The local hos- 


pitals and doctors should be permitted 
to choose the method of remuneration 
they desire. The method of remuner- 
ating hospitals could be on a fixed per 
diem basis regardless of the cost of 
the service to the hospital or to the 
patient, or it could be on the basis of 
the actual cost of the service to the 
hospitai—within fixed minimum and 
maximum limits—or it could be a 
combination of the two methods. The 
payment of doctors could be on the 
basis of fee for services rendered or a 
per capita fee per annum, or straight 
salary—part time or full time—or :it 
could be some combination of these 
arrangements. 

Besides free choice of method of re- 
muneration, the system should pro- 
vide, of course, free choice of physi- 
cians and free choice of patients. The 
professional organizations themselves 
should be relied upon to assist in the 
maintenance and promotion of de- 
sirable professional standards. 

Both individual and group practice 
should be permitted. It would be 
hazardous for a layman to undertake 
to discuss with physicians the pros 
and cons of individual practice versus 
group practice. May I merely suggest 
that the development of adequate 
health facilities throughout this 
country, including hospitals, clinics, 
health centers, and diagnostic facili- 
ties available to all of the physicians 
in a community, ought to help us 
achieve the maximum advantages of 
both individual and group medicine? 


Utilization of voluntary organiza- 
tions.—Voluntary organizations that 
provide health services would have an 
important ‘role under a system of 
health insurance. So would voluntary 
cooperative organizations that are 
concerned with paying doctors, hos- 
pitals, or others for health services 
but do not provide these services 
directly. Specifically, medical society 
plans that provide services directly or 
pay for services rendered could play 
an important part in simplifying ad- 
ministration, promoting desirable 
professional relations, and furnish- 
ing—or arranging to furnish—ade- 
quate medical care promptly and 
efficiently. 


President Truman has specifically 
stated in his message that such volun- 
tary plans should be preserved, used, 
and encouraged. Here is what the 
President said: 


Voluntary organizations which pro- 
vide health services that meet reason- 
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able standards of quality should be 
entitled to furnish services under the 
insurance system and to be reim- 
bursed for them. Voluntary cooper- 
ative organizations concerned with 
Paying doctors, hospitals or others 
for health services, but not providing 
services directly, should be entitled 
to participate if they can contribute 
to the efficiency and economy of the 
system. 

Last year a group of 29 leading 
health experts, including 13 doctors of 
medicine, made a careful study of 
principles and policies for a national 
health program and concluded that it 
was desirable and practicable to utilize 
voluntary agencies in the administra- 
tion of such a program. 

Many State medical societies have 
worked hard to set up systems of pre- 
payment of medical care. They have 
encountered great difficulties, but sev- 
eral of these plans have met with con- 
siderable success. Whether or not 
they have met with success, however, 
these plans represent an earnest at- 
tempt on the part of organized medi- 
cal groups to spread the cost of medi- 
cal care while maintaining the profes- 
sional relations desired by those 
groups. 

They have experienced one great 
difficulty that a general system of so- 
cial insurance would overcome—the 
hazard of adverse selection. Any pre- 
payment plan covering persons who 
can enter it and leave it at will is sub- 
ject to this handicap. Under a gen- 
eral social insurance system, however, 
the problem of adverse selection is 
solved automatically, since the good 
as well as the bad risks are included. 

Under a system of health insurance, 
the Government could make arrange- 
ments to deal with the voluntary 
groups that furnish health services 
directly or pay for services rendered. 
The simplest arrangement would be 
for the Government to reimburse the 
organization either on an individual 
patient or service basis, or on an esti- 
mated total cost basis, having regard 
for the number of insured persons 
that it serves. Such a relationship 
would involve a minimum of control 
by the Government and a maximum 
degree of independence on the part of 
the group and the members compos- 
ing the group. 

Such arrangements would not only 
provide for utilizing existing service 
organizations but would also encour- 
age the creation of new ones. Such 


voluntary plans could be administered 
by groups of doctors, individual doc- 


tors, or many other kinds of individ- 
ual or group sponsors. 

Any such plans would be as free as 
they are today to select their own 
staffs and their own method of pay- 
ing doctors and others on their staffs. 

Moreover, the method of paying a 
group for services rendered by their 
physician-members can be readily 
adapted to avoid adverse seleg¢tion. 
For example, if the group is large and 
undertakes to serve a whole area, it 
could receive a pooled payment from 
the insurance fund for all insured 
persons in the area. This payment 
according to number of persons, gen- 
erally known as capitation, covers the 
well and the sick. Or, if the group 
prefers, it could be paid for the sick 
only, on a fee-for-service basis—so 
much for this service and so much for 
that. In either case, the group is pro- 
tected against adverse selection. 

Many variations and combinations 
are possible, depending on the nature 
of the group, what it is prepared and 
equipped to undertake, and the pref- 
erences of its membership. 


Under any method of payment, the 
rate of payment and the amount paid 
to doctors should be adequate. This 
means adequate payments for gen- 
eral practitioner services and ade- 
quate payments for specialist services. 
The medical profession has a right to 
insist that the financial resources of 
a health insurance system shall be 
sufficient to pay adequately for high- 
grade services. Since the public 
would receive a larger amount of 
service with health insurance than 
without it, physicians as a whole 
would have a right to expect higher 
average incomes than they ordinarily 
receive. 

In this connection, President Tru- 
man said: 

The plan which I have suggested 
would be sufficient to pay most doctors 
more than the best they have received 
in peacetime years. The payments of 
the doctors’ bills would be guaranteed, 
and the doctors would be spared the 
annoyance and uncertainty of collect- 
ing fees from individual patients. 
The same assurance would apply to 
hospitals, dentists, and nurses for the 
services they render. 


Quality of care and freedom of pro- 
fession.—Even ready access of the 
public to needed care and adequate 
payments to those who furnish care 
are not enough, of course. There are 
fundamental questions with regard to 
safeguarding the quality of care and 


continuing professional progress. On 
these questions it is more appropriate 
that the profession should speak than 
that I should, but I wish to offer a few 
observations. 

By and large, it seems to me that 
quality of care should improve rather 
than decline if payment for service is 
guaranteed. It is alleged, however, 
that other characteristics of an insur- 
ance system will dominate the picture. 
And one hears about “regimentation” 
of doctors, “assignment of patients,” 
“political control,” and so on. 

Everyone agrees, I believe, that the 
patient shall have free choice of doc- 
tor, and that the doctor shall be free 
to accept or reject patients. If the 
fee no longer stands between patient 
and doctor, the competitive relation 
between doctors will still remain, but 
it will rest on quality and adequacy of 


care. These are essentials for contin- 
uing good care. Where then are the 
issues? 


One question concerns control over 
the professional aspects of medical 
practice. This is an ancient ques- 
tion—older than the Hippocratic 
Oath. Guidance, direction, supervi- 
sion, discipline of doctors are prima- 
rily matters for doctors to handle. 
Subject to Government regulation 
through licensure, the responsibility 
has always been, and should remain, 
with the medical profession. No Gov- 
ernment officer in his senses would 
take any other position. Just as public 
licensure gave the profession a new 
opportunity to deal with these prob- 
lems, just as grading of medical 
schools, registration of hospitals, ad- 
ministration of workmen’s compensa- 
tion, and establishment of voluntary 
insurance plans—to mention only a 
few—gave the profession new oppor- 
tunities to exercise professional con- 
trols, so inauguration of health insur- 
ance is still another step in the long 
evolutionary progress toward high 
ethical and qualitative standards. 
On this broad question, health insur- 
ance presents not a major threat but 
a new, great opportunity. 

Another question is summarized in 
the phrases about “regimentation,’’ 
“a czar over medicine,” and the like. 
There is one sure way for the medical 
profession to see that what it doesn’t 
want doesn’t happen, even by inad- 
vertence; that is to participate in 
planning the program. If it does, it 
will find itself working side by side 
with friends of the profession. There 
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is no problem here that can’t be solved 
by men of good will. 


Professional participation and pro- 
gram planning.—I hope I have suc- 
ceeded in pointing out some of the 
essential differences between a system 
of State medicine and a system of 
health insurance. The first means a 
change from private medicine to pub- 
lic medicine. The second means 
changing from a pay-as-you-are-sick 
method to a prepayment method for 
spreading the costs of medical care. 

However, even with this essential 
difference, it should be recognized that 
the medical profession has a justifi- 
able concern as to the effect of a sys- 
tem of health insurance on the pro- 
fession. The medical profession has 
a right to insist that the high stand- 
ards of medical practice achieved in 
this country shall not only be main- 
tained but also encouraged to advance 
as in the past. The medical profes- 
sion has a right to insist that the doc- 
tor-patient relationship shall not be 
impaired in any way. It has a right 


to insist that its members shall be 
remunerated adequately for the serv- 
ices they render. Therefore, I believe 
that the medical profession should as- 
sist in developing legislation and 
should participate in the administra- 
tion of the system that is enacted. I 
think it only fair to suggest, however, 
that organized medicine in this coun- 
try should not give the impression of 
unqualified opposition to any govern- 
mental attempt to spread the costs of 
medical care. 


Public Opinion Polls 


Though hazards are involved in any 
governmental attempt to meet the 
problem of spreading the costs of 
medical care, I believe we must recog- 
nize that there is a large and growing 
demand by the people of this country 
that the Government act. Every un- 
biased poll that has been taken in the 
last 10 years shows that this is so. 

As you know, the British Medical 
Association, as a result of more than 
30 years of experience with health 
insurance, is wholeheartedly in favor 


of the principle of compulsory health 
insurance. Indeed, it has assumed 
leadership in demanding that the 
present health insurance system be 
made more comprehensive in terms 
of persons covered and services pro- 
vided. Likewise, the Canadian Medi- 
cal Association has gone on record as 
favoring the principle of compulsory 
health insurance. 


Cooperation Between Medical Pro- 
fession and Government 


I hope that in this country, regard- 
less of differences of opinion that may 
exist on general policies or on im- 
portant details, the organized medical 
profession and the Government will 
join hands in undertaking to work 
out a constructive solution for the 
problem of assuring adequate health 
service for all the people. The Gov- 
ernment needs the help of the medical 
profession in achieving this objective 
and, in my opinion, the medical pro- 
fession also needs the help of the 
Government. 





(Continued from page 1) 


turn-over of employment and unem- 
ployment, the number of new claim- 
ants displaced, directly or indirectly, 
by returning veterans may be esti- 
mated at 75,000 to 100,000 a week— 
roughly, one worker was temporarily 
displaced for every four or five ex- 
servicemen returning to civilian occu- 
pation. 

States which had been most severely 
affected by the first impact of the can- 
cellation of war contracts in August 
and September showed appreciable 
improvement in work opportunities in 
November. The weekly number of 
claimants in Michigan declined from 
229,000 in the week ended September 
15 to 156,000 in the week ended No- 
vember 24. The crest of unemploy- 
ment has passed in Connecticut, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania, as well as 
in Massachusetts, Ohio, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, and Wisconsin. On the other 
hand, unemployment continued to rise 
in New York, the Pacific Coast States, 
and the South. 

The increase in unemployment in 
the agricultural States is probably 
due, at least partly, to the return of 
workers who had left those States dur- 
ing the war when more promising 
jobs were available in industrial areas. 

The conspicuous rise in unemploy- 
ment in the West may be due to sea- 
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sonal factors, the presence of migrant 
workers, and an influx of ex-service- 
men. These factors, combined with 
the cancellation of war contracts, may 
create considerable pockets of tem- 
porary unemployment in the Pacific 
Coast States, despite the economic 
boom in this region. 

The general trend is toward a more 
even distribution of unemployment 
over the country. The ratio of total 
weekly number of claims at the end 
of November to estimated covered 
employment as of December 1944 was 
5.7 percent for the whole country as 
compared with 5.6 percent 2 months 


earlier. The rate of unemployment 
declined in the same period from 13.6 
to 10.2 percent in Michigan; from 12.1 
to 10.7 percent in New Jersey; from 
9.4 to 7.5 percent in Connecticut; and 
from 7.2 to 5.9 percent in Illinois. It 
increased by more than 2 points in 
Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, and Washington, and 
by 1 to 2 points in California, Ken- 
tucky, Maine, Montana, Nevada, Ten- 
nessee, and West Virginia. Changes 
of less than half of 1 percent were 
recorded in Colorado, Georgia, Indi- 


(Continued on page 56) 


Weekly number of claimants for unemployment benefits, May 5—November 24, 1945 
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Postwar Economic Perspectives 
1. Experience After World War I 


By W. S. Woytinsky* 


Postwar trends in national income, business conditions, and em- 
ployment will establish the setting for planning in every aspect of 
social security—social insurance as well as public assistance. This 
article is one of several summarizing the results of a study of such 
trends, undertaken as an aid in evaluating social security measures. 
The study makes three approaches to the topic, of which this article, 
analyzing experience after World War I, represents the first. Follow- 
ing articles will consider possible trends in the light of the economic 
situation just before World War II and of the wartime economy. 
As in all BULLETIN articles, the opinions expressed are those of 
the author and do not necessarily reflect official views of the Social 


Security Board. 


In many of the economic problems of 
wartime—such as price control, allo- 
cation of strategic materials, renego- 
tiation and cancellation of war con- 
tracts, disposition of surplus mate- 
rials, and the like—study of experience 
from 1918 to 1920 has furnished valu- 
able guidance. A similar but wider 
approach is needed in examining 
present perspectives of postwar em- 
ployment. Economic’ dislocations 
after the earlier major wars are hand- 
writing on the wall, warnings of dan- 
gers which this country again con- 
fronts. 


The Timing of Postwar Dislocations 


In reading these writings, a first 
clue appears in the timing of postwar 
economic troubles. 

The simplest over-all measure of 
these troubles is the price index. In 
the past century, wars have had a pro- 
found influence on prices in the 
United States. Twice the smooth 
long-range trend of prices has been 
interrupted by outbursts of inflation— 
during the Civil War and World 
War I.’ Both times the course was 
similar: prices more than doubled 
within 3 or 4 years, declined abruptly, 
halted briefly much above the prewar 
level, then resumed the downward 
course, returning to the trend line 
many years later (chart 1). 

The similarity of price variations in 
the two postwar periods is amazing. 
In both, an inflationary price rise de- 
veloped immediately after the war, 
ended in a brief but violent fall of 
prices and an economic set-back (in 
1867 and 1920-21), and was followed 


*Principal Consulting Economist, Bu- 
reau of Employment Security. 

1A similar tide of inflation occurred in 
1812, also during a war. 


by a period of expansion that degen- 
erated into a boom and collapsed in 
deep depression. Until the collapse 
of 1929, the depression of 1873-79 was 
regarded as the longest and the most 
severe in our history. Both times it 
took about 15 years after the war for 
prices to return to the prewar level. 

Striking as this analogy may ap- 
pear, it should not be regarded as an 
inevitable precedent. It does show 
that a major war may throw a long 
shadow on the economic life of a 
nation. The “postwar period” after 
the Civil War lasted until 1880. After 
World War I, “postwar dislocations” 
were not ironed out until 1936. All 
in all, each period extended over 
nearly a generation. 


The Phases of Postwar Economy 


Both the Civil War and World War 
I left some maladjustments that were 


temporary and more or less superfi- 
cial, and others that remained in the 
economy like a hidden infection, with 
delayed action. Not all the aftermath 
of war was destructive, however. 
Both wars stimulated technological 
progress and expansion of mass pro- 
duction of staple commodities.” Eco- 
nomic development after both wars 
was characterized by acceleration of 
prewar trends and by violent clashes 
of inflationary and _ deflationary 
forces. 

If the length of a full business cycle 
is measured by the distance between 
the two low points of factory employ- 
ment (a simplification of the method 
recommended by the National Bureau 
of Economic Research) five cycles may 
be distinguished in the 20 years fol- 
lowing the Armistice in November 
1918 (chart 2): February 1919—Janu- 
ary 1921, with a peak in March 1920; 
January 1921-—July 1924, with a peak 
in June 1923; July 1924—January 1928, 
with a peak in September 1926; Janu- 
ary 1928—March 1933° with a peak in 
September 1929; March 1933-—June 
1938, with a peak in August 1937. 

Closer examination reveals that the 


*Mass production of clothing of 
standardized size was invented during the 
Civil War. Assembly lines were intro- 
duced in many industries during World 
War I. Plastics and chemistry have 
triumphed during World War II 

’The second low point of the depres- 
sion; the preceding low was in July 1932. 
Since the spell between the two points 
cannot be described as a distinct cycle, it 
should be added either to the descending 
slope of the preceding cycle or to the as- 
cending slope of the following cycle. The 
writer prefers the first method 


Chart 1.—Variations in wholesale prices, 1850-1945 
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Chart 2.—Variations in employment in manufacturing industries, 1919-38 
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set-backs from June 1923 to July 
1924 and from September 1927 to 
January 1928 were rather mild in 
comparison with those in 1920, 1930- 
32, and 1937. The period from Janu- 
ary 1922 to March 1932, therefore, 
may be regarded as one major cycle 
with the peak in September 1929, 
overlapped by minor fluctuations. 
This simplified pattern of economic 
ups and downs after World War I is 
illustrated by the free-hand dotted 
line in chart 2. 

A significant relationship appears 
between the trend in factory employ- 
ment (the dotted curve in chart 2) 
and variation in wholesale prices 
(chart 1). The rise in employment 
after the end of the war, with the peak 
in March 1920, corresponds to the rise 
and peak of inflation immediately 
after the Armistice, the contraction 
of employment in 1921 corresponds to 
the collapse of wartime price inflation. 
The expansion period from 1922 to 
1929 shown in chart Z corresponds to 
the period of relative stability of 
prices in chart 1, and the descending 
slope of the employment curve from 
September 1930 to 1932 parallels a 
similar movement of prices. 

The two major depressions between 
World Wars I and II have been desig- 
nated in chart 2 as primary and sec- 
ondary postwar depressions, while the 
economic expansion from 1922 to 1929 
is termed picking-up postwar pros- 
perity. “Postwar” is used here to in- 
dicate that both depressions as well as 
the era of prosperity between them 
were consequences of the war. The 


objective of the following analysis is 


1929 1931 = 1933 —— 1937 
to check this contention and to show 
to what extent World War I was re- 
sponsible for economic developments 
in the 1920’s and 1930’s. 

Experience in that decade has been 
described in great detail by the Com- 
mittee on Recent Economic Changes 
of President Hoover’s Conference on 
Unemployment. Wesley C. Mitchell 
summarized the Committee’s report as 
follows: “What has been happening in 
the United States is the latest phase of 
cumulative processes which have dom- 
inated western life since the Indus- 
trial Revolution got under way. Pow- 
erful as these processes are, they 
were appreciably influenced by the 
sudden outbreak of the war and by the 
sudden return of peace. By changing 
the conditions amidst which the old 
influences worked, these world shocks 
contributed to strange results.”* In 
the light of more recent events, eco- 
nomic developments in that decade 
appear still stranger than they ap- 
peared when these words were writ- 
ten, shortly before the 1929 collapse. 


The Primary Postwar 

Depression (1921-22) 
Immediately after the Armistice in 
November 1918, appreciable cut-backs 
occurred in coal mining and the iron 
and steel industry as well, of course, 
as in munitions production and ship- 
building. A feeling of uncertainty was 
widespread, but, “although workers 


4 Recent Economic Changes in the 
United States, Report of the Committee on 
Recent Economic Changes, of the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Unemployment, 1929, 
Vol. 2, p. 842. 


and employers feared the worst, ac- 
tually there was little distress.” ° 

Early in 1919, Wesley C. Mitchell 
writes, “there was grave uncertainty 
regarding the trend of affairs... 
But, early in the spring, signs of eager 
demand for consumers’ goods began 
to appear. In April, Federal Reserve 
agents reported that ‘the business 
community has given up the thought 
that it may profitably await a further 
considerable reduction in prices .. .’ 
The underfed European populations 
bid eagerly for our foodstuffs; also 
they were short of raw materials for 
their mills ... Domestic demands 
were scarcely less keen . . . there was 
need for buying more than the cus- 
tomary quantities of clothing, house- 
hold furnishings and other semidur- 
able comforts ...and there was 
pressing call for more houses ... For 
a time customers were willing to pay 
almost any price for prompt deliv- 
eries. Employment had been full for 
three years, soldiers commonly had 
substantial sums due them when mus- 
tered out, new jobs were readily had 
at high money wages, everyone seemed 
tired of economizing. Under these 
circumstances, 1919 developed into a 
great trading year.’ ° 

All in all, contractive forces domi- 
nated the first half of this year and 
expansive forces, the second half. 

Essentially, the economic trends in 
1919 were determined by the progress 
of demobilization and reconversion. 
Quarterly variations in gross national 
product and its distribution between 
war and civilian needs in that year, 
as compared with those in 1918, were 
as follows:’ 








Annual rates ! (in billions) 


Year and quarter 








Gross " 2 
Pe 1 War Nonwar 
| product | output output 
| CU. | 
1918 
First quarter $41.7 | $7.4 $34.3 
Second quarter 42.3 9.3 33.0 
Third quarter 42.5 10. 3 32.2 
Fourth quarter 40.5 | 11.6 28.9 
1919 
First quarter 40.9 9.0 | 31.9 
Second quarter 40. 2 | 6.7 33. 5 
Third quarter 43.0 4.2 38.8 
Fourth quarter 42.3 1.8 40.5 
1In terms of 1914 dollars. 
5 Stewart, Stella, Demobilization of 


Manpower, 1918-19, U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Bulletin No. 784, p. 19. 

6 Recent Economic Changes, Vol. 2, pp. 
849-850. 

7Kuznets, Simon, National Product in 
Wartime, National Bureau of Economic 
Research, Inc., No. 44, 1945, p. 138. 
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After a short spell of contraction, 
cut-backs in war production were 
more than offset by the expansion in 
peacetime industries. Factory em- 
ployment declined 15 percent from the 
war peak (third quarter, 1918) to the 
low point (second quarter, 1919) ,* but 
the index of average monthly employ- 
ment in 1919 was only 3 percent below 
the average for the preceding year 
(table 1). The apparent absence of 
unemployment at that time seems to 
indicate that the lay-offs in munitions 
industries and release of men from the 
armed forces were offset by with- 
drawal of emergency war workers, the 
pending demand for labor (unfilled 
jobs), and expanding peacetime pro- 
duction. 

The growth of national income in 
1919 was due largely to an advance in 
prices; the great problem was the con- 
tinuous rise in the cost of living. This 
was also the immediate cause of the 
bitter and violent industrial disputes 
in 1919 and 1920, especially in coal 
mining, steel, and clothing industries, 
and in telephone and railroad serv- 
ices. The great trading year 1919 was 
also a year of runaway inflation and 
social turmoil. 

By the time the inflationary postwar 
boom reached its peak in the winter 
of 1919-20, disorganization of the eco- 
nomic system was evidenced by the 
low output per worker. The available 
statistics of productivity of labor show 
either stagnation or decline in tech- 
nological progress during the war. 
Wesley C. Mitchell regards these de- 
velopments as testimony that “both 
employment and labor were deplor- 
ably lax” and suggests that during the 
war we had “neglected our industrial 
equipment for civilian production and 
made but few improvements in 
methods.” ” 

The postwar boom was brief. Stock 
prices collapsed first, by the end of 
1919. The downturn in wholesale 
prices came 6 months later. By the 
autumn of 1920 a severe industrial 
depression had developed. Factory 
employment dropped 30 percent from 
March 1920 to July 1921. Unemploy- 
ment rose above 4 million. Two years 
after the end of the war, more workers 
~ 8 Recent Economic Changes, Vol. 2, p. 
464. The Brookmire Economic Service es- 
timated average unemployment in 1919 
at 75,000 (as compared with more than 2 
million in 1914), defining unemployment 
as the difference between the “actual em- 
ployment” and the “probable maximum 
employment” (or “full employment”). 

* Tbid., p. 851. 


Table 1.—Primary postwar depression: Selected business statistics, 1917-22 





Item 


Federal budget: ! 
— 
Expenditures. _----_..-- 
Surplus (+) or deficit (—) 
Foreign trade: 
ee 
ea 
National income *_. 


Manufactures: 
Employment, United States_-_-_..-..-- 
Employment, New York City-- 
Production - - .-.-..---- cian 

Prices: 

Wholesale prices 
Cost of living silat 
Stocks (New York Times) 


Commercial failures: 
Monthly average number 


Monthly average liabilities 


| 
| 117 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 


Amount (in billions) 


i 








60.4 65.9 





= 
Index numbers (1918=100) 





— 100 | 97 | 98 5 | 
98 100 93 | 97 | 76 81 
100 97} 101 | 


_ 


93 100 106 
85 100 116 
109 100 118 


118 7 
133 119 | 
115 93 | 113 





Number 





1,154 832 538 740 1, 638 1,973 





Amount (in millions 





$14 $9 $25 $52 $52 


$15 





1 Ordinary receipts and expenditures for year 
ended June 20. 


were out of jobs than ever before in 
the United States. 

The origin of the 1921 depression 
was as clear as that of the boom of 
1919. The boom was caused by the 
run-away inflation, the depression was 
caused by the boom. The unusual 
severity of unemployment was due to 
the protracted rise of prices after the 
war ended.” 

Apart from the overdue readjust- 
ment of prices, the 1921 depression 
brought significant changes in organ- 
ization of industrial enterprises. In 
view of falling prices and relatively 
Stable wages, manufacturers were 
compelled to improve the technique of 
production, to introduce labor-saving 
devices, to streamline organization. 


1% Mitchell, comparing fluctuations in 
prices after the first World War with those 
after the Civil War, shows that in 50 years 
we had learned little about handling eco- 
nomic problems. “At the close of the Civil 
War, wholesale prices had fallen from 216 
in January, 1865, to 158 in July—a drop 
of over 25 percent in 6 months. That 
fall produced no grave crisis . . . Perhaps 
if the fall had come soon after the Armis- 
tice, when many expected it and almost 
everyone was cautious, it would have 
passed off much as in 1865. But prices 
had risen in 1919, the volume of trade had 
expanded, profits had been high, the pre- 
liminary warnings of the Federal Reserve 
banks had been ineffectual, and, when the 
turn came, many business enterprises 
were caught with heavy inventories and 
heavy future commitments.” (Recent 
Economic Changes, Vol. 2, p. 852.) 


? Total realized income. (Recent Economic 
Changes, Vol. 11, p. 763.) 


The “assembly line,” which before the 
war had been the trademark of the 
automobile industry, was introduced 
in other branches of production. In- 
dustry emerged from the temporary 
slump vigorous and ready for expan- 
sion, 

In the summer of 1922, production 
began to rise. By the end of the year, 
unemployment dropped almost to the 
prewar level. Mass unemployment, 
however, had left bitterness and frus- 
tration, particularly among ex-serv- 
icemen, who sincerely believed that 
they had fought to make the world 
safe for democracy and found them- 
selves without jobs after they came 
home. 

In retrospect we see that the de- 
pression of 1921-22 might have been 
avoided or at least partly ironed out 
by a far-sighted economic policy in 
1918-20. In fact, the immediate after- 
math of the war economy could have 
been liquidated smoothly and more 
economically, and the necessary tech- 
nical and administrative improve- 
ments in industrial production could 
have been introduced gradually, with- 
out mass lay-offs of workers, if prices 
had been kept under control during 
the war and, in particular, after the 
Armistice. Likewise, if there had not 
been the continuous rise in living 
costs, violent clashes between labor 
and management could have been 
prevented more readily. Social tur- 
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moil and the 1921-22 depression had 
a@ common source in run-away infla- 
tion. 

After the inflation had proceeded 
to the point it reached in the spring 
of 1920, economic balance could 
hardly have been restored without 
drastic deflation. Such a deflation 
could certainly have been postponed 
by measures to prolong the inflation. 
Unless this policy had been carried on 
indefinitely, however, readjustment 
would have had to come later, and 
it is not unlikely that protracted in- 
flation would have brought more 
costly economic dislocations than the 
depression of 1920-21. The calamity 
could have been avoided only by pre- 
ventive measures. In this sense, the 
economic losses and suffering during 
the 1921-22 depression were the price 
the Nation paid for the inadequacy 
of economic controls in 1918-20." 


Postwar Prosperity (1923-29) 

The general trend in 1923-29 was 
upward, with a steep slope in the 
early and final stages and a nearly 
level plateau in the middle (chart 2). 
The expansion began with the revival 
after 1922 and ended at the lofty peak 
in September 1929, on the eve of the 
stock-market collapse. Despite minor 
set-backs in 1924 and 1927, this period 
gave contemporary observers the im- 
pression of steady progress and was 
interpreted as an “era of prosperity.” 
After that prosperity had burst like a 
soap bubble, it was to be known as a 
“fools’ paradise.” 

When we speak of full employment 
in postwar America, we think of some- 
thing different from the situation in 
the 1920’s. It is therefore necessary 
to look more closely at the main 
trends of that time, as they appeared 
to contemporaries and appear now in 
the light of subsequent events. 


Contemporary Views of the Expan- 
sion 

When the Committee on Recent 
Economic Changes completed its re- 
port, the glorious era of prosperity 
was nearing its end and the Commit- 
tee was not unaware of approaching 
danger. 

“During the later months of the pe- 
riod covered by the survey,” it pointed 
out, “a new tendency has been ob- 
served. Investors, as well as a large 


11 Price-Control Bill: Hearings Before the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency (77th Cong., Ist sess.) , 1941, revised, 
Part 1, pp. 225-233. 


body of speculators, have invested 
through the Stock Exchanges not only 
their savings, but the proceeds of 
loans secured through banks and 
brokers, until the credit structure of 
the country has been sufficiently 
weighted to indicate a credit strin- 
gency, resulting in an abnormally high 
rate for call money and an appreciable 
increase in the rate of interest for bus- 
iness purposes. The consequences of 
this process cannot be measured at 
this time, but they are factors in the 
problem of maintaining economic 
balance. . .”” 

Otherwise, the report describes the 
economic system as fundamentally 
sound, full of vitality, capable of prac- 
tically illimitable expansion. In spite 
of the “spotty” character of gains, and 
“difference in activity as between 
groups and areas and industries, the 
rising standard of living characteris- 
tic of this period was widespread, and 
has reached the highest level in our 
national history.” “ 

The Committee held that the un- 
precedented economic expansion in 
the 1920’s was due mainly to technical 
progress including the widespread 
development of electric power. Fi- 
nancial conditions also favored ex- 
pansion of production: “Stimulated 
by the urge for funds to finance the 
vast production program of the 
United States during the World, War, 
the number of shareholders in the 
country’s business enterprises has, it 
is estimated, grown from about 2 mil- 
lion to more than 17 million; and out 
of increasing incomes these investors 
have continued to pour their savings 
into the stream of credit.” * 

Most fortunate, according to the 
report, was the synchronizing of a 
high wage level and a stationary cost 
of living. “With rising wages and 
relatively stable prices we have be- 
come consumers of what we produce 
to an extent never before realized.” * 

“In the early postwar period,” the 
report continues, “much of the press 
and many employers demanded a 
‘liquidation’ of labor. It was freely 
declared that business could not 
settle down until wages were brought 
back to prewar levels. Labor had en- 
joyed a higher standard of living and 
naturally opposed wage cuts. This 


12 Recent Economic Chamges, Vol. 1, 
p. XII. 

%Tbid., p. X. 

4 Tbid., p. XII. 

%Ibid., p. XIV. 


might have precipitated a period of 
serious strife, had it not been that 
leaders of industrial thought, watch- 
ing the trend of affairs, noted that the 
result of the continuance of high 
wages was that the dammed-up pur- 
chasing desires which had been held 
back during the war on account of the 
national economic program, burst 
forth and not only the high wages 
which were being currently earned but 
accumulated savings as well were 
poured into the channels of com- 
merce. They were quick to grasp the 
significance of the power of the con- 
sumer with money to spend to create 
an accelerated cycle of productivity. 
They began consciously to propound 
the principle of high wages and low 
costs as a policy of enlightened indus- 
trial practice.” * 

“The survey has proved conclu- 
Sively ... that wants are almost in- 
Satiable; that one want satisfied 
makes way for another ... Weseem 
only to have touched the fringe of our 
potentialities.” ” 

“During the past few years equilib- 
rium has been fairly well main- 
tained ... There has been balance 
between the economic forces—not 
perfect balance, but a degree of bal- 
ance which has enabled the intricate 
machine to produce and to serve our 
people.” * 

The Committee’s optimism did not 
keep it from noticing serious malad- 
justments, however, such as overex- 
pansion of speculation and the unsat- 
isfactory situation of farmers,” but its 
tendency was to underrate the danger 
of these maladjustments and to over- 


%Tbid. Italics supplied. 

1 Tbid., pp. XVITI-XIX. 

8% Ibid., p. XXI. 

19 Wesley C. Mitchell describes their sit- 
uation as follows: “. .. American farm- 
ers gained greatly in relative economic 
status between the beginning and the end 
of the war, though, even at their peak, 
agricultural incomes per capita remained 
far below the national average. The cat- 
astrophic drop from 1919 to 1921 wiped 
out all of this gain and considerably 
more. If our estimates are reliable, by 
1925 farmers had won back to their pre- 
war position in comparison with average 
per capita incomes in other occupations, 
but they were by no means so well off as 
in 1919-20 ... the not unfavorable in- 
come comparison which 1925 makes with 
prewar years is due to the use of shrink- 
ing per capita figures for farmers and 
swelling per capita figures for the total 
population. An industry which keeps up 
its per capita quota of the national income 
because thousands of workers withdraw 
from it cannot be regarded as flourishing.” 
(Recent Economic Changes, Vol. 2, p. 883.) 
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rate the stability of the economic sys- 
tem. In brief, the report reflects the 
widespread conviction in the 1920’s 
that the United States had discovered 
the philosophers’ stone of perpetual 
prosperity. 


Present View of the Expansion 


The collapse in the autumn of 1929 
cast new light on the prosperity of 
the preceding decade. It appears now 
as a spell of postwar expansion, accel- 
erated at first by liquidation of war 
savings and a real estate boom and, 
toward the end, by the boom in stock 
speculation. The principal expansive 
forces of that period stemmed from 
the war: deferred demand for durable 
goods; postponed repairs of houses and 
commercial buildings; accumulated 
savings and liquid business reserves; 
capital investment delayed because of 
shortage of labor and raw materials; 
and growth of new industries. 

Production of durable goods, includ- 
ing houses and capital goods, had to 
make up not only for the brief spell 
of our actual participation in World 
War I but also for the periods of un- 
easiness and uncertainty before the 
United States entered the war and 
after the Armistice—in all, at least 7 
years. It is hardly possible to meas- 
ure the backlog in dollars and man- 
years of work, but probably the de- 
mand accumulated during those 7 
years was sufficient to bolster produc- 
tion for an equal time on a level some 
40 percent above what would have 
represented current demand. 

In fact, the characteristic of the 
period from 1923 to 1929 is a striking 
expansion of production of durable 
goods in comparison with nondurable 
goods. Taking the average for 1935 to 
1939 as 100, indexes of the two 
branches of manufacturing produc- 
tion varied as follows: 


Federal Reserve index 


Ratio of 
| (1935-39 = 100) | index for 
“a RR eS 
Year index for 
| Durable | Nondurable! nondurable 
| goods | goods goods 
| | 
1921. . 3 57 | 0.94 
1922. 8] 67 | 1. 21 
1923 _. | 103 72 | 1. 43 
1924 15 69 1.38 
1925. 107 76 1.41 
1926. - 114 79 | 1. 44 
1927 - 107 | 83 1.29 
1928 _ . 117 85 1.38 
1929. . 132 93 | 1. 42 


The abundance of money in the 
1920’s was likewise a consequence of 
the war. Although most of the small 


wartime savings were lost in inflation 


and real estate speculation, fortunes 
of big war profiteers remained ready 
for investment or new speculation. 
There was also the spirit of adventure 
ahd a readiness to take chances— 
especially with borrowed money. 
Money was almost as easy after the 
war as in 1917-18. 

Stimulating expansion, these fac- 
tors at the same time undermined sta- 
bility of the economic system. De- 
ferred demand was bound to be 
satisfied, sooner or later, leaving a 
vacuum in outlets for current produc- 
tion. Expansion of credit and specu- 
lative gains in the stock market could 
exercise an invigorating effect on the 
national economy for a few years but 
not indefinitely. Meanwhile these 
factors concealed fundamental mal- 
adjustments in the economic system 
such as the increased indebtedness 
and high production costs in agricul- 
ture; the artificially high prices in in- 
dustries dominated by monopolistic 
forces; and expansion of the capacity 
of particular industries far beyond the 
current demand for their product. 

The stupendous rise of the automo- 
bile industry typifies the period. 
Apart from a minor set-back in 1927 
the output of motor vehicles increased 
steadily—from 2.5 million in 1922 to 
nearly 5.4 million in 1929—and the 
number of registered cars rose from 
12.2 million to 26.5 million, generating 
a steadily growing demard for gaso- 
line, development and maintenance of 
roads, repair and storage services, 
and the like. The expanding auto- 
mobile industry thus contributed to 
the growth of other industries. 

That growth was bound to slow 
down, however, after the saturation of 
demand. To some extent, this is a 
trend in all new industries, but the 
contraction in the automobile indus- 
try was particularly disturbing, for 
its expansion had been exceptionally 
rapid. In retrospect, it is obvious that 
it would have been better for the 
American economy as a whole if the 
annual production of automobiles in 
the 1920’s had not exceeded 3 or 3.5 
million. 

Generally speaking, the character- 
istic of the 1920’s was the overexpan- 
sion of certain industries rather than 
an excessive over-all rate of economic 
progress. Until 1928, real per capita 
income” remained below the peak a 


*” As computed by Robert F. Martin, Na- 
tional Income in the United States, 1799- 
1938, National Industrial Conference 
Board Studies No. 241, 1939, pp. 6, 7. 


decade earlier, during the war. In 
1928 real per capita income was only 
a little above the trend, indicating a 
dramatic retardation in economic 
progress in comparison with the last 
three decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The rise from 1922 to 1929 was 
steep not because its final point was 
particularly high but because it 
started far below the trend line. In 
other words, the steep rise from 1922 
to 1929 was a reaction to the steep de- 
cline from 1918 to 1922. 

The collapse in the autumn of 1929 
cannot be explained by the excessive 
speed of economic growth in the 
preceding period. If this had been the 
sole or the chief maladjustment, equi- 
librium might have been restored by 
slowing down further advance for 2 
or 3 years, without an appreciable 
set-back in production. 

The fundamental weakness of the 
expansion in the 1920’s was in the 
plight of the farmers and in the stead- 
ily widening gap between the current 
output of goods and services and the 
purchasing power currently generated 
by their production and distribution. 
Despite the policy of high wages, the 
share of wages in the value of indus- 
trial products declined steadily as a 
result of progressive displacement of 
human labor by mechanical devices. 

Population increased in the 1920’s at 
a rate of somewhat more than 1 per- 
cent annually. The equilibrium of 
the economic system required a simi- 
lar rate of annual increase of employ- 
ment—that is, a gain of about 500,000 
per year, or 3 million from 1923 to 
1929. However, employment in the 
main industrial divisions varied from 
1919 to 1929 as follows: ™ 


| Average number of work- 
} ers 
Industry (in thousands 
|} 1919 1923 1929 
Agriculture, total 11,106 | 11,385 11, 289 
Family workers. - . 8, 322 8, 491 8, 305 
Hired workers -- 2, 784 2, 894 2, 984 


W age earners in manufac- | 

turing, mining, and | 
steam railroads, total.| 11,322 | 11,076 10, 835 
Manufacturing | 8,418 | 8,195 8, 369 
Mining 824 W4 712 
Steam railroads 2, 079 1,977 1, 755 





All the addition to the labor force 
was directed to building construc- 
tion, trade, and service industries, and, 


21 Handbook of Labor Statistics, 1941 
Edition, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
No. 694, Vol. 1, p. 179, and Vol. 2, p. 8. 
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since the work opportunities in these 
industries could not keep pace with 
the growing labor force, a persistent 
and large volume of unemployment 
remained throughout the whole pe- 
riod of prosperity.” 

The share of wages in income paid 
out in manufacturing, mining, and 
railroad transportation declined 
steadily. At the beginning of expan- 
sion—perhaps from 1923 to 1926— 
the additional purchasing power nec- 
essary for keeping the wheels of pro- 
duction rolling was provided by in- 
creasing earnings in service indus- 
tries,“ war savings, business reserves, 
expansion of credits (especially for 
home building), and the demand for 
American products abroad. Later, 
these factors were dwarfed by the 
fabulous gains from stock-exchange 
speculation. 

From 1922 through 1924 the rise in 
the stock market kept pace with the 
general economic expansion. Begin- 
ning with 1925, stock prices began to 
outrun the capitalized value of divi- 
dends of the respective concerns. In 
1928, when the average price of se- 
curities was more than double that in 
1924, the situation became alarming, 
and the Federal Reserve Board in- 
creased the discount rate to discour- 
age speculation. The new discount 
rate (5 percent per annum) was triv- 
ial, however, in comparison with gains 
which could be made at that time by 
gambling with borrowed money. In 
the summer of 1929 the average price 
of stocks was more than double the 
average for 1926, and more than triple 
that for 1924 (see table 1). The mar- 
ket value of all shares listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange advanced 
from $27 billion in December 1924 to 
$38 billion in December 1926 and to 
$90 billion in August 1929. 

Assuming that security prices as of 
December 1926 represented roughly 
the capital value of the respective con- 
cerns, it appears that in August 1929 
stockholders held approximately $52 
billion in fictitious values, gains from 
stock speculation in 22 years. Dur- 
ing the 12 months before the collapse, 
the stock exchange yielded $32 bil- 
lion in profits. Measured in net 


2 Recent Economic Changes, Vol. 2, 
p. 478. 

23 According to the Department of Com- 
merce, compensation of all employees for 
the years 1923-29 represented 63.3, 62.8, 
61.3, 63.3, 64.1, 63.0, and 63.7 percent, 
respectively, of the total national income. 


profits, security speculation not only 
became the biggest single business in 
the United States but overshadowed 
all other businesses combined. In 
fact, gains from stock-exchange spec- 
ulation were five times as much as the 
combined dividends in manufactures, 
mining, wholesale and retail trade, 
railroads, telegraph and telephone 
companies, and insurance and bank- 
ing, including trust companies, which 
in their turn specialized in security 
speculation. 

There is no precise information on 
the distribution of speculative gains 
among different groups of the popu- 
lation. It is fairly probable, however, 
that billions of dollars of such gains 
were pooled with dividends and other 
capital income—to some extent even 
with wages and salaries in higher in- 
come brackets—and the total amount 
was partly spent, partly saved, and 
partly used for further speculation. 
By creating supplementary purchas- 
ing power over the whole era of pros- 
perity, and especially in its final 
phase, speculation provided outlets for 
goods which could not be sold to the 
people engaged directly in production 
or distribution and opened new op- 
portunities for investments. 

In brief, the prosperity of the 1920’s 
was a tower built on the sands of pro- 
gressive inflation. The fact that there 
was no price rise at that time does not 
change the basic character of that 
era.” It was inflationary and doomed 
to collapse because, at that time, not 
only further expansion of production 
but also maintenance of the exiSting 
level depended on the continuous ex- 
pansion of credit and accumulation 
of fictitious gains from security spec- 
ulation. 


The Secondary Postwar Depression 
(1930-36) 


Very few contemporary observers 
suspected that the panic which broke 
out on the stock exchange in Septem- 
ber 1929 was the end of one era in the 
economic history of the United States 
and the beginning of another. 

The progress of depression.—The 
first symptoms of the approaching 
downturn in business conditions ap- 
peared in the building industry. Con- 
struction of houses reached the peak 
in 1925 and then declined slowly. The 


* The inflation of the 1920’s had an in- 
direct effect on prices inasmuch as it pre- 
vented and postponed their return to the 
prewar level (see chart 1). 


value of contracts awarded for build- 
ings of all types (in 37 States) began 
to decline in the second half of 1928. 
The loss in 1929 was particularly 
sharp.* The fact that the cycle in 
building activities had entered the 
contractive phase did not alarm the 
business world, however, since in 
nearly all other fields expansion was 
gaining momentum—industrial out- 
put and factory employment rose 
from month to mouth, and security 
prices went up day by day. 

The panic on the stock exchange in 
September 1929 came unexpectedly. 
For the first day or two, losses were 
more or less spotty; some securities 
resisted more than others; some con- 
cerns succeeded — temporarily—in 
protecting the price of their shares. 
But finally all stocks were carried 
down by the irresistible avalanche of 
sales. The stock-prices index of the 
New York Times fell in 2 months from 
301 to 199; the market value of shares 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change dropped from $90 billion in 
August to $64 billion in November. 

Although this was the most far- 
reaching “liquidation” in the history 
of the stock exchange, its immediate 
consequences for the economy of the 
United States were not spectacular. 
The number of bank suspensions and 
commercial failures rose somewhat, 
and industrial production and fac- 
tory employment declined. These re- 
actions were comparatively mild, 
however. 

Officially, the depression was not 
recognized until the summer of 1930. 
The Department of Labor, for ex- 
ample, minimized the significance of 
the decline in factory employment in 
October 1929, pointing out that the 
loss was due mainly to the reduction 
of personnel in the automobile and 
automobile-tire industries.” In No- 
vember there was an unusually sharp 
seasonal decline.” No explanation 
was given for the 3-point drop in De- 
cember, but analyzing the labor 
market in January 1930 the Monthly 
Labor Review emphasized that the 
observed contraction in employment 
was seasonal.” In February only an 


2 Wickens, David L., and Foster, Ray R., 
Nonfarm Residential Construction, 1920- 
1936 (National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, Bulletin No. 65, Sept. 15, 1937). 

2eMonthly Labor Review, December 
1929, p. 169. 

7 Tbid., January 1930, p. 150. 

28 Tbid., March 1930, p. 150. 
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unusually small seasonal growth of 
employment was perceived.” The 
April changes seemed again to follow 
“the most general seasonal trends.” ” 
No comments on business trends were 
given in subsequent monthly surveys 
of employment. 

The road the United States trav- 
eled from the peak of prosperity in 
1929 to the depth of depression, and 
then back uphill to recovery, is out- 
lined in table 2. The tempo of the 
decline in production and other eco- 
nomic activities was uneven, and the 


* Ibid., April 1930, p. 174. 
* Ibid., June 1930, p. 200. 


Table 2.—The great depression: Selected business statistics, 1929-38 


prevailing trend may be described as 
a series of consecutive spasmodic con- 
tractions. 

The spring of 1930 brought a stock- 
market revival. Security prices re- 
covered almost 40 percent of their 
losses. The upturn in the index of 
industrial production, especially in 
durable goods and in employment and 
pay rolls in durable goods industries, 
seemed to indicate that business 
conditions were improving. All il- 
lusions, however, were dispersed by a 
new collapse of the stock market that 
began in May 1930 and continued at 
an accelerated pace to the end of 
that year. Although not quite as 





Economic indexes 





Wage-earner pay rolls in | 



































Manufacturing | Wage-earner employment 
Year production in manufacturing indus- manufacturing indus- 
(1935-39 = 100) tries (1939= 100) | tries (1939= 100) | Whole- | 
and 
month Income | gale 
payments! | ' | prices 
= ) | . Ion- 926= 
(1929= 100 | Dur- Dur- Non- Dur- | gers. 100) 
| Total able Total able durable | Total able | onal 
goods | goods goods | goods goem | 
1929 | 
January 98 103 120 101.7 111.9 93.7} 1126] 1186] 106.8 | 95.9 
April__..__.| 99 116 144 106.7 | 119.6 96.6} 123.8] 136.4 111.6 | 95.5 
July 101 112 139 107. 4 121.0 96.7} 117.8] 127.4] 108.5 | 96. 5 
October... _. 102 114 132 109. 1 119.3 | 101.0 | 123. 4 131.7 115.3 95.1 
1930 é ’ | ; | i. | af : : 
January 100 95 105 98.2; 105.0 92.8 104.7} 105.7} 103.8] 92 
April 96 | 102 119 97.4 105.2} 91.3] 1069] 112.5 101.5 | 90. 
July 93 | 87 94 90.5 95.7| 86.4] 923 91.8 92.7 | 84. 4 
October... 89 | 84 83/ 888| 897/ 881] 90.0| 864] 935] 83.0 
1931 | 
January 85 | 74 71 80.1 80.1 80.2 76.3 | 68.6 | 83.8 78. 2 
April 89 | 83 84 81.3 80. 5 81.9 81.0 | 75.0 | 87.0 74.8 
July 80 74 66 77.8 74.4) 804] 722] 622] 820] 72.0 
October 74 | 68 54 75.5 69.0) 80.7) 67.1) 55.4) 786) 70 
| | | 
1932 | 
January 71 61 45 70.1 64.3 | 74.6 58.6 | 47.3 | 69.7 | 67.3 
April 66 58 46 67.9 61.6 72.8 | 53.8 | 42.9 | 64.6 | 65.5 
July 61 50 36 61.1 55.5 65.5 | 43.9] 341) 53.4] 64.5 
October. ___| 59 59 38 67.2} 55.0 | 76.9 49.7 | 34.6 | 64.5 | 64.4 
1933 | | 
January 58 | 54 35 63.3 52.9 | 71.6 | 43.7 | 31.9 | 55. 2 61.0 
April 55 58 42 63.9} 53.1] 72.5 43.9| 32.0 55.5 | 60. 4 
July 58 | 84 74 76.3} 66.3] 841] 57.2 46.0 68. 1 68.9 
October. ___| 61 | 73 61| 84.6] 75.4] 91.9 | 66.3) 538] 78.6 71.2 
| | | 
1934 | | | | 
January 66 | 67 55 | 78.8 | 72.1 | 84.1 | 60.9 | 50.0 | 71.5 78.3 
April 65 | 82 80 88.8 | 84.9 | 92.0 75.6 | 69.2 | 81.8 78. 6 
July 66 | 71 63} 86.4] 832] 8&8 68.2] 59.5 76.6 | 78.4 
October | 67 71 55| 86.0 76.8} 93.2 69.4] 55.9] 826} 78.0 
1935 | | | 
January 69 | 80 7 86.8 81.4 91.0 73.2 64.0] 82.3 77.7 
April 70 | 85 83 91.3 | 88.9 93. 1 80.9 | 75.3 86.3 77.2 
July 70 83 76 88.8] 85.7 91.3| 74.9 | 67.6] 821 78.0 
October 73 95 92/ 95.3 | 92.9 | 97.2} 86.2] 81.7 90. 6 78.3 
1936 | 
January 76 90 89 92. 4 | 92. 2 | 92.5] 83.5 80. 2 86.6} 78.8 | 
April 77 101 107 95.5| 97.0} 943] 989.6] 90.8 88. 4 80. 1 
July int] 87 103 109 98.4 | 100.8 96.5 | 90.7 91.3 90.0 79.4 
October... .| 83 114 120 105.0 | 106.7 103.6 | 100.8 102.8 98.9 80. 5 
| 
1937 | 
January 85 113 118 104.8 108. 6 101.8 | 102. 6 104.8 100. 5 80.6 
April 88 124 137 111.4 119. 1 105.3 | 119.0 129.9 108. 2 79.7 
July. 89 118 130 110.9 120.0 103.7} 114.1 123.1 105. 2 80.5 
October 88 109 117 110. 4 118.9 103.7 | 113.8 124. 1 03. 6 81.5 
1938 | | 
January 82 | 7 70 91.1 91.5 90.7 81.8| 77.3 a3 85.9 
April 79 | 80 72 89. 4 86. 8 91.4 81.6 75.6 7.4 | 88.0 
July 78 | 83 | 69| 86.0 79.7} 90.8 7.8| 67.9] 87.5| 87.9 | 
October. ...| 81 99 92} 943] 89.9 7.7} 922) 87.1 | 972] 854 



































1 Adjusted for seasonal variation. 


abrupt as the panic in September- 
November 1929, this set-back proved 
as destructive: from May to Decem- 
ber 1930, $26 billion in market value 
of shares was wiped out. 

The new losses caused serious diffi- 
culties for banks. More than 1,000 
banks suspended operations in 1930, 
and the amount of deposit liabilities 
jumped from $240 million in 1929 to 
$860 million in 1930. Some symptoms 
of improvement became apparent in 
the first half of 1931. Production and 
factory employment went up; for sev- 
eral months security prices remained 
fairly stable, at about 40 percent be- 
low the 1929 peak but not much below 














Failures 
ee ee 
New value 
| York of shares oon ee : - 
| stock | on New Bank suspensions 
| prices | York Number 
| (dollars | Stock ee —oen of com- 
| per |Exchange} Jeposit | mercial 
| share) (in bil- ; ae concerns 
| lions) | Number| (in mil- 
| | | lions) 
| | 
$238 | $71 | 5 $1 
243 | 74 | 29 8 
282 82 69 6 
269 72 | 43 13 
211 | 69 | 99 29 2, 759 
| 240 75 | 96 33 2, 198 
198 | 67 | 65 32 2. 028 
169 | 55 72 25 2, 124 
152 52 202 77 3, 316 
145 49 64 2 2, 383 
129 44 93 41 1, 983 
96 34 | 522 471 2, 326 
| 
| | 
| 74 26 | 342 219 3, 458 
| 53 20 | 74 32 2, 816 
40 20 | 132 49 2, 596 
56 | 23 103 20 2, 273 
| 
59 | 23 241 I 2, 889 
60 27 | 1, 902 
} 88 33 | 1, 375 
| 80 30 | 1, 167 
| | 
88 37 ‘ 1, 317 
92 36 1, 020 
83 31 | 871 
82 32 |-.- 1, 039 
| | 
86 33 1, 146 
86 34 1, 083 
99 39 902 
108 43 | 1, 056 
| | 
| 
| 116 50 1,077 
| 122 | 48 | 830 
131 54 639 
138 59 | 611 
| | 
139 62 | R1] 
131 58 | 786 
131 59 | 618 
100 45 | 768 
| 91 39 | |. 1, 377 
82 36 | | 1,172 
99 45 | | 1, 038 
105 7 | | 997 
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Table 3.—The great depression: Losses in national income 
(In billions) 








Year 














. Actual 
Actual national income : : 
= Hypothetical national 
(Department of Commerce) national income 
income ! » less = : 
. at average ypothetica 
oes oe ae a (at average 
prices 1935-39 1935-39 ese) 
$76.2 Df aa ae) ore 
80.1 64.8 | See 
83.3 68.0 | Diao 
68.9 57.9 67.4 —9.5 
54.5 50.9 63.7 —17.8 
40.0 41.6 70.1 —28.5 
42.3 45.7 71.5 — 25.8 
49.5 50.5 72.9 —22.4 
55.7 56.0 74.4 —18.4 
64.9 65. 2 75.9 —10.7 
71.5 69.0 77.4 — 84 
64.2 64.1 78.9 —14.8 
70.8 71.8 80.3 — 85 














1 Assuming annual 2-percent growth of the national income. 


the level in the middle of 1928. The 
large number of business suspensions 
and failures at the beginning of 1931 
was due to the repercussions of the 
blow suffered in the preceding year, 
rather than new difficulties. 

In the middle of 1931, stock prices 
again dropped, and losses spread to 
the bond market, which had not been 
affected earlier. From March to 
December 1931, holders of shares 
registered in the New York Stock Ex- 
change lost $27 billion, and an addi- 
tional $11 billion was lost in the mar- 
ket value of bonds. The volume of 
industrial production continued to de- 
cline, especially in manufacture of 
durable goods; factory employment 
and pay rolls continued to fall; agri- 
cultural prices sank, in many cases to 
a level which made continuation of 
production impossible; commercial 
failures, foreclosures of farm mort- 
gages, and bank closings became 
more and more usual. 

In the summer of 1932 the contrac- 
tion came to a standstill. The de- 
pression seemed to have reached rock 
bottom. Rising industrial production 
and factory employment (in indus- 
tries of nondurable goods) in the 
third quarter of 1932 suggested that 
recovery was around the corner (see 
chart 2). Security prices began to 
inch up (see table 2). Soon, however, 
this upward movement was inter- 
rupted by new set-backs in all these 
areas. In March 1933, panic broke 
out, and all banks in the Nation were 
compelled to suspend payments. 

This was the turning point. With 
the reopening of the banks and the 
establishment of dramatic measures 
by the new Administration, confidence 
was reborn in the people, production 
was resumed, employment began to 
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rise. So rapid was the initial recov- 
ery that in 6 months employment re- 
turned to the level at the end of 1930. 
Then the upward movement slowed 
down. At least 3 years more elapsed 


before the United States returned to a 
more or less satisfactory level of eco- 
nomic activity and employment. All 
in all, the 7 fat years (from 1923 to 
1929) were followed by 7 lean years. 


Economic losses.—The depression of 
the 1930’s was unique in the history 
of the United States in the extent of 
contraction of economic activities, the 
severity of unemployment, and the 
losses in national output and income. 
At the low point (summer of 1932) 
manufacturing production was less 
than 50 percent of the predepression 
volume. The number of workers then 
unemployed was estimated at 12 to 15 
million. Perhaps as many more had 
only part-time work. Accordingly, 
about one-third of the working popu- 
lation was fully employed, about one- 
third was partly unemployed, and 
only about one-third worked as usual. 


Chart 3.—Losses in national income during the depression 
[At average prices in 1935-39] 
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The economic losses caused by the 
depression may be roughly estimated 
as the difference between the national 
income in the depression years and 
the hypothetical amount under the 
assumption that economic activities 
would have been stabilized at a given 
level, somewhat lower than the peak 
of 1929, and would have increased 
thereafter, keeping pace with popula- 
tion growth and technological prog- 
ress. In order to eliminate the in- 
fluence of falling prices, both the ac- 
tual and the hypothetical national 
income should be expressed in dollars 
with steady purchasing power. In 
table 3, the 1928 national income is 
used as the bench mark and the an- 
nual rate of advance of hypothetical 
national income from this mark is set 
at 2 percent (see chart 3). 

According to this estimate, the cu- 
mulative deficit in national income— 
in comparison with its hypothetical 
“normal” size—from 1930 to 1936 
amounted to $133.1 billion, at average 
1935-39 prices, and to $31.7 billion in 
1937-39. In brief, the cost of the 
second postwar depression, in terms 
of loss of national income, was about 
three times our expenditures for 
World War I.” 


Causes of the disaster —A disaster 
of that magnitude demanded a thor- 
ough investigation. What were its 
causes? How could recurrence of such 
a calamity be prevented? The puzzle 
of the great depression is that, when 
the downward movement started, it 
could not be stopped for many years. 

The problem is illustrated schemat- 
ically in chart 4. The solid line shows 
monthly variations in factory employ- 
ment from January 1929 through De- 
cember 1936, analogous to the corre- 
sponding sections of chart 2. In its 
descending slope from the peak (Sep- 
tember 1929) to the low point (July 
1932) five steps are discernible, sepa- 
rated by halts or incipient upturns 
designated as “stations.” Although 
this rhythm may have been due in 


"These figures serve only as illustra- 
tions. If, instead of the national income 
of 1928, that of the preceding year is taken 
as the bench mark of projection, and the 
normal annual growth of national in- 
come is set at 2.5 percent, losses from 
1930 to 1936 would total $134.8 billion, 
and those from 1937 to 1939, $38.4 billion. 
On the other hand, the gain due to the 
expansion in 1928 and 1929 above the 
“normal” trend would amount to $4.4 
billion. The final result would not differ 
much from that suggested by table 2 and 
chart 3. 


Chart 4.—The great depression and hypothetical courses of recovery: Index of wage- 
earner employment in manufacturing industries 


{Monthly average 1923-25=100] 
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part to seasonal factors, it is char- 
acteristic of the progress of the de- 
pression in its early phase. Each 
slowdown or temporary interruption 
of the contraction revived hopes for 
an early upturn. Could not any “sta- 
tion” have become the starting point 
for revival and recovery? 

Assuming an upward movement 
roughly similar to that which finally 
developed after July 1932, with a set- 
back in the following winter and a de- 
cisive upswing after March 1933, re- 
covery might have followed the pat- 
terns X,, X:, Xs, or X,. Pattern X 
would have marked a very mild set- 
back, suggesting that we had reached 
the stage of economic progress at 
which business cycles are practically 
ironed out. Pattern X:. would have 
portrayed a set-back similar to that in 
1924; pattern X;, a depression of about 
the same severity as the primary post- 
war depression in 1921. If recovery 
had followed pattern X,, the depres- 
sion would have been of unprece- 
dented violence but it would have cost 
the Nation about one-third less than 
the great depression actually did. 

Why did none of these hypothetical 
patterns of recovery materialize? 
Why was each slight improvement in 
business conditions followed imme- 
diately by a new decline more dis- 
astrous than that preceding? 

Reference to the maturity of our 
economic system does not solve the 
mystery. “Maturity” cannot strike a 
Nation as unexpectedly as lightning. 
The economic set-backs the United 
States had suffered since the begin- 
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ning of this century, and especially 
those between the end of the war and 
the autumn of 1929, had been com- 
paratively mild and short. In 1927 
the contraction had been less severe 
than in 1924, and in 1924, less severe 
than in 1920-21. This is not the way 
in which the “maturity” would mani- 
fest itself. 

Nor can the destructive character 
of the depression in the 1930’s be ex- 
plained by monopolistic tendencies 
and rigidity of prices and wages. In 
these respects, the situation in the 
1920’s differed only quantitatively 
from that in the early 1930’s. 

The writer believes that the clue to 
the mystery of the great depression 
must be sought in the particular fea- 
tures of the expansion of the 1920’s. 

The preceding analysis shows that 
expansion of production depended at 
that time on a progressive inflation 
of bank credits and security specula- 
tion. After several years of this type 
of prosperity, economic activities 
could not be continued at the existing 
level without continuous injection of 
new billions of dollars into circula- 
tion. The collapse of the security 
market in September 1929 had a dual 
effect on the national economy: it 
brought the influx of additional pur- 
chasing power to a halt and simul- 
taneously eliminated scores of billions 
of dollars from the flow of income and 
wealth. This double shock naturally 
caused a violent contraction of luxury 
consumption and investment. The 
contraction of employment in indus- 
tries directly affected by the set-back 
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in speculation resulted in considerable 
losses in purchasing power of the 
working population, provoked cut- 
backs in consumer goods industries, 
and caused a drop in agricultural 
prices. In short, the stock-exchange 
panic not only stopped the hidden in- 
flation but also set a deflationary 
spiral in motion. 

The liquidation of the inflationary 
economy of the 1920’s was longer and 
much more costly and painful than 
the liquidation of war inflation, for 
four reasons. 


(a) The inflationary pressure of 
the 1920’s.—Inflationary pressure at 
the end of the prosperity era was 
much stronger than at the end of 
World War I. During the war, the 
Government spent $23 billion of bor- 
rowed money, but not all these ex- 
penditures flowed into the domestic 
economy. On the other hand, the 
speculation in the 1920’s yielded $60 
billion in stock prices and an ad- 
ditional $15 billion in bonds. All in 
all, including expansion of consumer 
credits, more than $80 billion was 
pumped into the economic system 
during the 7 years’ expansion. At its 
end, the system required injection of 
an additional $3 billion a month to 
keep going at its existing level. 

From the point of view of economic 
equilibrium, it is not essential that 
money continuously injected into cir- 
culation should come from gambling. 
It might have come from a more re- 
spectable source and yet have been 
equally dangerous. What is essential 
is that it did not come from produc- 
tion and distribution of real goods and 
services and that it therefore could 
disappear at any time. The pattern 
of economic activities in the late 
1920’s required a perpetual rise of the 
stock market or some other form of 
injection of easy money. The collapse 
of the market left the whole system 
hanging in midair, with commitments 
which could not be honored, indus- 
trial plants which could not be oper- 
ated, stocks of goods which could not 
be sold, prices which could not be 
maintained. 


(b) The growth of debts.—Price in- 
flation in wartime tends usually to 
lighten the burden of private debts.” 


2 Bangs, R. W., “Public and Private 
Debt in the United States, 1916-42,” Sur- 
vey of Current Business, May 1943, p. 24. 
Private debts increased from $72.9 billion 
at the end of 1917 to $93.2 billion at the 


The inflationary process in the 1920’s, 
by contrast, was characterized by ac- 
cumulation of debts without price 
rise. From $96.7 billion in 1922, the 
net amount of private debts rose to 
$142.0 billion in 1929. The average 
rate of increase was about $7 billion 
a year. This rise involved not only 
continuous expansion of mutual com- 
mitments of business enterprises and 
individuals but also expenditure of 
future income in advance for current 
consumption or investment. 

By the end of 1929, farm mortgages 
amounted to $9.6 billion, urban real- 
estate mortgages to $31.6 billion, 
short-term debts of corporations to 
$28.6 billion, commercial and indi- 
vidual loans (including those of stock- 
exchange brokers) to $19.8 billion, 
and consumer credit to $8.4 billion. 
This tower of debt was held up by the 
continuous influx of stock-exchange 
gains. When that influx stopped, 
the tower was bound to topple of its 
own weight. 


(c) Absence of other expansive 
forces.—Liquidation of wartime in- 
flation is facilitated by deferred de- 
mand and  ~saved-up purchasing 
power. When war spending ceases, 
other expansive forces are set free and 
cushion the deflationary shock. This 
cushion did not exist after the collapse 
of the inflationary expansion in the 
1920’s, which left people without 
financial reserves and with debts for 
purchases made under the lure of 
installment sales. 


(d) Attitude of the public—War- 
time inflation is always a temporary 
situation, a grim necessity, even if 
some persons may use it to enrich 
themselves. Few people believe that 
the war boom will last forever, and 
those with average—and even some- 
what less than average—capacity for 
judgment are prepared to readjust 
themselves to normal conditions 
sooner or later. The expansion in the 
1920’s, on the contrary, was accepted 
by the public as a new economic pat- 
tern for the indefinite future. The 
first set-backs on the stock exchange 
did not shake this belief, and, as long 
as people lived in expectation of a 
prompt upturn, fundamental reforms 
which could have promoted recovery 
were impossible. More specifically, 
this public attitude blocked the way 


end of 1920, but the latter amount repre- 
sented less than $70 billion at 1917 prices. 


for such long overdue measures as re- 
habilitation of farmers, control of the 
security market, and reduction of 
hours of work. 

In brief, the violence and duration 
of the depression of the 1930’s are at- 
tributable to the cumulative effect of 
maladjustments which were left over 
after the last war and were aggravated 
by 7 years of continuous expansion of 
credit and run-away stock-exchange 
speculation. If caution, moderation, 
farsightedness, and wisdom are char- 
acteristics of maturity, it is far from 
clear how the prosperity of the 1920’s 
and the depression of the 1930’s can 
be interpreted as evidence of economic 
maturity of this country. 


Lessons of Experience After the 
First World War 


The course of economic develop- 
ments after World War I should not 
be projected as a prophecy of disloca- 
tions that must come again. The 
present economic scene is in certain 
respects similar to that after Novem- 
ber 1918, in other respects substan- 
tially different. To make full use of 
the lessons of experience after World 
War I, both the similarities and the 
differences should be taken into 
account. 

The task of reconversion is essen- 
tially the same: demobilization of in- 
dustry and of the armed forces; redis- 
tribution of manpower and other 
resources; readjustment of hours of 
work, prices, wages, and taxes; relaxa- 
tion and eventual repeal of wartime 
controls. In these respecis, the situa- 
tion now is similar to that after World 
War I, the only difference being that 
all present problems are on a larger 
scale. 

Past experience signals the danger- 
ous shoals we shall pass in the course 
of reconversion: economic dislocation 
immediately after the end of the war, 
as in the winter 1918-19; a deeper eco- 
nomic set-back and perhaps acute 
social conflicts a couple of years later, 
after demobilization is completed, as 
in 1921; mass unemployment and mis- 
ery still later, as in the 1930’s, after a 
new era of prosperity during which 
industry has caught up with the de- 
mand accumulated during the war. 


The danger immediately after the 
end of the war.—As far as the first 
danger point is concerned, conditions 
this time seem, on the whole, much 
more favorable than after World War 
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I. Of decisive importance is the fact 
that reconversion is being stretched 
over a longer period of time. 

After World War I the shift from 
war to peace came suddenly, when our 
war economy was in full swing and 
had not yet reached the potential 
peak. This time we passed the crest 
of war production toward the end of 
1943, long before the landing in Nor- 
mandy. Subsequently the demand for 
labor by munitions industries declined 
steadily from month to month, so that 
the first steps of reconversion were 
effected while the war in Europe was 
nearing the climax. Cut-backs were 
accelerated after the surrender of 
Germany. The capitulation of Japan 
found employment in munitions in- 
dustries 20 to 25 percent below the 
peak in the last quarter of 1943 and 
peacetime industries ready for expan- 
sion as soon as labor and strategic 
materials become available. 

The sudden termination of war con- 
tracts after August 14 was largely 
offset by the reduction of hours of 
work in peacetime industries, the cur- 
rent demand for labor, and temporary 
or final withdrawals of emergency 
workers. Expansion of production 
was somewhat slowed down by the 
scarcity of labor, uncertainty of wage 
and price conditions, and the pros- 
pect of lower taxes (especially the 
elimination of the surplus-profit tax) 
after 1945. On the other hand, the 
return of ex-servicemen to civilian 
occupations trailed their release from 
the armed forces, since many of them 
have been taking time out after leav- 
ing the service before they go back to 
their former jobs or begin to look for 
new positions. 

In these circumstances, industrial 
and military demobilization has pro- 
ceeded very smoothly. Except for a 
few pockets of unemployment in such 
centers of war production as Detroit 
and sizable frictional unemployment 
in some other places, the labor short- 
age has remained acute, although 
about 8 million wartime jobs have 
been terminated and 5 million men re- 
leased from the armed forces. Thus, 
the first shock of the reconversion has 
been absorbed. 

The chances of reabsorption of the 
several millions of ex-servicemen who 
will join the civilian labor force dur- 
ing the months ahead are likewise 
good. Millions of emergency war 
workers are still in the labor force and 
their retirement—either voluntary or 


under the pressure of changed em- 
ployment standards—will increase de- 
mand for labor in manufacturing, 
construction, service industries, and 
professional activities, all of which are 
expected to expand. It is probable, 
therefore, that the demand for labor 
in 1946 will not be fully met by the 
influx of new workers released from 
the military service, so that the labor 
market will remain tight, with a light 
frictional unemployment and jobs 
“going begging.” Such a situation 
may continue a year or two after the 
reconversion is completed, say until 
the end of 1947, and this would pre- 
vent dislocations like those following 
the sudden demobilization in 1918-19. 


The danger of a postwar depres- 
sion.—Such a pattern of reconversion, 
however, is of major importance only 
for the first repercussion of the ending 
of the war economy, analogous to that 
in the winter of 1918-19. Even then 
there was less unemployment than 
fear of unemployment.” The fact 
that the course of the initial phase of 
postwar economy is even smoother 
this time does not prove that the Na- 
tion is already out of danger. Indeed, 
much more serious than reconversion 
unemployment is the danger of a set- 
back some time later, similar to the 
primary postwar depressions in 1867 
and 1920-21. Both those depressions 
resulted from the collapse of inflated 
prices, which, in turn, was caused by 
the discontinuation of Government 
spending for war. 

In this respect, the present situa- 
tion is somewhat less explosive than 
in 1920 because of the difference in 
price movements during the war. 
Comparison of the indexes of whole- 
sale prices (chart 5) indicates that 
our price policy during World War I 
was as poor as that during the Civil 
War—perhaps even worse. In con- 
trast, this time price-stabilization 
measures have been fairly effective. 
Prices rose moderately before Pearl 
Harbor, partly because the country 
was recovering from a long depres- 
sion, partly under the impact of the 
defense program, but then the rise 
slowed down and came to a stand- 
still. While the official index of 
wholesale prices may be deceptive in- 
sofar as finished products and qual- 
ity of consumer goods are concerned, 
it seems fairly certain that so far we 
have avoided the run-away inflation 


%3See Stewart, Stella, op. cit. 


Chart 5.—Variations in wholesale prices 
during and following three wars 
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which characterized World War I and 
that this time the downward read- 
justment of prices will cause less dis- 
location. But we are not yet out of 
danger. A premature repeal of con- 
trols could readily result in a post- 
war inflation, and if prices skyrocket 
in 1946-47, as in 1919, the rise will 
probably be followed by a collapse and 
mass unemployment in 1948, as in 
1920-21. The danger is the greater 
this time because of the accumulation 
of savings during the war and the 
amount of money in circulation. 
Moreover, even if these dislocations 
are avoided, the actual trend in prices 
from 1940 to 1945 does not preclude 
the danger of a postwar deflation of 
moderate severity. Apart from the 
visible rise in prices of staple com- 
modities reflected in the official price 
index, a war economy is character- 
ized by deterioration of the quality of 
goods and services, disappearance of 
certain goods from the market, ex- 
cessive rise of uncontrolled prices, 
development of local black markets, 
extravagant luxury spending, and 
other manifestations of hidden infla- 
tion. As the cumulative effect of all 
these factors, the average purchasing 
Power of the dollar may be consid- 
erably less after the war than is sug- 
gested by the official price index. 
Hidden inflation may be liquidated 
gradually, without dislocations in the 
economic system, by progressive im- 
provement of the quality of goods and 
services through free competition of 
business enterprises. But there is a 
danger that it will be liquidated ab- 
ruptly, by a sudden fall of prices after 
the first rush of consumers to buy cov- 
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eted goods is over. Such a collapse of 
prices would result in considerable 
losses in production and employment. 
It may be prevented by a rise of wages 
and curtailment of taxes planned in 
such a way as to ensure a smooth flow 
of consumer expenditures. 

Thus, the success of reconversion 
and the high level of employment in 
the first year or two after the end of 
the war should not lull us into com- 
placency. The menace of a depres- 
sion similar to that in 1920-21 should 
be taken into account in economic 
planning, especially in policy relating 
to wages, prices, and taxes. 


The danger of a secondary set- 
back.—To appraise the dangers later 
in the postwar economy, experience 
after World War I should be supple- 
mented by an analysis of our prewar 
experience and trends in our war 
economy, which will be presented in 
subsequent articles. It seems possible 
that difficulties will increase as time 
goes on. The most painful repercus- 
sions of the war economy may develop 
after a considerable period of expan- 
sion, say, in 10 or 12 years. In fact, 
even if we aré spared the mass unem- 
ployment and violent economic dislo- 
cations in the period of regearing 
production from war to peacetime 
conditions; even if we succeed in iron- 
ing out the primary postwar depres- 
sion related to the readjustment of 
prices; and if we enjoy a fairly high 
level of economic activities for a few 
years—say, until 1950—prosperity 
may not last. 

The war has not eliminated malad- 
justments in the economic system 
which have caused periodicaly recur- 
ring unemployment in the past. It is 
therefore logical to plan for recon- 
version in such a way as to increase 
the stability of the postwar economic 
system and protect it against future 
shocks. In this sense, far-reaching 
measures to ensure full employment 
in postwar America are a necessary 
part of reconversion. 

On the other hand, if prosperity is 
maintained in the 1950’s by methods 


similar to those used in the economic 
expansion in the 1920’s, the results 
may be similar: the entrance into 
fools’ paradise is free; the price is 
paid at the exit gate. 

Several new factors, however, jus- 
tify hope of more favorable develop- 
ments. 


A very important new factor is our 
relative success in curbing inflation 
during this war. This success not 
only reduces the immediate danger 
of dislocations but also proves our 
ability to handle economic questions. 
It is natural to expect that we will 
make use of our new skills in dealing 
with taxation, hours and wages, for- 
eign trade, investments, and the like, 
and will not repeat the mistakes which 
led to the disaster of the 1930’s. More 
specifically, it may be hoped that we 
will not repeat the short-sighted pol- 
icies in liquidating Government- 
owned plants and surplus war mate- 
rials which caused serious economic 
troubles after World War I.* 


Another new factor is that the Na- 
tion is better equipped to handle so- 
cial problems of reconversion. Social 
turmoil after the last war was kindled 
by the lack of public understanding 
of the problem of veterans.” We are 
pledged to avoid this mistake after 
this war and we hope to succeed. The 
shock of reconversion and subsequent 
occasional postwar set-backs will also 
be cushioned, this time, by the system 
of social security, which did not exist 
after World War I. 


* See U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Historical Studies of Wartime Problems: 
No. 58, Post-Armistice Industrial Devel- 
opments 1918-1920: Prices, Production 
and Employment; No. 65, Cancellation of 
War Contracts: Plans and Practice, 1918- 
1919; No. 67, Settlement of Claims Arising 
under Canceled War Contracts, 1918 
1926; No. 74, Disposition of Artillery 
Plants, World War I, 1918-1930; No. 75, 
The Disposition of Surplus Machine 
Tools by the War Department Following 
World War I. 

%*The same series, No. 73, The Public 
Reaction to the Returned Servicemen 
After World War I. 


To sum up, the Ship of State will 
have rough sailing in the sea of post- 
war economics. Extreme watchful- 
ness will be needed not only to avoid 
the shoals which can be easily spotted 
on the map but also to traverse decep- 
tively calm straits. We have passed 
the first danger spot successfully— 
the industrial reconversion per se. 
The United States has reconverted 
rapidly and smoothly, with surpris- 
ingly little unemployment. But the 
difficulties are not over; throngs of 
ex-servicemen will join the labor 
force in the coming months, and 
fundamental problems of wage re- 
adjustment remain to be solved. 

The pilot will have to watch for at 
least four danger spots ahead: 

(1) For the inflationary boom 
which may come in the next year or 
two if wartime controls are released 
prematurely; 

(2) For the contraction of pro- 
duction and mass unemployment 
which will become imminent in 2 or 3 
years if a run-away inflation de- 
velops; 

(3) For the deceptive lull of catch- 
ing-up prosperity that is likely to fol- 
low the period of postwar readjust- 
ment and may readily degenerate into 
a new inflationary boom; 

(4) For the secondary postwar de- 
pression that would follow that boom. 

On the other side, four new factors 
may help the pilot to progress safely: 

(1) Smooth and successful recon- 
version that leaves our economic sys- 
tem better balanced than it was after 
World War I; ’ 

(2) Relative stability of prices dur- 
ing this war that reduces the danger 
of a postwar inflation and facilitates 
the final adjustments of prices; 

(3) Increased ability of the Nation 
to handle economic problems, proved 
during the war (price control) and in 
the crucial phase of the reconversion; 

(4) Better preparation for meeting 
social problems, such as protection of 
rights of ex-servicemen, collective 
bargaining, public employment offices, 
unemployment compensation, and 
old-age and survivors insurance. 
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Employment Security 


Unemployment Claims and Bene- 
fits 


In October the level of unemploy- 
ment among covered workers changed 
very little from week to week, and it 
remained about the same in Novem- 
ber also. Although an average of 
200,000 newly unemployed persons 
filed claims during each week in Octo- 
ber, more than that number were 
dropped from the claimant rolls be- 
cause they presumably found jobs in 
peacetime industries. In all, about 
5.7 percent of all covered workers filed 
either initial or continued claims dur- 
ing the week ended October 13, the 
week of the Census monthly review of 
the labor force. Gross benefit pay- 
ments—$63.2 million for the 43 States 
reporting—may reach $106.5 million 
when data for all States are available. 
Funds available for benefits rose to 
$6,981 million. 

Claimants in October included 
workers laid off from war industries 
and those displaced by returning vet- 
erans. Only a fraction of all workers 
whose jobs had been terminated were 
represented in the claimant group. 
Most of the persons on the unemploy- 
ment rolls could not find jobs because 


the available vacancies did not fit their 
skills and abilities. A large number 
were skilled and semiskilled workers, 
while job openings were frequently 
for the unskilled and workers in the 
heavy industries. 

Initial claims dropped from 1.1 
million in September to 918,000 in 
October (table 2). The greatest ab- 
solute declines were recorded in 
States which had suffered most 
severely from the cancellation of war 
contracts in August—Llinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, New York, and Ohio. At 
the same time there were increases in 
several other States. Initial claims 
more than doubled in West Virginia, 
rising from 11,000 to 24,000; the num- 
ber rose from 83,000 to 92,000 in Cali- 
fornia; and in both Oregon and Rhode 
Island there was a rise from 8,000 to 
12,000. 

Continued claims amounted to 6.1 
million in the 49 States shown in table 
3. Adding to this an estimated 488,000 
for Idaho and Illinois’ gives an esti- 
mated total of 6.6 million, or about 
700,000 less than the number in July 


1 Estimate based on claims data submit- 
ted by the State unemployment compen- 
sation agencies on weekly telegraphic 
reports. 


Table 1.—Summary of unemployment compensation operations, October 1945 and 
November 1944—October 1945 

















October 1945 November 1944-October 1945 
— Per caniame change ; Percentage 
Number or Number or poh my 
amount amount 1943-Octo- 
September | October ber 1944 
1945 1044 

ee ee 917, 519 —15.5 +702. 8 4, 770, 041 +214.3 
New.. . ania 737, 562 —21.9 +796. 7 3, 915, 898 +266. 1 

Additional ?__- iiniemineatntiais 179, 957 +27.7 +461.8 854, 143 (3) 
Continued ei A a: 6, 069, 880 +44. 2 +1, 700.6 16, 767, 778 +231. 0 
Waiting-period 4. _.... isehaiiidadind 675, 021 —30.4 +004. 7 2, 999, 676 +215. 7 
|| are 5, 394, 859 +66. 5 +1, 858. 7 13, 768, 102 +234. 5 
Weeks compensated *..._...........- 3, 428, 393 +100. 7 +1, 757.5 10, 479, 160 +181.7 
Total unemployment ®.___......-- 3, 329, 211 +102. 4 +1, 871.9 9, 890, 310 +194. 9 
Part-total unemployment ¢?__.__-. 36, 619 +130. 3 +690. 1 146, 362 +56. 4 
Partial unemployment ¢ §___....... 47, 089 +14.0 +411. 2 397, 412 +48. 2 
First payments ®*___.... bninniiadiend 409, 528 —21.7 +1,725.0 1, 701, 216 +164. 9 
Exhaustions ¢ 1®_____ e 13, 524 +108. 7 +138.8 tog 121 —31.4 
Weekly average bene ficiaries ¢- 791, 169 +100.7 | +1,757.4 522 +181.7 
Benefits paid... - ..| © 11 $63, 187, 846 +104. 1 +2, 200.3 | 12 $241, 208" 948 +304. 9 
Benefits paid since first pay. able 13___ EEE, RR NS) Lt eee 
Funds available as of Oct. 31 __..-.. $6, 981, 115, 457 +.2 | | | SEE ana ee 

















1 Based on data for comparable States. 

3 Excludes Maryland, Ohio, ‘lexas, and Wisconsin, 
which have no provision for filing additional claims; 
also Indiana and Pennsylvania before April 1945 and 
Florida before July 1945. 

§ Data not available. 

4 Excludes Idaho for October and Illinois for Sep- 
tember and October; data not available. 

4 Beginning April 1945 excludes Maryland, which 
has no proves for filing waiting-period claims. 

* Excludes California and Michigan for September, 
and Arkansas, California, Delaware, Louisiana, 
Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, and New Jersey for 
October; data not reported. 

' Excludes New York because data not reported; 
also Montana, Pennsylvania, and Rhode 


which have no provision for part-total unemploy- 
ment, and West Virginia before October 1945. 

§ Excludes New York because data not reported; 
also Montana and Pennsylvania, which have no 
provision for swe unemployment. 

* Excludes Wisconsin before July 1945; data not 
comparable. 

excludes Wyoming before April 1945 and Wis- 
consin before July 1945; data not comparable. 

1! Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks and 
transfers under interstate combined wage plan. 

13 Net: adjusted for voided benefit checks and 
transfers under interstate combined wage plan. 
Data for Kentucky through Sept. 30, 1945. 

8 Data for Kentucky as of Sept. 30, 1945. 


1940, the high month for continued 
claims. Every State reported more 
continued claims than in September 
except Connecticut, where there was 
a 31-percent drop. 

Each of five States—California, 
Kansas, Missouri, New Jersey, and 
Ohio—recorded the highest monthly 
number of continued claims since the 
beginning of the program. In several 
other States the number was close to 
the highest mark. Michigan had 
852,000 as compared with 909,000 in 
September 1938, the previous high. 
Oklahoma had 61,000 as compared 
with 86,000 in March 1939. 

On the other hand, some States, 
including each of the New England 
States, received less than half their 
highest monthly number of continued 
claims. Pennsylvania had 488,000 as 
against almost 1.2 million in March 
1938. In most of the Southern and 
Rocky Mountain States, October 
claims were only a small fraction of 
the peak monthly number. 

The average weekly number of ben- 
eficiaries for the 43 States for which 
October data are available repre- 
sented about 89 percent of the average 
number of compensable claimants in 
those States. If this percentage is 
applied to the other 8 States, the total 
average weekly number of benefi- 
ciaries may be estimated at 1.2 million, 
or about 60,000 less than the number 
reported in the highest month, June 
1940. The fact that only some 89 per- 
cent of the persons who filed compen- 
sable claims drew benefits indicates 
that about 11 percent either were not 
eligible or were disqualified for some 
reason connected with their job sepa- 
ration or for refusing suitable work. 
The gap between the number of com- 
pensable claims and that of benefici- 
aries was perhaps extended by the 
widespread strikes. In fact, a number 
of persons who were on strike filed 
claims in October. Although a few 
State laws provide for payment of 
benefits to persons on strike after they 
have served a specified disqualifica- 
tion period, probably few if any of 
those directly connected with a labor 
dispute received benefits. 

Initial interstate claims for the 44 
States for which data are available 
reached 47,000 in October. A com- 
parison with the September figure for 
the country as a whole is not possible, 
but a State-by-State comparison indi- 
cates an increase in the number of 
claims filed. Ten States—Illinois, In- 
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diana, Kansas, Maryland, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
Texas, and Washington—each re- 
ceived more than 2,000 claims as liable 
State. Of all interstate claims re- 
ceived, slightly less than half were 
filed by women. 

Region I.—Most of the New Eng- 
land States reported fewer newly un- 
employed claimants than in Septem- 
ber. Rhode Island, however, was a 
significant exception in reporting a 
rise from 8,000 to 12,000 in initial 
claims. 

Connecticut was the only State in 
the country reporting a decrease in 
continued claims during the month; 
the 141,000 filed were 60,000 less than 
in September. A decline in reconver- 
sion lay-offs and an increase in hir- 
ings also caused initial claims to drop 
from 23,000 to 17,000. In the week 
ended October 13, 9 percent of all cov- 
ered workers in this State were seek- 
ing unemployment insurance. 

In Massachusetts, a considerable 
drop in initial claims reflected the 
drastic curtailment in new lay-offs 
during October. This decline is even 
more pronounced when one realizes 
that October had five Mondays, Tues- 
days, and Wednesdays, which are 
heavy claims-taking days under the 
State’s administrative procedure. 
Continued claims, on the other hand, 
increased by almost 60,000, to 230,000. 
Shortages of leather and of key work- 
ers which slowed down operations in 
the shoe industries centered in Brock- 
ton and Haverhill were partially re- 
sponsible for this increase. A large 
number of the claims came from 
Greenfield and Worcester, metal- 
working centers which were affected 
by current conditions in the automo- 
bile industry. The peak of continued 
claims was reached by the middle of 
the month, however, and the number 
declined gradually thereafter. 

Region II-III—There was little 
variation from the September level 
of initial claims, but continued claims 
followed the national trend and in- 
creased in all four States. Many of 
the applicants for benefits came from 
manufacturing industries, and some 
had been separated from employment 
because of labor disputes. These four 


States account for about one-fourth 
of the covered workers in the country 
and for approximately a third of all 
initial claims filed in the country as a 
whole in October. 

In New Jersey, shifts of workers 


from war to peacetime industries con- 
tributed to the initial-claims load, 
which was heavy throughout October. 
Continuing curtailments in shipbuild- 
ing, aircraft, and _ electrical-goods 
manufacturing and lay-offs in the 
garment-manufacturing industry ac- 


counted for about half of the 54,000 
initial claims filed. Strikes also af- 
fected the claims load, although per- 
sons actually engaged in the strikes 
will presumably receive no benefits. 
New York’s initial claims dropped 
by about 10,000, to 132,000. There 


Table 2.—Initial claims received in local offices, by State, October 1945, and high 
and low month since beginning of program 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Nov. 26, 1945] 









































October 1945 High month Low month 
Social Security Board ee ee 
region and State “5 
Total! New Number Date Number} Date 
Septem-| October 
ber 1945 1944 
i itiavekkanenade 917,519 | —15.5 | +702.8 | 737, 562 |2 1,452,528 | Apr. 1940 | 290,361 | Sept. 1943 
Region I: 
Connecticut. -_......- 16,812 | 25.4] +365.6] 11,348 93,128 | Jan. 1938 1,336 | Oct. 1943 
SS ea 4,042 | +16.2] +290.5 3,177 20,140 | Mar. 1940 500 | Feb. 1943 
Massachusetts.......| 27,278 —24.7 +300. 6 19, 040 126,466 | Apr. 1940 4,249 | Sept. 1943 
New Hampshire-.-.- 1, 704 —18.5 | +354.4 1, 129 15, 397 | Mar. 1940 239 | Mar. 1945 
Rhode Island......-- 12, 057 +53. 7 +553. 9 10, 479 67,731 | Jan. 1938 1, 236 | Nov. 1943 
NES. cnccsatond 715 | —32.7| +5217 606 2 UT a 63 | Aug. 1944 
Region II-III: 
Delaware.....------- 2,219| +3.3] +7948] 1,829 6,519 | Jan. 1939 80 (gue. —_ 
New Jersey.........- 53, 795 —9.1 +488. 1 44, 304 113,118 | Aug. 1945 6,381 | Feb. 1945 
| »  . ee 131, 576 —7.7 +570. 0 80, 844 417,936 | Apr. 1940 16, 354 | Sept. 1944 
Pennsylvania........| 112, 573 +16. 2 |+3, 139.5 | 104,3 112, 573 | Oct. 1945 2,905 | Apr. 1944 
Region IV: 
District of Colum- 

_ eae 568 | +43.4/] +115.2 465 6,224 | Jan. 1940 166 | June 1945 
Maryland..-........- 15, 385 —21.6 |+3, 503.0 15, 385 72,299 | Jan. 1938 358 | Nov. 1943 
North Carolina-.--_- 5, 961 —17.1 +812.9 5, 108 38,824 | Jan. 1939 653 | Oct. 1944 
WL, axntctbdonna 5, 078 —8.0 |+1, 548.7 4, 801 38, 828 | Apr. 1940 263 | Mar. 1945 

eae a ahaa 23, 824 | +114.3 |+2, 696. 2 2, 904 87,444 | Apr. 1941 679 | Nov. 1944 
egion V: 
Kentucky........... 12,529 | —12.3 | +872.0] 11,613 30, 221 | Jan. 1939 1,112 | Sept. 1944 
Michigan_. -| 60,096 —49.9 +178. 7 46, 574 290, 285 | July 1938 2,716 | Sept. 1943 
eras 47, 712 —58.0 |+2, 208.3 47,712 119,213 | Jan. 1939 1,765 | Oct. 1943 
Region VI: 
OS ee 63,988 | —13.3 | +428.0| 46,593 129,684 | Apr. 1940 | 11,435 Do. 
Indiana . ----| 34, 566 —34.1 |+2, 198.3 18, 521 62, 764 | Aug. 1945 992 | Aug. 1944 
( 7, 001 —35. 6 +777.3 7, 001 28,721 | Jan. 1938 575 | June 1944 
Region VII: 
CO EEE 16,609 | +12.2 |+1, 581.1 15, 537 68, 332 |___-- — 608 | Apr. 1944 
Florida... nhwbnin 8, 121 +1.9 +420. 2 6, 352 21,924 | July 1941 778 Do. 
a 8, 844 —33.7 |+1, 123.2 7, 042 19,983 | July 1940 538 | June 1944 
Mississippi ee 3, 245 2.8 | +670.8 3, 047 11,908 | Apr. 1938 302 | Nov. 1944 
South Carolina-....- 2, 458 —1.4 +321.6 2, 291 19, 580 | July 1939 509 | Dec. 1944 
Tennessee........... 12, 790 —13.4 +375.8 11, 348 45,220 | Jan. 1938 1,289 | Apr. 1945 
Region VIII: 
- Sa aaa 4,606 | —24.6 |+1,075.0 3, 914 21,778 | July 1938 268 | Sept. 1944 
Minnesota.....-..-.. 8, 514 +4.3 |+2, 552.3 7, 330 30,975 | Jan. 1941 274 Do. 
Nebraska....-.------ 1,709 | —21.4 |+2,701.6| 1,394 14,740 | Jan. 1939 61 {Rc. ooo 
North Dakota___.-.. 205 +9.6 (4) 166 < jer as 5 | Sept. 1944 
South Dakota_.-...- 309 | +19.8| +4942 304 3, 689 |.....do.... 39 | Aug. 1944 
Region IX: | 
BE ncancendecika 7, 337 —16.2 |+1, 552.5 6, 954 16, 137 |---- do 351 | Feb. 1945 
Kansas-.....- eats 9, 424 —22.1 |+1, 892.4 8, 466 19, 513 |_...- do..... 360 Do. 
ee 23, 437 —20.8 +803. 5 20, 441 Gl, tee {....- | oe 1,613 | Mar. 1945 
Oklahoma...-.-...---- 10, 779 —2.3 |+1, 670.0 9, 542 22,325 | Dec. 1938 462 | Apr. 1945 
Region X: 
Louisiana. .-.....:-- 13, 438 +11.7 |+1, 629.5 | 12,350 23,259 | July 1941 777 | Oct. 1944 
New Mexico.......- 388 +11.8 +870. 0 385 4,394 | Dee, 1938 33 | Sept. 1944 
eae 15, 564 —7.7 |+1,053.7 | 15, 564 38,119 | Jan. 1940 1,341 | May 1944 
Region XI: 
Colerede......-..... 1,563 | —18.6 | +942.0 1, 444 20,139 | Jan. 1939 117 | Feb. 1945 
eS aa 93 —56.1 (4) 77 7,420 | Jan. 1940 30 | Sept. 1943 
Montana.....-..- 1,107 | +108.9 |+1, 217.9 1, 036 6,273 | Jan. 1941 42 Do. 
| > 840 | +35.5| +766.0 767 7,913 | Jan. 1939 48 Do. 
Wyoming 113 | +79.4 () 110 5, 489 |..... neces 1 | Nov. 1944 
Region XII: 
(ae 2, 692 —7.1 |+1, 129.2 2, 336 4,125 | Jan. 1940 131 | Aug. 1943 
California. --.....-..- 91, 945 +10.8 +749. 9 69, 959 129, 764 | Jan. 1938 6,142 | Sept. 1943 
Bs ccancnsecudn 452 +15.3 +536. 6 322 2,631 | Jan. 1939 25 | Nov. 1943 
OPE... oncccc0.--00) 13,08 +56.7 |+6, 785.5 9, 898 25, 630 | Dec. 1939 157 | Sept. 1944 
Washington.........| 19, 499 —9.9 |+4,991.1 | 15, 267 49,277 | Jan. 1939 272 | Sept. 1943 
Territories: 
eae 111 () () 93 613 | Jan. 1940 1 | Aug. 1943 
Hawaii 5} 0) 5 1,661 | Sept. 1940 1 {NOS tae 
mowenneneneons . ’ P Nov. 1944 





























1 Includes additional claims except in Maryland, 
Ohio, Texas, and Wisconsin, which have no provision 
for filing such claims. 

2 United States totals not comparable before July 


1939. 
3 Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit 


year, a new claim is the first claim filed by a worker 
with respect to each period of total or part-total 
unemployment. 

4 Not computed because fewer than 50 claims were 
reported in either or both periods. 
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were fewer war-plant lay-offs except openings were largely in domestic’ effects of strikes in the coal fields, par- 
in Westchester County’s shipyards _ service, retail trade, and heavy indus- ___ ticularly in bituminous coal. 

and aircraft industries. At the end _ tries such as foundries. From VJ-day Region IV.—Both the District of 
of the month, jobs were opening upin to the end of October, employment in Columbia and West Virginia reported 
the construction, textile, heavy iron the apparel industries dropped by an _ increases in initial claims. The Dis- 
and steel, railroad, and service indus- estimated 39,000 persons. trict’s claims—less than 600—were 172 
tries. The ratio of job opportunities In Pennsylvania, initial claims to- more than in September but less than 
to lay-offs was greatest in New York  taled 113,000. The increase of more one-tenth the number in the peak 


City. In other sections of the State, than 15,000 was due to the continuing month of January 1940. Although in- 
itial claims declined in North Caro- 















































Table is —e aeacen in “1 offices, by State, October 1945, and lina, continued claims rose to 43,000. 
igh and low month since beginning of program About one-third of the compensable 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Nov. 26, 1945] claims were filed in Winston-Salem, 
Shs ni SS a i aniieas a * a. nn me ~ Where a large portion of the claimants 
ctober mon OW on . 
- . J were from the ordnance industry. 
; Pescmntene West Virginia’s initial claims more 
Soci! jee age | change from— than doubled, rising to 24,000, and 
State Total ! . wy Number Date |Number| Date continued claims rose considerably, to 
ep- ; 
A October 60,000. Both types include a number 
1945 of claims filed as a result of work stop- 
— — page in the mining industry. 
3 3 ° 
Total ?_.......- 6, 069, 880 | +44.2 | +1, 700.6 [5,394,859 |?7,279, 416 | July 1940 |?331,095 | Oct. 1943 Region V.—All three States re- 
Region I: orted r i 

Connecticut.......| 141,263 | —30.8 | +1,204.5 | 134,905 | 287,564 | Feb. 1938 | 2,500 | Oct. 1943 decreases in the number of 

Maine — 18,939 | +50.8 +078. 6 16, 643 108, 283 Mar. 1938 2, 001 Bent. 1943 persons filing initial claims. Each 

Massachusetts 230, 187 | +33.5 | +1,117.4 | 210,886] 484, 5 uly 1940] 11, ct. 1943 

New Hampshire 7,950 | +123] +519.6 7, 037 68,853 | Apr. 1940] 1, 128 Mar. i945 State had a greater percentage of 

ode Island___. 55,722 | +33.7 +729. 6 52, 090 262, 480 | Mar. 1938 4,216 | Dee. 1943 laiman - j 
pvgrmont.—------| 6,732 | +88.0 | +1,112.0 | 5,790 | 26,829 | -.do._..... 449 | Sept. 1944 poo r —— i nln — “4 = ow 

egion II-III: e on an e 

Delaware.......-- 12, 486 | +48.5 | +2,412.3 11, 481 18,024 | Feb. 1940 282 | Dec. 1943 : 

New Jersey soi -| 550, 722 $56.7 +2,090.4 | 510, 536 550, 722 Oct. 1045 21, 058 June 1944  95-7-percent ratio for the country as a 

New York.........| 804,228 | +45. +1, 229.3 675, 655 | 1, 536, 742 uly 1940 , 825 | Sept. 1944 7 j ; : on 

Pennsylvania....| 488,344 | +44.8 | +2,347.1 | 417,484 | 1,154,199 | Mar. 1938 | 15,218 | Apr. 1945 whole. As in September, Michigan’s 
Region IV: . is ratio was the largest for any State, 

District of Col.....| 2,833 | +66.6| +689] 2,506] 44,308 |...do.......| 1,047 /{7un° 1985 but the percentage had gone down 

Maryland.........| 108,625 | +58.9 | +4,562.0 | 108,625] 194,504 |...do.......| 2,330 | Oct. 1944 ; whe : « 

North Carolina...| “42,861 | 432.3 | 41,0420 | ‘3740s | 272101 | Aug. i088 | 31036 | Dec. 194‘ Slightly—from 13.6 percent in Sep 

Virginia RR 25, 864 | +97.2 +1, 904.0 38, 009 164, 838 July sess 1,073 | Nov. 1944 tember to 12.6 percent in October. 

est Virginia.__..| 59,904 | +86.6 | +1, 436.8 , 14 14, 41 ay 1 3,327 | Apr. 1945 Pleat » < 
Region vr ; 7 ’ a Ka yond angen. od a ath ny ; ° The volume of initial claims filed in 
centucky ........- 99, 524 42.7 1, 346. , 658 170, 001 ay 19% 5, 2s Sept. 1944 i j 

Michigan.........| 852, 133 | +19.1 | +1,978.0 | 791,049 | 909,365 | Sept. 1938 | 6, 266 | Oct. 1943 Michigan had dropped 29 percent 
none vi  elcaadit 503, 284 |+136.8 |+10, 739.6 | 392,585 | 503,284 | Oct. 1945| 4,643 | Oct. 1944 from August to September, but there 

egion VI: . ‘ 

Tilinois 2.__....__. PO Ree! Ses, ane 578, 336 May 1940] 27,383 Oct. 143 Was a further significant drop in 

Indiana - _- : 227,395 | +26.2 | +4, 242.1 210, 016 , 8 Aug. 1938 4,585 | July 1944 os 
pavisconsin 83,613 | +8.1 | +1,622.9| 70,443} 150,563 | Jan. 1938 | 3,462 | Apr. 1945 pn pre 120,000 ne 60,000. 

egion VII: ontinued claims rose, but not as 

Alabama..........| 109,105 | +75.5 | +1,430.2| 95,877] 181,549 | Aug. 1938] 3,020] Apr. 1944 : Sher 

Florida__- ...| 38,583 | +39.1] +3110] 35,097] 120,805 July 1940 | 4,776 May 1944 much asin most other States. Ohio’s 

Georgia... - 78, 222 | +34.6 | +2,978.4 | 63,734] 111,695 0......-| 2,541 | Oct. 1944 ‘nite : . a il 

Mississippi 90,837 | 448.7 | 1946.0 | 191044 | 61,186 | Feb. 1040 | 11734 | Sept. 1944 48,000 initial claims were less than 

South Carolina--. 14, 104 | +41.8 +434. 2 12, 482 80,624 | Jan. 1939 2,640 | Oct. 1944 half the September number. About 

Tennessee . -. ‘ 101,068 | +64.6 +598. 0 93, 394 186, 206 | Mar. 1938 10,085 | May 1945 a 
Region VIII: - an antes pati, ea ‘ 5,000 were due to a coal-mining labor 

eee 41,635 | +32.0 | +3, 191. , 139,339 | Jan. 19% 1,265 | Oct. 1944 : : u : 

Minnesota.........| 42,367 | +20.6 | +4,090.6| 34,537] 240,580 | Mar. 1938 | 1,011 | Do. dispute; the rest were due to recon- 

Nebraska... ...... 10, 49 | +33.2 | +3, 591.1 8, 510 38,408 | Feb. 1939 246 | Nov. 1944 version lay-offs. 

North Dakota..--- 1,019 | +69.0 1) 1,011 13,969 | Mar. 1939 24 | Oct. 1944 n d F ; 
, South Dakota 1, 463 | +93.0| +533.3 1, 430 10,939 | Feb. 1939 209 | Sept. 1944 Region VI.—Although Illinois, Indi- 
Region IX: : : 

Arkansas..........| 47,102 | +93.2| +1,916.4 | 44,875 | 75,846 | July 1040 | 2,222 | Feb. 1045 ana, and Wisconsin have a large pro- 

Kansas. __- --| 61,059 | +53.0 | +3, 409.1 | 55,358 61,059 | Oct. 1945 | 1,740 | Oct. 1944 rtion of thei : nee 

Missouri. - ..| 200,289 | +46.8 | +2,084.7 184, 403 200, 289 |...do_....-. 7,390 | May 1945 on t on of their workers in noncovered 
pokishome --| 61, 706 | +20.6 | +2,347.7] 56,570 85,519 | Mar. 1939 | 2,188] Apr. 1945 agricultural employment, the number 

egion X: 7 ~% P 

Louisiana a-------| 68,207 te.0 +1, 745.9 | 59,602 110, 456 May 1940 3, 695 Oct. i944 Of covered workers is above the aver- 

New Merxico-.....-. 1,741 | +83.8 +894.9 1,717 19, 579 | Mar. 1939 157 Jov. 1944 r , 43 i - 

Texas... 99; 625 | +66.3 | +1,149.5| 99/082 | 199,366 | July 1940] 7,973 | Oct. 1944 28° fo the country. Initial claims 
Region XI: ; rey : siden Tien, dann " declined in each of these States in 

} : 5, ’ . 1 . ’ 517 . 1945 <allte: 
ame Been boca sete ond ao =a i oe 15 October. The 64,000 filed in Illinois 

Montana. .- .. a 3, 727 135. 1. 3, 13 , 41 eb. 28 Yo. igi i Biss 

Utah... | 2645 | +59.7| +300.8| 21353] 44,053 | Mar. 1938 209 | May 1943  OFiginated largely in the manufactur 
ne reains ie 388 |+116.8 (4) 369 17, 267 | Feb. 1939 26 | Nov. 1943 ing industries, principally ordnance 

egion : : P 

Arizona -- | 14,821 | +32.4 | 41,924.7] 13, 782 26, 537 Mar. 1938 659 Sept. 1943 and transportation equipment, re- 

California.......--| 601,623 | +59.7 | +1,315.6 | 548,129] 601,623 | Oct. 1945 | 20,793 | Oct. 1943 ; ; ; . 

Nevada...........| 1,495 | +67.4| 4387.0] 1,301] 11,336 | Jan. 1941 119 | Nov. 143 #eCting a continuation of the effects 

Orequa 36, o0e rf i384 +5, ons 29, a ian, 0 Mer. 1998 03 Sept. 1944 Of VJ-—day contract cancellations. Of 

F t epeoe 2, 2 . , 316. , x eb. 7§ *t. 1944 . . p 
Territories: i i . . : the 3,100 initial interstate claims re- 
Aleska.......-.-.- iss) © o 80 4,208 | Mar. 1980 ba Fhe 145 ceived as liable State, more than 500 
i 4 4 2 i" “4 : : : 
Hawell............ 9) © © ° G05) ae. BS ™ tape. 1944 came from claimants in California. 
M ] i S 
1 Includes waiting-period claims except in Mary- 3 United States totals not comparable before July — than half of all the interstate 
1 claims received were filed by women. 


wee =— _— a yo sy such ons. . ate ‘ » , 
2E s Id d Illinois; n vai 5 tN t t ims P ® ene ‘ 
xcludes Idaho an inois; data not available oummedindine i oe an 50 claims were Indiana’s 35,000 initial claims were 
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slightly more than half the number 
reported for August, the peak month. 
A little less than half of the persons 
filing initial claims in October were 
women. More than 16,000 of the 
total number were additional claims 
representing a second or subsequent 
spell of unemployment within the 
benefit year. Somewhat more than 
7,000 of these additional claims were 
filed in Muncie and South Bend by 
workers previously laid off pending 
reconversion by manufacturers to 
peacetime industry; after having 
been called back to work, the claim- 
ants were again laid off because of 
material shortages. Of the 44 States 
for which interstate data are avail- 
able, Indiana received the largest 
number—4,200—of initial interstate 
claims as liable State. More than half 
of these came from claimants in Ken- 
tucky. 

Region VII.—Agriculture is the pre- 
dominant industry in this region. 
The claims in October represent 
slightly more than 5 percent of the 
total for the country. 

Alabama’s initial claims rose 12 per- 
cent to 17,000, and continued claims 
increased from 62,000 to 109,000. The 
major portion of the claims in the 
Birmingham area were filed by claim- 
ants from the transportation-equip- 
ment industry; some also came from 
former workers in an aircraft-modifi- 
cation plant. Many of the claimants 
in the Montgomery area were workers 
in a textile mill engaged in the manu- 
facture of tire cord, which had shut 
down’ temporarily. Claims from 
Huntsville were attributable to con- 
struction and textile industries. 

Women filed about half of the 9,000 
initial claims and 57 percent of the 
78,000 continued claims in Georgia. 
The increase in the continued-claims 
load was due to mass lay-offs follow- 
ing cancellation of Government con- 
tracts and was most significant in the 
aircraft, shipbuilding, ammunition, 
textile, apparel-manufacturing, and 
leather-products industries. 

Initial claims in Tennessee were 
down 13 percent to 13,000 after con- 
tinuous increases during the past few 
months. Continued claims increased 
65 percent to 101,000. Both types of 
claims reflect lay-offs from war-pro- 
duction plants. Job openings are 


mostly for unskilled men laborers. 

The demand for women workers has 

dropped sharply in some areas. 
Region VIII.—Claims volumes in 





this region, which is predominantly 
agricultural, are never very high as 
compared with most other regions. 
Minnesota, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota reported increases, and Iowa 
and Nebraska had decreases in initial 
claims in October. Continued claims 
increased in all five States. 
Three-fourths of the average week- 
ly number of beneficiaries in Nebraska 


were women. Of the men receiving 
payments, 42 percent were 60 years or 
over. Apparently there is difficulty in 
placing women and older men in suit- 
able jobs. 

Region I[X.—All four States in this 
region reported fewer initial claims 
and more continued claims than in 
September. The greatest concentra- 
tion of claims was in Missouri, which 


Table 4.—Average weekly number of beneficiaries, by State, October 1945, and high 
and low month since beginning of program ' 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Nov. 26, 1945] 







































































October 1945 | High month | Low month 
| | 
Social Security Board Average | P eee ~~ pe 
region and State weekly | | 
es | Number | Date Number| Date 
of benefi- | | 
on Septem- | October | 
clarles | ber 1945 1944 | 
ee 791,169 | +100.7 | +1, 757.4 4, 268, 566 | June 1940 | * 56,354 | Nov. 1943 
Region I: | } 
Connecticut............... 48, 194 +148. 4 | +2, 693.9 | 60,022 | Mar. 1938 407 | Oct. 1943 
0 EOE ESL TE Re Ey Se | 18,218 | May 1940 339 | Apr. 1944 
Massachusetts_-..__. need 39, 803 +41.0 | +1, 184.8 | 95,935 | June 1940 2,189 | Oct. 1943 
New Hampshire. a 1, 143 +28.9 95.3 | 11,047 | Mar. 1938 157 | July 1944 
Rhode Island... -- ----| 12,399 +41.6 +748.7 | 49,498 |_.... GBD .ncne 960 | Dec. 1943 
RRS } 994 | +129.0 | +1, 477.8 | 4,850 |___.- pe 44 | Apr. 1945 
Region II-III: | 
i I ck ee 3,394 | Feb. 1940 54 | Oct. 1943 
New Jersey 2... f Se! Me See 56, 564 | Mar. 1939 3, 617 Sept. 1944 
New York....... ---| 155,101 +80.7 | +1,339.1 | 286,609 | July 1940 10,778 | Oct. 1944 
Pennsylvania............. 78, 910 +79.0 | +2,482.1 | 204,127 | Mar. 1938 1,890 | June 1944 
Region IV: | 
District of Columbia_..... 413 +56. 4 +27.5 | 6,496 | Mar. 1940 209 | June 1945 
| Raa 28, 798 +65.8 | +4, 597.9 44,414 | Mar. 1938 613 | Oct. 1944 
North Carolina... 7, 357 +46.1 | +1, 136.5 | 37, 072 | June 1938 466 | Dec. 1944 
Virginia.......... 4,149 +127.7 | +1, 425.4 | 31, 359 July 1938 212 | Nov. 1944 
m./ est Virginia 7,440 | +62.5 | +1, 182.8 | 42,982 | June 1938 422 | Apr. 1945 
egion | | | 
Kentucky Te eae 9,081 | +66.9 +781.7 20,858 | May 1939 | 946 | Aug. 1044 
PRISER SET es Ss! SRS SOS POE 198, 685 | Sept. 1938 1,271 | Oct. 1943 
__. _ Sea: 80,175 | +310.7 |+11, 224.2 80,175 | Oct. 1945 708 | Oct. 1944 
Reson VI: | 
ee 111, 334 +94.7 | +1,671.4 | 111,334 |____- en 5, 535 | Nov. 1943 
RAT NERA | $1,565 | +149.5 | +2,886.3 | 56,957 | Oct. 1938 957 | July 1944 
a EEE. 14, 700 +61.0 | +1, 721.6 | 28,684 | Mar. 1938 | 448 | Do. 
Region VII: | | | 
CO 18, 725 +91.9 | +1, 227.1 32,814 | May 1938 649 | May 1944 
a atinaniemarassiimanideund 6, 479 +84. 4 +301.7 20,656 | Aug. 1940 532 | Apr. 1944 
REGS 13, 915 +164.4 | +3, 335.8 19, 109 j__._. do-..... 405 | Oct. 1944 
PN os cicnncncadana 2, 337 +73. 2 +894. 5 | 11, 023 Mar. 1940 212 | Nov. 1944 
South Carolina_........._. | 816 +48. 6 +204. 5 | 10, 465 | Mar. 1939 268 | Oct. 1944 
TR. ain dnincaaoniean 396 te 5 | 27,211 | June 1938 1,218 | May 1945 
Region VIII: | | | 
eee | 22, 248 | Mar. 1939 196 | Oct. 1944 
pS ar Se 33,292 | Apr. 1938 154 | Do. 
| arperageege } 6, 995 Mar. 1940 32 Nov. 1944 
North Dakota | 2,609 | Mar. 1939 2/ Oct. 1944 
South Dakota | 2, 202 |..... icncabee 8 | Do. 
Region IX: | 
pS Re 12,628 | May 1940 180 | July 1944 
Kansas_.... | 12,672 | Oct. 1945 280 | Oct. 1944 
Missouri | 36, 189 |...-.do-._-- 873 | Apr. 1945 
Oklahoma } 5 | 13,325 | Mar. 1939 220 | Do. 
Region X: | | | | 
| ana” NRE FS. SESE Die eed id 19,749 | June 1940 526 | Nov. 1943 
New Mexico. -- -| 5 (4) (*) | 3,798 | Mar. 1939 | 9 | Aug. 1944 
. Serene: +141.7 | +1, 293.8 ere | 592 July 1944 
Region XI: | | 
0 +135.9 | -+557.0 | 11, 364 |..... = 57 Apr. 1945 
Idaho...--.- —43.6 () 10, 154 |--_-- oI 15 | Nov. 1943 
Montana.... +61. 6 +151. 4 10,779 | Mar. 1940 | 41 | Oct. 1943 
teh... | +65.7| +177.3| 8,005 | Mar. 1938 50 | July 1943 
Wyoming (*) (*) 3,842 | Mar. 1940 0 | Sept. 1943 
Region XII: | 
[5 ee eee | +39. 0 | +2, 419. 6 4,612 | Mar. 1938 50 | 0. 
SS I CPR PEERS TS SST SES 114, 455 | Mar. 1940 4,249 | Nov. 1943 
Nevada..._. +89. 8 | J 2 |... ' wae y Oct. 1944 
NS heii wakeu +167.9 | +6, 698. 9 | 22,007 | Mar. 1938 64 | Sept. 1943 
Ww sshingion +211.9 |+10, 551.7 26,082 | Mar. 1940 133 | Do. 
Territories: | ‘ 
[ae er (*) (4) 1,222 | Aug. 1940 10 | Nov. 1942 
| a SESS (4) | (4) | 1,195 | Jan. 1940 0 | Sept. 1944 
| 





i | I 





1 For years before 1910, data are average weekly 
number of payments issued during month. 

? Excludes Arkansas, California, Delaware, Lou- 
isiana, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, and New 
Jersey; data not reported for October 1945. 


a States totals not comparable before July 
1 


‘ Not computed because fewer than 50 beneficiaries 
were reported in either or both periods. 
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Social Security 





reported more continued claims than 
Arkansas, Kansas, and Oklahoma 
combined. In comparison with past 
years the continued claims were high 
in all four States and reached record 
highs in Kansas and Missouri. 

The heaviest concentration of the 


61,000 continued claims in Kansas 
continued to be in the Kansas City, 
Parsons, Pittsburg, and Wichita areas, 
all of which had been significantly 
affected by war-contract cancella- 
tions. Forty percent of all the con- 
tinued claims were filed in Wichita, 


Table 5.—Number of weeks compensated and amount of benefits paid, October 1945, 
and funds available for benefits as of October 31, 1945, by State 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Nov. 29, 1945] 





Weeks compensated for specified 
types of unemployment 





| 

: + . | 
Social Security Board | | | 
region and State | 








Funds 
available for 
| benefits as of 


Percentage 
change from— 


| 
— 


























All | Part- | : —————| Oct. 31, 19453 
types Total total ! | Partial ' Amount | 
| Sep- October 
| | tember! “3944 
| | 1945 | 
| | 
Total... --|#3,428,393 43,329,211)! 36, 619)! # 47, 089|#$63, 187,846 ‘ +104. 1 +2, 200.3 | 986, 981,115,457 
Region I: | | | 
Connecticut---- 208, 842} 205,032} 2037/1, 773) 4, 271, 708) +149. 4) +2, 984.7| 178, 219, 592 
Maine.____- (4) (4) eo | © (4) (*) 4) | 37, 364, 823 
Massachusetts........; 172,477] 164, 427 781} 7,269) 3, 284,324) +40. 4) +1, 497.2) 215, 566, 715 
NewHampshire. . ..- 4, 952 4, 272 41 639 66,087; +22.8) +699.6| 22, 456,023 
Rhode Island... 53,728] 51,022) (1) | 2,706} 910,731) +41.0| +837.8} 73, 650, 567 
Vermont... _. 4,307} 4, 144! 110} 53 72,617| +141.8} +2,031.4| 12, 737, 693 
Region II-III: | | 
Delaware... (4) (*) (4) } (*) (4) (*) (4) | 14, 558, 588 
New Jersey... (4) m | @ (4) (*) (4) (*) | 446, 758, 994 
New York... 672,101| 656,627; (1) (1) 13, 389, 819) +82. 0| +1, 668.7} 999; 362, 129 
ae a 341,943} (1) (1) 6, 184, 355) +79. 3} +2, 940. ‘ 608, 972, 217 
on | 
District of Columbia 1, 789} 1, 746) 37 6 32, 262} +57.6|  +30.4) 43, 434,989 
Maryland 124, 789} 119, 765 164 4,860} 2,364,435} +66.4| +5, 466.1] 128, 802, 116 
North Carolina 31,881) 30,782 0| 1,099] 427,938) +51.2) +1,646.5] 107,062,572 
Virginia. 17,978} 17,373] 441 164 235, 134) +134. 1) +1, 710. 7 65, 396, 381 
West Virginia. . 32,241) 26, 249) 109} 5,883) 503, 341 +65. 4) +1,217.0} 70,716, 566 
Regie V: ‘ | | 
entucky..__. ’ 39,350} 38, 467 477 406} 509,843) +69.7; +991.1] 5.86, 495, 502 
Michigan... @ | @& (4) (4) (4) (*) (¢) | 273,613,614 
noes 347, 426| 342,280} 2,659)  2,487/ 6,646, 489| | +347. 6)+18, 580. * 481, 979, 050 
ion | 
Illinois 482, 444) 460, 375| 15,847| 6, 222] 9, 039, 408| +94. 6] +1,861.0} 509, 987, 201 
Indiana 136, 783| 129, 860 1,560} 5,363] 2,534,251] +158.9| +3,432.9| 184, 747, 782 
Wisconsin 63,698} 57,810 A 583} 3,305) 1,131,224) +75.4) +2,400.3) 185, 485, 922 
Region VII: 
Alabama. ..--- 81,143} 80, 016 1, 096 31| 1,398,165) +97.5) +1,857.2| 66, 502, 525 
Florida. 28,076} 26, 946 650 480} | 393,978} +844) +364. 1 57, 702, 188 
Georgia... 60,297} 59, 636 337 324] 1,001,277) +175. 1) +4,908.4] 80, 006, 146 
Mississippi 10,129} 9, 832 189 108 134,618] +74.5| +1, 157.8] 26, 865, 466 
South Carolina. 3,534] 3, 458 55 21 46,022} +59.4) -+258.8] 39, 147, 542 
Tennessee... 1,548} 50, 846 520 182} 703, 099) +125.2| +520.0) 88, 218, 272 
Region VIII: | } 
Iowa... - 31, 436] 30, 595 741 100| 527, 583) +82.0) +5,382.5| 62, 146, 678 
Minnesota.... (4) (4) (*) (4) (4 “) | (*) } 91, 881, 717 
Nebraska... 7, 034 6, 574] 189 271 115, 545 +141.8| +5,039.9| 26, 387, 035 
North Dakota. 44 43 1 0 655} —17.5| +403.8 5, 236, 845 
South Dakota 300 270 30 0 3,758} +45.2) +1, 049.2 6, 471, 312 
Region IX: « 
Arkansas. - (*) (*) (‘) () (*) () | (*) 30, 384, 267 
Kansas 54,912} 53, 609 1, 162 141] 848,888) +95.8] +5,345.4) 55, 822, 845 
Missouri-- -- 156,819] 154, 732 357 1,730) 2, 650, 631| +128. 9) +3, 326.2) 163, 753, 320 
Oklahoma. 42 , 464) 41, 684 750 30 748, 789| +-70.0) +4,064.1) 47, 481, 434 
Region X: | 
Louisiana. -- - ® | @& (*) ® | ® | & (*) | 82,526,004 
New Mexico... 217] 213 3 1| 2,897) +55.5) +461.4] 10,327,760 
Texas... 53,210 51,866 1,344 0} 839,171) +161.5| +1,894.7| 154, 957, 103 
Region XI: | | | 
Colorado. 2,248} 2, 193 46 9 30,895} +140.6) +563.7) 35, 526, 158 
Idaho 381 370 ll 0} 4,988} —41.6| +235.2 14, 917, 157 
Montana 784 784, (2) (1) 10, 482} +70.9| +177.7 19, 103, 479 
Utah. 1, 801 1, 683 94 24 42,479} +69.3} +249.9] 27,013, 656 
Wyoming. . 96 81 15 0 1, 718] +261.7| +790.2 8, 127, 166 
Region XII: 
Arizona... . 10,044) 9, 933} 109 2 148, 169) +38.8} +2, 558. 2 19, 739, 899 
California... ( o | & Oo | @& (*) | (*) 744, 309, 159 
Nevada. . 808| 794) 8 6) 14, 667, +96.7) +691.5 10, 415, 443 
Oregon. 25,925} 25, 095) 559 271) 436, 037 +172. 4) +8, 127.1 75, 003, 898 
Washington 67,853! 65,229) 1, 503 1,121} 1, 470,324] +216. 4|+-17, 378.9] 157,396, 610 
Territories: | | | 
Alaska. -. “ta 538 4 0 8,610] +234.4) +764.5 8, 199, 444 
Hawaii_. 17 0 2 435} +56.5| +318.3 18, 175, 893 




















1 Excludes New York because data not reported; 
Montana and Pennsylvania, which have no pro- 
visions for partial and part-total unemployment; 
and Rhode Island, which has no provision for part- 
total unemployment. 

3 Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks 
and transfers under interstate combined wage plan. 

3 Represents sum of balances at end of month in 


State clearing account, benefit-payment account, 
and in State account in the Federal unemployment 
trust fund. 

4 Excludes Arkansas, California, Delaware, Louis- 
iana, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, and New Jersey; 
data not reported. 

5 Data for Kentucky as of Sept. 30, 1945. 


where the chief industry during the 
war was the manufacture of aircraft 
and aircraft parts. As yet, peacetime 
industry has not been able to absorb 
these workers. 

Region X.—Continued claims in 
Louisiana, New Mexico, and Texas in- 
creased by two-thirds or more in Oc- 
tober. Texas reported 2,000 initial 
interstate claims received as liable 
State, the greater part of them coming 
from Arkansas, California, Louisiana, 
and Oklahoma. 

Region XI.—Although this region is 
one of the largest in area, the claims 
loads are generally the smallest in the 
country. The States are not heavily 
populated and there is little concen- 
tration of industry. Even though em- 
ployers with one or more workers’ are 
covered in four of the five States, the 
region has only slightly more than 1 
percent of the covered workers in the 
Nation. During October, two States— 
Colorado and Idaho—showed de- 
creases, and three States—Montana, 
Utah, and Wyoming—increases, in 
number of persons filing initial claims. 
In Montana the number more than 
doubled, to slightly more than 1,000. 
Gross benefit payments were less than 
the September amount in Idaho, the 
only one of the 43 States reporting 
gross benefits to show a decrease. 

Region XII.—Reports from this re- 
gion show a wide variation among the 
States in the concentration of unem- 
ployment. California’s claims and 
payments figures are always far above 
those in the other four States, though 
Oregon and Washington also have a 
considerable volume. In relation to 
its area, California has an unusually 
large number of covered workers; 
Oregon and Washington have an 
average number, and Nevada and 
Arizona have very few. 

In Arizona, continued claims rose 
32 percent in October, to 15,000, indi- 
cating that claimants are having 
difficulty finding employment; more 
than half of the compensable claims 
reported were filed by women. 

California reported 92,000 initial 
claims, as against 83,000 in Septem- 
ber. Continued claims rose 60 per- 
cent to 602,000, the highest number 
since benefits were first payable and 
15,000 more than the previous high 
in January 1940. The State reports 
that the immediate outlook is for a 


2Excludes agricultural workers. In 
each State, also, wages paid must be above 
a set amount in a specified time before 
the employer is liable. 
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continuation of the upward trend in 
claims activities. The initial shock 
of lay-offs after the surrender of 
Japan was probably not as severe as 
in ‘many other States, but there has 
been a steady rise since before VJ-— 
day. Claims volumes during October 
were also affected by seasonal declines 
in employment, particularly in the 
citrus-fruit areas of the State. 
Oregon received 1,500 initial inter- 
state claims as liable State; most of 
them came from the adjoining States 


of California and Washington. Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, and Texas each ac- 
counted for more than 100, however, 
indicating that former war workers 
have probably returned to their home 
States to file claims. 

Washington’s continued claims, 
which more than doubled during 
October, reflected September lay-offs 
from aircraft factories and other war 
plants. Washington received 3,200 
initial interstate claims as agent 
State, the third highest number in the 


Table 6.—Interstate claims received, weeks compensated, and amount of benefit payments, 
by liable State, October 1945 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Nov. 26, 1945] 















































Claims received 
Social Security Board region = , Weeks Benefit 
and liable State Initial Continued compen- payments 
Seaside sated 
Total | Female Total Female 
I iat cdctuiindswaaes Ailcatdanil 46, 688 21, 074 2 237, 658 2 114, 550 3 131, 463 | 2 $2,363, 551 
Region I: | } 
eee See ee See Eee ee ES eer SEE EY Basan 
_ |) | ae | 170 | 91 930 476 () 3 
Massachusetts. _............- | 924 542 4, 391 2, 276 3, 632 72, 553 
New Hampshire-_.......__-.-- | 161 | 91 807 518 8 8, 801 
Rhode Island |. LN SNe 4 EE, te et: PRET TIS, RR e i MARE e ee 
| | 86 | 33 401 176 281 5, 196 
Region II-III: | 
eee EE SEM Se CSE: CST ee) CME ee Le 
 - See | 2, 928 1,490 18, 17: 9, 394 8, 489 175, 376 
A, ee ne 3, 901 2, 261 13, 301 8, 125 14, 661 282, 727 
Pennsylvania................-. 3, 022 1,013 10, 910 5, 397 5, 084 92, 744 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia____--...-. 27: 149 1, 156 710 415 7, 515 
i SE a Res 2, 809 1, 159 26, 194 14, 751 17, 858 352, 876 
North Carolina. ............-- 538 346 7, 069 5, 767 4,705 64, 797 
. Bae ae 559 75 1, 211 595 1,419 19, 094 
West Virginia _....___. PREY, 606 243 3,171 824 1, 344 23, 049 
Region V: | 
Shiite nis cis ienesininied 489 203 2,114 910 851 11, 592 
Es eee ees ee ae. ee RE 
aaa USPTO ESS, RRR: eee Sree: BEET ET CRORE GE 
Region VI: . 
| 3, 093 1, 588 | 19, 235 10, 493 9, 151 174, 413 
4, 182 1, 622 37, 381 16, 625 3, 727 69, 478 
861 318 3, 948 1,452 1, 922 37, 574 
1, 503 373 6, 820 1, 560 2, 820 51, 564 
1, 447 618 6, 427 2, 437 2, 840 41, 139 
i 981 505 4, 322 2, 191 1, 862 30, 847 
ssip 298 142 1, 592 818 951 12, 783 
South Carolina. .............. 17 81 461 249 144 1,941 
 / es 2, 633 737 11, 244 2, 964 5, 342 76, 141 
Region VIII: 
I | 286 141 1, 049 619 667 11, 208 
| 404 207 1,517 803 607 10, 352 
| 267 152 1, 238 790 737 12, 063 
18 11 31 15 13 210 
South Dakota._............._- 34 29 59 56 24 299 
Region IX: 
PIII ons oan canensicccnne|sccocnssxass innssansinne andsineacues ante sngidudal annsseeaianainesancestned 
4S 147, 352 
Deepetet.......... 109, 474 
Oklahoma 37, 851 
Region X: 
ni cdcutsenantncdicbin 935 373 4, 613 1, 802 3, 219 54, 716 
New Mexico....-.-- Silene 64 30 248 110 120 1, 572 
(sR 2, 00. 833 6,172 2, 541 1, 874 28, 041 
Region XI: 
Colorado is 277 173 856 555 197 2, 596 
aes neal 66 24 36 13 36 550 
Montana ae 54 18 184 7 100 1,325 
ed AES 117 57 491 142 312 7, 457 
Wyoming_..___. 63 22 213 92 61 1, 145 
Region XII: 
tt tnnnnneedhehmaeaan 437 218 1,958 1,124 1, 199 17, 539 
Ee nn Es See Seren: Rem raeey! ee Saree 
sa 99 55 410 200 288 5, 158 
elite ktdindicnsndmics ekand 1, 525 7 8, 296 4, 328 4, 238 69, 813 
_ SSE 3, 193 1,340 13, 272 5, 155 11, 061 224, 904 
Territories: 
a en 290 11 972 31 466 7, 451 
PE ikaksdbcnnduddvncetnal 18 12 3 12 275 

















1 Excludes Arkansas, California, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Michigan, Ohio, and Rhode Island; data 
not reported. 


2 Excludes Missouri; data not available. 
3 Excludes Maine; data not available. 


44 States reporting data. The bulk of 
these came from Arkansas, California, 
Illinois, and Missouri. From the 
continued interstate claims received, 
11,100 weeks were compensated at a 
total amount of $224,900. From a 
sample study of these payments, the 
State found that shipbuilding ac- 
counted for 38 percent; aircraft, 11 
percent; industrial chemicals, 29 per- 
cent; contract construction, 8 percent; 
and rooming and boarding houses, 
7 percent. 


Table 7.—Comparison of all claims for 
week ended October 13, 1945, with esti- 
mated covered employment in March 
1945 



































All “avaraq | Claims 
claims, Cov ered as per- 
State week —_, cent of 
. inied March covered 
ctober | “4c employ- 
13! ons * ment 
, | ee 1, 637, 981|28, 986, 884) 5.7 
| | 
Region I: 
Connecticut--.....-. 53, 726 597, 988 9.0 
RMsine.......... ieee 4,568} 161,092 2.8 
Massachusetts- ....- 54, 164! 1, 346, 006 4.0 
New Hampshire... 2, 109 106, 542 2.0 
Rhode Island_..-.-- 13,972} 222,698 6.3 
Vermont..-..-.-.--- 1, 494) 56, 453 2.6 
Region II-III: 
Delaware...-....-..- 2, 517} 77, 674 3.2 
New Jersey..--..--- 127, 089| 1, 177, 994 10.8 
New York.........-| 188, 853) 3, 869, 781 4.9 
Pennsylvania.......| 137, 57| 2, 676, 135) 5.1 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Col......... 784| 185, 116) .4 
Maryland -._------- 26,363; 490, 909) 5.4 
North Carolina.---- 10,009; 525, 240) 1.9 
WS os ooo us 6, 247) 420, 236 1.5 
West Virginia --.--.-. 15,850} 324, 735) 4.9 
Region V: | } 
Kentucky ........-. 22,345; 311, 993) 7.2 
Michigan..........- 190, 205) 1, 504, 272 12.6 
Cas 119,017) 1, 953, 763 6.1 
Region VI: 
ee 164, 560) 2, 145, 802) 7.7 
SO ee 60, 061 830, 162| 7.2 
Wisconsin----......- 21, 038 664, 238 3.2 
Region VII: 
(CEE 26,219; 411,230 6.4 
EEE 10,197; 340, 906 3.0 
TN , 19,671} 468, 324) 4.2 
Mississippi------ ae 4, 987 156, 704! 3.2 
South Carolina... -- 3,547) 248,972) 1.4 
:;, __——aue 24, 174 488, 314 5.0 
10,229} 293,370 3.5 
10, 558 477, 977 2.2 
2,587} 143, 219) 1.8 
North Dakota. ._--- 264 28, 228 .9 
South Dakota. ----- 478 35, 893 1.3 
Region IX: 
Arkansas 12, 211 202, 073 6.0 
Beeees....... 15,290) 246,611 6.2 
Missouri ‘ 46, 928| 736, 832 6.4 
Oklahoma. .--..---- | 19,599) 258, 546 7.6 
Region X: | } 
Louisiana. -- --..---- | 17,173} 377,408 4.6 
New Mexico. - - 419 56, 208 ox 
ee .-| 23,895) 971, 854 2.5 
Region XI: 
0) 1,313 155, 982 8 
Sa 343 63, 890 -5 
Se 936 68, 263 1.4 
[ae 626 92, 968 B | 
a | 110 38, 274 .3 
Region XII: ; 
Arizona.....--.-----| 3, 297 87, 463 3.8 
California .....-.-..- 129, 483) 2, 049, 486 6.3 
: 443 25, 468 Re 
GE. noon ccncness 9,348; 285,32 3.3 
Washington-....-.- 21,108} 528,270 4.0 











1 Represents initial and continued claims. 

2 Represents workers in covered employment dur- 
ing the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the 
month. 
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$7.5 million—were almost half as 
much again as in August. All juris- 
dictions participated in these in- 
creases except Idaho, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, and Puerto Rico (for weeks 
compensated) and Idaho, Nebraska, 
and Puerto Rico (for benefits). Ex- 
cept for continued claims, which were 
higher in Pennsylvania than in any 
other State, New York reported the 
greatest volume of claims, benefici- 
aries, and payments. 


Veterans’ Readjustment Allowances 


The average weekly number of vet- 
erans receiving readjustment allow- 
ances in September (73,000) was 66 
percent more than in August. This 
average conceals the rapid rise during 
the month, from 59,000 in the week 
ended September 1 to 93,000 in the 
last week. Both the number of weeks 
compensated during the month—374,- 
000—and the amount of benefits— 


Table 8.—Applications, claims, and payments for veterans’ allowances, 
September 1945 ' 


[Corrected to Nov. 20, 1945] 


Initial claims Continued claims Payments 


| 
NR ee GE, COMI L EES. LE SILI 
| 





















































| Appli- | 
cations | | Type Type — 
State ? for a a eee | a | 
entitle- | | lm | | com- ~ P 
ment | Total) | adai- | Tt! | Lack | liness| pen- [2UmMber! Amount 
Pe all | tional of | ordis- | sated con? 
| ~~ | Claims | work | ability ae | 
a a we Se ee ee a ee ee = — 
Total 97, 120 |111, 918 | 94,112 | 17,806 |400, 151 |384,475 | 15, 676 |374, 340 | 73,150 |$7, 456, 678 
Alabama. 2,090 | 2,306| 2,032 274 | 9,239 8, 886 | 353 | 9,004 | 1,666 
Alaska. ..... S 9 | 8 | 1 0 | 1}; 
Arizona... _- 427 588 | 419 | 165 | 2,070 464 
Arkansas...._... 2,081 | 2,238) 1,862 | 400 | 6,237 1, 313 
California. 4,682 | 5,600] 4,373] 1, 1,075 | 14,121 | 3,586 | 
Colorado....... 336 409 | 314 | 105 | 793 140 | 
Connecticut_.- 2,316 | 2,985 | 2,301 320 | 9,410} 1,891 | 
Delaware - - .. 181 | 214 164 | 12 706 158 | 
Dist. of Col_- 714 714 659 90 | 1,944 620 | 
Florida....... . 922 1,285; 1,012 | j 197 | 3,820 787 
Georgia...__. 2, 030 2, 263 1, 991 « 1, 424 | 185, 963 
eee 5 | 5 5 | , | | 393 
Idaho. _...... 41 | 52 35 | : 72 | 11 | 1, 498 
Tilinois.. .... 4,137 | 5,646 4,683 | 963 | 17,875 | 17, 561 | ° 3,084 | 338,053 
Indiana... 3,133 | 3,562} 2,225} 1,337 | 11,011 | 10,827 ¥ 2, 022 214, 969 
Iowa 1,023 | 1,216] 989] 227] 3,765 | 3,603 3, 5: 702 70, 107 
Kansas 588 | 646 | 542 | 104 1,758 | 1,692 j 1,7 340 33, 798 
Kentucky-. 2,797 | 3,005 | 2,652 | 353 | 7,969 | 7,677 292 | 8,482] 1,436 | 168, 557 
Louisiana 978 947 | 858 89 | 2,633 | 2,564 69 | 2,106 394 | 41, 883 
Maine ass 407 446 | 393 53 2, 009 1, 890 119 | 2,072 419*| 41, 279 
Maryland... 886 881 881 | 0 2, 681 3| 2,67! 513 
Massachusetts. . . 4,412 | 5,310] 4,513 | 797 | 14,036 | 486 | 12, 96 2, 700 | 
Michigan - - . 5 | 6,101 | 5,446] 655 24, 183 1,329 | 21,393 | 2,338 
Minnesota. - 1,705 | 1,979] 1,787 | 192 | 5,888 ( 90 , 934 1, 305 
Mississippi-..- 870 783 | 670 | 113 | 2,631 t 89 | 2,00 406 
Missouri. .-..-- 2, 438 2, 848 2, 420 428 | 9,621 | 9,411 | 210 9, 391 2, 073 
Montana... 267 259 238 | 21 | 558 | 522 36 515 112 
Nebraska. - _- 157 75 | 66 9 | 333 317 | 16 312 57 
Nevada... 66 60 | 49 | 11 142 136 6 162 37 
New Hampshire. - 451 612 452 160 | 1,504] 1,442 62 | 1,441 29 
New Jersey... - 5,284 | 6,234] 5,311 923 | 26,453 | 24,936 | 1,517 495, 847 
New Mexico.. 35 144 123 | 21 } 375 360 15 6, 646 
New York. 15, 668 | 18,897 | 15,606 | 3,291 | 44,803 | 44, 299 504 | 5 | 871,135 
North Carolina 1,364 | 1,657 | 1,314 | 343 | 6,844 6,189 655 20 124, 545 
North Dakota. 23 22 | 16 6 | 64 56 8 3 10 1,055 
Ohio a 3,994 | 3,936] 3,936 (8) | 11,269 | 10,959 310 | 8, 408 955 165, 873 
Oklahoma....._. 646 | 654 553 | 101 | 1,596 | 1,541 55 971 183 19, 305 
Oregon... _. 421 408 318 90 | 1,083 968 115 942 172 18, 684 
Pennsylvania. 9,477 | 10,871 | 9,477] 1,394 | 45,538 | 42,863 | 2,675 | 42,155 | 9,333] 842, 548 
Puerto Rico_- 503 749 446 | 303 | 16,748 | 16,043 705 | 17, 483 524 349, 123 
Rhode Island... 594 590} 471| 119] 2,285/ 2,161 124 | 2,285 | 1,038 
South Carolina-_. 1,307 | 1,614 | 1,282 332 | 5,874 | 5,435 439 | 5,212 59 
South Dakota. 84 76 67 | 9 279 279 0 280 1, 693 
Tennessee... 1,973 1, 954 268 | 10,427 | 10, 148 | 279 6, 458 
Texas. a 5, 060 4, 670 627 | 34,148 | 33, 135 1,013 45 
Utah... ae 60 57 | 17 219 | 187 32 55 
Vermont... 124 117 | 35 333 309 24 553 
Virginia_. 895 881 79 | 3,035 2, 861 174 165 
Washington. 486 473 | 142 807 | 760 47 | 1, 393 
West Virginia 1, 983 1,814 | 556 | 8,815 | 8, 434 | 381 840 
Wisconsin....._-- 1, 478 1, 178 | 41 | 3,808] 3,722] 86 2 
Wyoming. _. 56 3 | 9 4 11 | 11 | 0 4, 145 | 


! Represents activities under provisions of title V 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944. 

3 Includes Puerto Rico 

*? Represents average weekly number of veterans 
paid readjustment allowances during weeks ended 
in month. 

* One in week ended Sept. 29, 1945. 








§ Not applicable under Ohio procedure. 


Source: Data reported to Readjustment Allow- 
ance Division, Veterans Administration, by unem- 
ployment compensation agencies in 48 States, the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, and Alaska, and by 
Veterans Administration for Puerto Rico. 











Nonfarm Placements 


The number of nonfarm placements 
declined in October for the fourth 
consecutive month; although the per- 
centage decrease for the country as a 
whole was only 2.1 percent, it 
amounted to as much as 32 percent in 
South Carolina. In contrast to the 
general decline in placements, veter- 
ans’ placements increased 37 percent 
in the country as a whole, and only 3 
States reported declines—Georgia, 3.7 
percent, Oregon, 10.8 percent, and 
Rhode Island, 1.2 percent. 


Table 9.—Nonfarm placements, by State, 
October 1945 








U. S. Employment | Wat 
Service regionand | Total |Women| ..o7¢1 
State — 
Total __.|601, 337 173, 326 | 119, 134 
Region I: | 
Connecticut .| 6,300 2, 527 1, 374 
Maine fetnloce 4, 322 210 720 
Massachusetts 11, 664 4, 839 3, O11 
New Hampshire 1, 940 764 534 
Rhode Island __-_- : 2. 684 1, 003 578 
Vermont ee : 685 180 285 
Region II: 
New York______- 130, 637 | 38, 570 2, 448 
Region III: 
Delaware__-- 912 208 219 
New Jersey___.-- 14, 040 5, 340 2, 405 
Pennsylvania 25, 320 8, 337 , 648 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia 4,143 1, 598 812 
Maryland __- | 6,049 1, 971 1, 303 
North Carolina 9, 625 3, 31 2, 824 
Virginia ; 10, 071 3, 584 2 
West Virginia 4, 244 1,114 1, 276 
Region V: 
Kentucky. .___._- 4, 359 1, 131 1, 346 
Michigan. -- 5,169 | 3,102 t, 384 
Ohio 27, 429 8 072 6. 880 
Region VI: 
Illinois 6, 4 





Indiana 
Wisconsin 
Region VII: 
Alabama 
Florida_. 
Georgia 
Mississippi- 
South Carolina i, 
Tennessee _ _. 9, 456 3, 12 2, 233 
Region VIII: 
Iowa i 6, 967 2, 233 2 
Minnesota 13, § 3, 795 3 
Nebraska 4, 069 OF 1, 075 
1 
1 








North Dakota_- 
South Dakota 
tegion IX: 
Arkansas 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Oklahoma 
Region X: 
Louisiana a 
New Mexico--. 
Texas 
Region XI: 
Colorado — 
Idaho , 
Montana_. 
Utah__. 
Wyoming 
Region XII: 
Arizona---.-... 
California. ---- 
Nevada. .-....-.- ‘ z 
tes 8, 745 2, 610 17 
Washington. .-_-_- 12, 638 3, 286 2, 920 








3, 663 970 904 


1 Represents placements of veterans of all war 


Source: Department of Labor, U. 8. Employment 
Service. 
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Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Monthly Benefits in Force and Pay- 
ments Certified, October 1945 


At the end of October, monthly ben- 
efits totaling $26.0 million were in 
force for 1.4 million persons (table 1). 

The number of monthly benefits 
awarded in October—46,600—was 
greater than in any other month and 
was some 7,000 higher than in June, 
the previous high. This substantial 
rise in the total number was the re- 
sult of marked increases in awards 
of primary and wife’s benefits. Sur- 
vivor benefit awards, while more than 
in September, were lower than in sev- 
eral earlier months of the year when 
war deaths were giving rise to a sub- 
stantial number of claims. 

The number of primary benefits 
awarded—22,900—exceeded by more 
than 6,500 the previous high figure 
in February 1940, and reflects the in- 
crease in displacements of older 
workers. Toa certain extent, this in- 
crease in primary benefit awards may 
have lagged behind the corresponding 
increase in displacement of older 
workers, many of whom may have de- 
layed filing primary benefit claims 
until after they had exhausted their 
unemployment compensation rights. 


Primary benefit awards will probably 
remain at a high level for some 
months, though not necessarily as 
high as in October. 

The high mark in primary benefit 
awards was accompanied by a record 
number of transfers of primary bene- 
fits—about 7,000—from conditional- 
payment to current-payment or de- 
ferred-payment' status. Transfer 
from conditional-payment status oc- 
curs when a primary beneficiary who 
has been working leaves covered em- 
ployment. About one-third of the 
transfers of primary benefits from 
conditional-payment status are ac- 
companied by a recomputation of the 
benefit amount to reflect the wages 
paid to the beneficiary during the pe- 
riod for which his benefit was with- 
held. Such recomputation is made on 
the request of the primary beneficiary 
when it is found that his benefit 
amount, computed as of the month of 
request, exceeds his benefit amount as 
previously determined. 

More than $24.0 million was certi- 
fied for monthly benefits during Octo- 
ber, $1.3 million more than in Sep- 
tember, while lump-sum certifications 
amounted to more than $2.4 million, 
as against $1.7 million in September. 


Retired Railroad 
Workers in 
Employment 
Covered by 
Old-Age and Sur- 


vivors Insurance 


Under the Railroad Retirement Act 
a worker must withdraw from employ- 
ment before he can qualify for an an- 
nuity. Also an annuitant’s benefits 
must be suspended during any period 
of reemployment in the railroad in- 
dustry or by the last person for whom 
he worked before retirement. If he is 
reemployed in some other industry 
and for some other person, however, 
he may continue to draw his annuity. 

Recently the Railroad Retirement 
Board, in cooperation with the Social 
Security Board, made a study of indi- 
viduals who, while receiving railroad 
retirement annuities, worked in em- 
ployment covered under old-age and 
survivors insurance. For technical 
reasons, the study was restricted to 


1For brevity, such employment is called 


“social security employment” in this 
discussion. 


Table 1.—Monthly benefits in force! in each payment status,? actions effected during the month, and payments certified, by type of 


benefit, October 1945 


[Current month’s data corrected to Nov. 15, 1945] 





Total 


Status of benefit and action 
| Num- 
| ber 





In force as of Sept. 30, 1945... .- 











Amount 














| Primary Wile’s Child’s | Widow’s Widow’s current Parent’s 
: ee, IK BON = 
Num- Num- Num- : |Num- Num- Num- 
ber Amount ber Amount ber Amount | ber Amount | ber Amount ber Amount 














1, 364, 724/$25, 215, 117/555, 636/$13, 309, 455] 164, 430/$2, 086, 716|397, 684/$4, 936, s1i/89, 046 























s1, 795, 122/151, 918/$3, 008, 870) 6,010) $78, 443 























Current-payment status_-__._..__|1, 180,021] 21, 648, 364/464, 720) 11, 186, 669/142, 736) 1, 823, 337/364, 319) 4, 521, 899/87, 461) 1, 763, 547/114, 875) 2, 275, 762) 5, 910 77, 150 
Deferred-payment status onan 5, 176 , 99 2, 686) 57, 293 475 5, 641} 1,020 12, 820 165 3, 471 816 14, 669 14 198 
Conditional-payment status. - . - 179, 527| 3,472,762) 88,230] 2,065,493) 21,219] 257,838) 32,345) 401,792) 1, 420 28, 105} 36,227) 718, 439 86 1,005 
Suspended...........---...----| 146,922] 2,776,702) 75,372] 1, 700,947) 17,035 199, 746} 27, 243 337, 812) 887 17,171) 26, 308 520, 120 72 906 
akin akadalinikkohwenie 32, 605 696, 060) 12, 858 364, £46) 4, 184 58,092) 5, 097 63,980) 533 10, 934) 9,919) 198,319 14 189 
Actions during October 1945: 
Benefits awarded _______..--.-- 46, 615 947, 040] 22, 917 592, 233) 7,450 99,756} 9,700) 123,725) 2,372 48, 503) 4, 037 80,983} 139 1,840 
Entitlements terminated *- -_- | 9, 720 174,092] 2, 937) ° 70,950} 1,432 18,029) 2,074 39, 927 318 6,339} 1,914 38, 296 45 551 
Net adjustments ‘............-.. | —447 5,480} —195 5, 556 —78 460} —155 — 666 2 —23 —21 152 0 1 
In force as of Oct. 31, 1945_..._...- A 401, 172] 25, 993, 545|575, 421] 13, 836, 294/170, 370] 2, 168, 903/404, 155] 5, 019, 643/91, 102) 1, 837, 263)154, 020) 3, 051, 709) 6, 104 79, 733 
Current-payment status. ..__._._|1, 218,023] 22, 414, 212/482, 989] 11, 660, 719/148, 378) 1, 899, 292)374, 145) 4, 651, 800/89, 473] 1, 804, 835)117, 029) 2, 319, 063) 6, 009 78, 503 
Deferred-payment status__.._... 5, 244 95, 823} 2,654 57, 734 461 5, 59 1, 148 14, 332 166 3, 484 807 14, 592 8 83 
Conditional-payment status.....| 177,905) 3, 483, 510} 89, 77! 2, 117, 841] 21, 53) 264, 013} 28, 862 353, 511] 1, 463 28, 944) 36, 184 718, 054 87 1, 147 
OS EERE 143, 769| 2, 740,415] 75,361] 1,705,617] 17,015] 200,664) 23,954) 291,932) 918 17, 759} 26,448] 523, 485 73 958 
eras 743, 095) 14, 417 412,224) 4,516 63,349) 4, 908 61, 579 545 11,185} 9, 736 194, 569 14 189 
Payments certified in October §__. anig cations 626, 446, 261/__....- 12, 411, 575].......] 2,035, 714]....... 5, 049, 909). __-- 1, 895, 899) ....... 2, 536, 660). _._.- 84, 526 





1 Represents total benefits awarded after adjustment for subsequent changes in 
number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see footnote 3), 


cumulative from January 1940. 


2 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduc- 


4 Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum provisions of 
1939 amendments, sec. 203 (a) and (b), and from other administrative actions. 

§ Distribution by type of benefit estimated; includes retroactive payments. 

* Includes $2,430,275 paid as lump-sum benefits under 1939 amendments (pay- 
able with respect to workers who died after December 1939, if no survivor could be 


tion of fixed amount which is less than current month’s benefit. Benefit in de- t I t 
ferred-payment status is one withheld entirely for a known period. Benefit in entitled to monthly benefits for month in which worker died) and $1,703 paid as 
conditional-payment status is one withheld entirely for an indefinite period; if 
previously in current or deferred-payment status, it is a suspended benefit; other- 
wise it is a frozen benefit. 

3 Benefits are terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to benefits 
for the reasons specified in 1939 amendments, sec. 202. 


before January 1940). 


lump-sum benefits under 1935 act (payable with respect to workers who died 
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persons whose annuities were awarded 
before July 1, 1944, and began to ac- 
crue before January 1, 1944. 

It was found that 9.9 percent of the 
190,864 individuals awarded annuities 
since the beginning of the railroad re- 
tirement program worked in social 
security employment at some time 
after their annuity payments began 
and before the end of 1943 (table 2). 
Largely by coincidence, this percent- 
age is almost identical with the 9.8 
percent of living annuitants in 1943 
who worked in social security employ- 
ment during that year. Had favorable 
employment opportunities not been 
widespread in 1943, the figure would 
no doubt have been less. 

Of the four types of annuitants un- 
der the program, individuals retiring 
on age annuities before reaching age 
65 were most likely to work in social 
security employment—whether one 
considers the total number on the 
rolls or the number in 1943. These 
annuitants undoubtedly constitute, 
collectively, the most employable of 
the four groups. Persons receiving 
age annuities at 65 years or over 
ranked second in likelihood of work- 
ing in social security employment. 
The least likely were the two types of 
disability annuitants, but the fact 
that from 5 to 9 percent of these an- 
nuitants, depending upon the type of 
annuity and the basis of comparison, 
did have such employment is signifi- 
cant, and rather surprising. 

The preretirement occupations of 
the annuitants had a decided bearing 
on whether or not they worked after 
retirement. In general, common la- 
borers and workers with skilled trades 
were most likely to get social security 
employment, while men who had 
worked in the specialized railroad op- 
erating services were least likely. 
Thus, 14.2 percent of the retired car- 
penters and 12.0 percent of the re- 
tired track laborers entered social se- 
curity employment by the end of 1943, 
but only 7.5 percent of the retired 
road conductors and only 4.5 percent 
of the retired road engineers did so. 

Workers in the specialized railroad 
operations, on the other hand, have 
less easily transferable skills and are 
in general more highly paid. They 
tend, therefore, to remain in railroad 
service as long as possible, and their 
benefit amounts tend to be Iar: 
those of workers with less specialized 
skills. It was found that annuitants 
receiving larger benefits were less 


er than 


Table 2.—Railroad retirement annuitants in employment covered by old-age 
and survivors insurance 











| Railroad workers to whom | 
annuities had been awarded | 








11, 090 


r ants | ng in 194: 
by end of June 1944 with Annuitants living in 1943 
beginaing dates before 1944 
" —_ a 
Type of annuity i Annuitants who | Annuitants with 
had entered so- social security em- 
| Total cial security em- Total ployment during 
| number ployment number | 1943 
| on eee 
fi Number | Percent | Number | Percent 
| 
All types........-- scudepieeenall 190, 864 = 18, 818 | 9.9] 150,406] 14,724 1.8 
- ys es \~ _ 
Age annuities: 
Beginning at age 65 or over | 139,900 | 14,426 | 10.3 | 111, 424 11, 390 0.2 
Beginning before age 65-_-____._-_- -----| 10,022 | 1, 916 19.1 | 9, 288 1, 458 
Disability annuities: | | 
Based on 30 years of service | 20,852] 1,504 | 5.0| 21,458 1, 172 
972 8.58 8, 236 704 8.5 


Based on less than 30 years of service_- 





likely to have jobs than annuitants 
with smaller benefit amounts, who not 
only found jobs more easily but whose 
greater presumptive need for addi- 
tional income was an additional fac- 
tor in encouraging their return to em- 
ployment. Thus, while the average 
annuity awarded under the railroad 
program was $65.64, the average for 
those who worked after retirement 
was $61.20. 

The social security earnings of re- 
tired men averaged $194 a quarter for 
all annuitants, including the disabled. 
More than one-fifth earned $300 or 
more a quarter, and some as much as 
$1,000. In general, earnings were sub- 
stantial in relation to the amounts of 
the annuities. 

The average duration of the em- 
ployment—and consequently the pros- 
pects of annuitants’ becoming eligible 
for benefits under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance—differed widely, de- 
pending on the period considered. 
Annuitants who entered social secu- 
rity employment in 1939 and 1940 
worked, on the average, in somewhat 
less than one-half the subsequent 
elapsing quarters up to 1944. On the 
other hand, those who entered in 1942 
and 1943 worked almost continuously 
thereafter. 

At present, an aged person can be- 
come eligible for old-age and surviv- 
ors insurance benefits rather easily. 
Those who attained age 65 before July 
1940 need only 6 quarters of coverage. 
Those reaching age 65 thereafter need 
an additional quarter of coverage for 
each additional 6 months elapsing 
before they attain age 65. Because 
of these lenient requirements, a sig- 
nificant number of railroad annui- 
tants had become eligible for old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits by 





the end of 1943. A sample check indi- 
cated that 3,260 out of the 18,818 rail- 
road annuitants who had entered so- 
cial security employment before 1944 
had qualified for benefits by January 
1, 1944. In addition, 548 other rail- 
road annuitants, who did not work in 
social security employment after re- 
tirement, had qualified for old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits by 
January 1, 1944, on a basis of pre- 
retirement earnings. The number of 
railroad annuitants who qualify for 
benefits under old-age and survivors 
insurance will, of course, increase 
steadily. 

In this connection it should be em- 
phasized that the wage credits the 
worker acquires before he reaches re- 
tirement age are, in the long run, 
much more significant in terms of eli- 
gibility for benefits under the two 
systems than are his earnings there- 
after. While almost 6.2 million per- 
sons had acquired wage credits under 
the railroad system by the end of 1944, 
not more than a million had been 
“continuously” attached to the rail- 
road industry since the beginning of 
the program. The great majority of 
the remainder undoubtedly had had 
some social security employment. 

At present, the wage credits and 
benefits of the railroad retirement 
program are entirely separate from 
those of the old-age and survivors in- 
surance program. This lack of coor- 
dination between the two systems 
leads to two main types of inequity. 
First, persons who qualify for benefits 
under both systems are likely to re- 
ceive a disproportionately large aggre- 
gate amount of benefits, because each 
system is designed to favor workers 
whose average earnings under the 
system are low. Second, workers with 
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wage credits under both systems may 
not have sufficient social security 
wages to qualify for benefits under 
old-age and survivors insurance, and 
these wages cannot be counted in de- 
termining the amount of the annuity 
under the railroad program. 

Proposed legislation now pending in 


Congress would partially correct these 
anomalies. Specifically, the plan pro- 
vides for incorporating survivor bene- 
fits into the railroad retirement 
system and for coordinating these new 
benefits closely with the survivor ben- 
efits under the Social Security Act. 
The plan would not affect the retire- 


ment benefits of the two systems, how- 
ever. The problem of disproportion- 
ately large or disproportionately small 
benefits to retired persons with wage 
credits under both programs would 
not only remain but would also in- 
crease in importance as the number 
of persons affected increases. 





Public Assistance 


In October as in September (the 
first full month after the Japanese 
surrender), the number of recipients 
increased for each type of public as- 
sistance except aid to the blind. The 
differences in the degree of increase 
in the various programs illustrate the 
differences in the effect of employ- 
ment conditions on the respective case 
loads. The number of persons re- 
ceiving aid to the blind continued 
practically unchanged. Recipients of 
old-age assistance increased very 
slightly (0.2 percent). The number 
of families receiving aid to dependent 


children was 1.7 percent more, and 
the number of general assistance 
cases rose 3.1 percent. 

Increases of 3 percent or more in 
the case load for aid to dependent 
children occurred in 9 States—Con- 
necticut, Florida, Hawaii, Maryland, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, and Washington. About 
one-third of the increase in the coun- 
try as a whole occurred in New York, 
where liberalizations of eligibility re- 
quirements and resulting transfers 
from general assistance were partly 
responsible for a rise of 7 percent from 


Chart 1.—Pxblic assistance in the United 
States, January 1941-October 1945 
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September and a total rise of 18 per- 
cent since June. Case loads for aid 
to dependent children were higher 
than in September in 39 States. 

The October rise was the fourth 


Table 1.—Pxblic assistance in the United States, by month, October 1944-October 1945} 
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| Aid e feoentes 1 
“ mw, Old-age cancren Aid to the | General . Old-age children Aid tothe| General 
Year and month | Total | assistance |— i assistance | Total = blin yp sored 
| | Families | Children | | | Families | Children | 
| 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
| l l 
1944 | } | | 
EEE 2,069,203 | 251,469 | 633, 405 72, 465 254, 000 — —0.1 | —0.4 | —0.3 —0.1 (2) 
November. - ..----- ; 2, 067,650 | 251,653 | 633,778 72, 377 255, 000 an = 4:3 1 Ey ee 40.3 
Desert... .....-<... 2,065,892 | 253,681 | 638, 882 72, 301 258, 000 = -.1 +.8 | +.8 —.1 +1.4 
| 
1945 } 
0 IT -_ 2, 059, 202 254, 728 642, 116 72, 145 260, 000 —.3 +.4 +.5 —.2 +.6 
Pemruaty ......-.+.- 2, 052, 886 255, 289 643, 803 | 71, 893 - A ee —.3 +.2 +.3 | —.3 —.5 
March _. s 2, 048, 805 256, 075 646, 187 | 71, 653 258, 000 —.2 +.3 | +.4 —.3 () 
April__. <i} 256,041 | 646,729 71, 497 252, 000 |.......--- —.2 3) | +.1 —.2 —2.5 
May...--- | gz: 255, 987 646, 825 71, 304 238, 000 —.2 (3) | (2) —.3 —5,7 
June_- is 255,674 | 646, 801 71, 194 234,000 |.......-.- -.1 —1} @ —.2 nnd 
=e | |} 2 254, 314 644, 088 71, 084 OS —.2 —.5 | —.4 —.2 —1.0 
August__- | |} 2,0 255, 120 647, 199 71, 026 230, 000 —.1 +.3 +.5 —.1 —.7 
Septem ber | 2 258, 595 657, 863 | 70, 753 SE Nicddancanel +.1 +1.4 +1.6 —.4 J 
October. 2, 039, 716 | 263, 002 669, 325 70, 686 239, 000 +.2 +1.7 +1.7 —.1 | +3.1 
| 
| Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
| | | | 
1944 | 
October 4 . $78, 738, 323 |$58, 188, 918 $11, 198, 912 | $2112, 493 $7, 238, 000 | +0.9 +0.5 | +1.2 +0. 2 +3.4 
November... _..--- | 79, 210, 750 | 58, 502, 144 11, 306, 971 2,117,635 | 7,284,000 +.6 +.5 | +1.0 +.2 +.6 
December... .-- | 79, 829, 784 58, 721, 787 | 11, 560, 642 2, 119, 355 7,428 000 +.8 +.4 | +2. 2 +.1 | +2.0 
1945 | | | 
January -_--- | 58, 736, 891 11, 635, 258 | 2,120, 578 7, 486, 000 | +.2 (?) +.6 +.1 } +. 
February - -- - | 58, 693, 475 11, 741, 862 | 2,122,185 7, 249, 000 —.2 | —.1] +.9 +.1 | —3.2 
March.-..... . 80, 358, 700 | 58, 856, 126 11, 903, 031 | 2,120,543 | 7,479,000 +.7 +.3 | +1.4 —.1 +3.2 
April_-..-.- ; __| 80, 194, 990 | 59, 062, 140 11, 987, $48 2, 119, 002 | 7, 026, 000 —.2 +.3 +.7 —.1 | —6.1 
May...--- ee | 80, 896, 330 | 59, 826, 101 12, 037, 783 2, 123, 446 6, 909, 000 | +.9 +1.3 | +.4 +.2 —1.7 
ae ‘ 81, 117, 191 | 60,047,012 12, 133, 500 2, 133, 679 6, 803, 000 | +.3 +.4 | +.8 +.5 —1.5 
es | 81, 380, 112 | 60, 536, 297 12, 091, 159 2, 134,656 | 6, 618, 000 +.4 +.9 —.3 () —2.7 
=e | 82, 308,973 | 60, 943, 111 12, 260, 634 2, 266, 228 | 6,839, 000 | +1.1 +.7 +1.4 +6. 2 | +3.3 
September - - - - - . 83, 225,179 | 61,391,799 12, 654, 076 2, 291, 304 6, 888, 000 +1.1 +7 +3. 2 +1.1 +.7 
October -. | 85, 190, 452 62, 137, 404 13, 171, 259 2, 344, 789 |* 7, 537,000 +2. 4 +1.2 +4.1 +2.3 +9. 4 
t 
2 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


1 Partly estimated and subject to revision. For monthly data before 1944 for 
continental United States, see the Bulletin, February 1944, p. 27. Beginning 
with March 1945 Bulletin, data cover 51 jurisdictions. Excludes programs ad- 
ministered without Federal participation in States administering such programs 
concurrently with programs under the Social Security Act. 


3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Chart 2.—Payments to recipients of public 
assistance, January 1940-—October 1945 
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Special reports from large-city agen- 
cies show an uninterrupted rise in the 
number of requests from April to Sep- 
tember, followed by a jump of 28 per- 


of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 
Both releases modify instructions for 
agency procedures and the use of 
information 


ow lite teis thle pede forms in safeguarding 
| cent from September to October. about the individual when welfare 
60 RS ET a In each program, total payments agencies are unable to obtain old-age 
eee rose more than case loads. The aver- and survivors insurance information 
OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE / age payment went up the most for from the client directly and deem it 
50 =>4 general assistance ($1.80) and for necessary to request it from the Bu- 
f : a families with dependent children  reay of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
($1.15) ; yet even the old-age assist- The new instructions also 
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monthly increase in the general as- 
sistance load this year and the largest 
percentage increase since January 


1940. The number of cases rose in 37 


ance average, which increased na- 
tionally only 29 cents, was higher in 
47 of the 51 reporting States. For the 
first time in the records of the Social 
Security Board, the general assistance 
average exceeded $30. 


Safeguarding Confi- 


dential Information* 


The Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance and the Bureau of 
Public Assistance recently issued re- 
vised instructions to their staffs re- 
garding the interchange of informa- 
tion between public assistance and 
other public and private welfare agen- 


ance. 
specify that private and other public 
welfare agencies need no longer chan- 
nel their requests for claims infor- 
mation through the agency that ad- 
ministers approved public assistance 
plans but should communicate directly 
with the field office that handled the 
claim. 

The instructions emphasize that the 
applicant or recipient should be the 
primary source of information about 
his eligibility for benefits, as it is ex- 
pected that ordinarily the individual 
can show his certificate of a benefit 
award or notice that his claim was dis- 
allowed. They are also designed to 
safeguard the confidential nature of 
the old-age and survivors insurance 


of the 46 reporting States and cies and the field offices of the Bureau _ “ : 

amounted to more than 10 percentin J. information in accordance with the 
Hawaii, Michigan, Nebraska, and *Summarized from State Letter No. 56 Board’s Regulation No. 1 and the 
Washington. The upward trend in (SUperseding State Letter No. 38), issued poarq’s standards for safeguarding 


assistance cases reflects a growing 
volume of requests for assistance. 


September 25, 1945, by the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Assistance to State agencies adminis- 
tering approved public assistance plans. 





Table 2.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to 























recipients, by State, October 1945 ' 


public assistance information, issued 
May 7, 1941. 
























































| | 
Payments to re- - . . = Payments to re- | Percentage chance fron 
cipients | Percentage change from cipients Percentage change fron 
|—__—___—_ —|—_ er oe, Seer ernere rae wie 
| | 
Number ye Number ieetiteaten Shae | 
State of re- | Septe og 1945 October 1944 in— State of re- on ng 1945 | October 1944 in 
cipients Total Aver- cipients | Tota) ae Rc etel ‘wrk 7 
amount ts . | amount age | | a 
Nvum- Num- | , | Num- | Num- ~~ 
ber Amount ber Amount her | Amount we Amount 
| | | | ae See oe = 
Corn a oe ang ae cts) as ane, aa tos ae i ee ho oe “ee Ceatarean 
Total _ _|2, 039, 716 1$62, 137, 404 | $30. 46 +0. 2 +1.2 —1.4 +6. 8 | Mo 100, 646 | $2, 535, 937 $25. 20 | +0. 5 +2.5 —1.7 +9, 5 
———_|———__ | —_—__|—_|——_ | }] Mont 10, 662 338,970 | 31.79 —.1} +.3| —2¢ +4.5 
Ala 33, 451 517,626 | 15.47) +26] +17| +105 7.5 | Nebr... 23, 865 705, 545 | 29. 56 | —1] +420] —39 +7.3 
Alaska 1, 334 50, 436 37. 81 +L1 +2.9 —2. 1 +13.9 | Nev 1,931 74, 351 38. 50 -.1 () —1.2 —.4 
Ariz 9, 464 365, 846 38. 66 +.2 +.3 —.5 () i} N.H 6, 525 197, 178 30. 22 +.1 +.8 —1.0 +6. 2 
Ark 26, 037 429,623] 1650) —.7) —.7| -—62] 119} 
Calif. 158, 331 7, 501, 114 47.38 | +.1 +.2 +.2 +.6 || N.J sii 23, 262 754, 005 32. 41 | +.1] +.8 —f 1.8 
Colo 40, 145 1, 662,912 41.42 (@) +.1 —-1L5 —1.1 || N. Mex ‘ 6, 040 } 187, 099 30. 98 +L 6 | +1 4} +10 } +6. 0 
Conn 14, 025 554, 648 39. 55 +.2 +. : mt: be > - Z ‘ = = ae oI = os t: : + . : =—3 : r : 
2 21, 172 7 - - —1 —2 N. 32, , 22 3.12 . 7 —.{ +13 
DC. 2 38 87,358 | 30.89 me | +8] —10.1 2.4 || N.Dak....| 8,636] 292.171] 33.83| —.3 | “ee}| -17 +3.0 
Fla... 41,874 1, 227, 936 29. 32 +.7 | +1.2 +64.9 +10. 4 i oan - = at 3, oo aoe - ro rw Tr? | - : l Fe 3 
cia iy ~ a, Me oo. | . | . | t tT Ot. O 
‘ 66, 879 783, 080 11.71 | -. 1 +.3 —2.1 +3. - | Oreg 20, 269 770, 835 38. 03 +.3 +1.0 | +2 8 +13.8 
Hawaii-___- 1, 439 34,214 | 23.78 +.5| +18 —1.7 +9. 2 | Pa 83, 027 2, 551, 194 30. 73 +.3 | +. 7 —1 +4.8 
Idaho... _. 9, 658 311, 066 32. 21 +.6 | +.8 —1. 7 | +4.2 |} R.I 7,333 251, 429 34. 29 +.9 | +1.3 +1 +8. 1 
arr 3, 987,979 32. 86 +. 3 | +1.6 | —2.7 | +3.0 | Re je , af " , pee mt 
iiipaseses 54, 297 1, 406, 402 25. 90 | —.2 +.1 —6,2 | —1.4 8. 21, 753 343, 040 15.77 +. z +8 : 1 s +15. 5 
Iowa 48, 823 1, 882, 658 32. 40 -. 1 x 7 —as +38 = Dak... Ph = = 9 ¥ a 2 | ¢ 3 +6 : 
5 , 29.8 2) a -. 3. enn 37, 805 A 5. 06 -, —1,.2 —4. 
I naan 46,344 an 400 | 11,87 be a | -i31| —110 | Tex 171,727 | 4,131,675 | 24.06) +.3) +.5] +1 +13.0 
areata 35, 812 837,623 | 23.39) —.1 -—.5| —.7 +3.9 || Utah 12, 781 497,051 | 38. 89 —1) @ | 29 +2.3 
Maine. - -. 14, 829 444, 169 29. 05 | +.2 +.4 —1.0 +5. 6 | . ™ B poe ras ne +. 2 | +1 ; +1.4 rt 
a , 896 7, . 6% —.2 ; —5.9 6.3 
Sey 11, 536 326, 066 28. 27 | +.4 +1.0 | —4.5 +1.7 | Wash 61, 917 3, 090, 953 49. 92 +. 3 + 4 +5 3 7 
Mass 75, 145 3, 269, 3A7 43. 51 +. 6 +1.6 i +3 +7.8 W. V a 18, 352 ony 790 = ~ - : “J : - ry 
Mich 85, 100 2, 747, 067 32. 28 +.5 +1.7 | —.1 +8. 7 Wis nd 44, 958 1, 335, 858 29. 71 +.§ +11) =a 5 | +2 
Minn. 54,305 | 1,733,167 | 31.92 -.1 +32] —4.0 +5.8 Wyo 3, 392 123,186 | 36.32 +.1 +.1] +31] +189 
Miss. ..... 26, 915 428, 007 15. 90 +.1 +.8 —2.8 +5.9 | 
1 For definitions of terms‘see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. All data 2 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


subject to revision. 3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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The Bureau of Public Assistance has 
emphasized the necessity of informing 
the client when information about 
him is being requested from any other 


of the individual to such a request is 
pertinent to leaving him free to con- 
trol his decisions and protecting his 
right to privacy. 


that the local welfare agency can ob- 
tain old-age and survivors insurance 
information most expeditiously from 
the old-age and survivors insurance 





source. It has urged that the consent 


Table 3.—General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, 
by State, October 19451 


In addition, experience indicates 


field office that serves the territory in 


Table 4.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, October 1945! 
































Payments to cases Percentage change from— 
Num- September 1945 October 1944 
State ber of in— in— 
cases Total Aver- 
amount age 

—_ Amount —_ Amount 
$7, 537,000 | $31. 52 +3.1 +9.4 —5.8 +4.1 
48, 827 14.19 +4.8 +3.5 | +18.4 +16.1 
5, 125 37.41 | —12.2 +3.2 | +26.9 +62.8 
58, 611 30. 65 +3.9 +5. 5 —9.8 —6.8 
31, 454 12.05 +.6 +2.0 —7.6 —2.1 
494, 029 39. 46 +7.3 +7.5 | +12.9 +27. 4 
93, 909 31. 29 +1.1 +1.9 | —33.9 —31.1 
4 94, 389 35. 97 +4.8 +13.8 +3.3 +13. 4 
8, 907 25. 89 +2.4 +3.8 . 2 +10.1 
,420 | 42.19 -—11 +.9 | —12.4 —1.4 
5 37, 000 ee ee See) (ib duddienneanede 
31, 287 12. 49 —3.9 +1.1 —5.1 +2.5 
17,952 | 32.06 10. 2 +8.2 —1L1 +7.4 
10, 859 22. 21 —.8 +.6 | —20.0 —12.1 
76, 348 34. 23 +.9 +8.1 | —12.6 —15.8 
146, 261 22. 49 +7.4 +12.0 | +13.3 +17.9 
77, 795 20. 82 +14 +9.4 | —10.4 —4.9 
98, 641 30. 46 +2.1 +4.0 —3.7 +7.9 

5 24, 000 ee Sa aes ee ape 
152, 377 21.07 +4.6 +3.2 | +12.9 +38. 6 
59, 348 32. 08 +1.4 +5.6 —2.8 +4.8 
186,379 | 34.75] +5.8{/ +110] +21.6 +24.7 
440, 223 35. 22 +1.3 +9.3 —2.8 +8.0 
527, 077 40.94 | +10.7 +38.7 | +29.0 +64. 9 
145, 267 30. 28 +5.5 +18.6 | —14.4 —5.3 
2, 852 8. 46 —1.2 —.7 | +13.9 +35. 9 
179, 434 22. 33 +14 +4.6 +5.8 —.4 
24, 910 25. 76 +1.6 +60) —18.1 —11.6 
38,975 | 22.66 | +10.8 +20.3 +1.5 +15.8 
4.905 | 23.47 +1.0 —2.3 +2.5 +39. 5 
30,438 | 28.47 +4.2 +10.2 | —17.7 —16.0 
161, 579 34. 86 +3.2 +10.1 —5.9 +.5 
17, 296 15. 29 +6.0 +3.0 | +18.8 —8.9 
1, 636, 593 48. 16 +.6 +6.0 | —13.2 —8.0 
29, 951 11. 97 +4.8 +10.7 +4.3 +23.0 
14, 565 25. 29 +.3 —.7 | —10.7 —2.8 
346,666 | 29.95 +5.2 | +10.8 +3.0 +12.7 
41, 871 (9) (10) +7.7 (10) +1.0 
159, 471 45.72 +5.4 +10.5 +7.3 +29.7 
561,809 | 27.73 +2.6 +8. 2 —3.3 +18. 7 
70,883 | 35.75 —.8 +9.8 | +9.7 +7.4 
£6. ...uws SS 40, 801 13. 61 +1.9 +4.0 | +16.3 +47.9 
se 650 15, 371 23. 65 —5.4 +8.0 | —22.1 —6.3 
Tenn_-_...-..| § 1,200 2) ee ee ae ee aan 
, ea 52,800 5 47,000 ae ae ee ee 
a 1,352 56,859 | 42.06 +1.0 +3.5 —6.0 —.4 
, ee 719 15, 907 22. 12 —4.4 —9.5 | —13.0 —15.5 
Bahai 2, 969 49, 140 16. 55 +1.3 +2. 2 —5.2 +3.2 
Wash..--.._-- 5, 785 287, 391 49.68 | +10.7 +10.6 | —57.2 +6.9 
. A , 872 45, 11.77 +1.6 3.2 | —16.9 —45.0 
\ ae 4, 635 124, 578 26. 88 +3.3 +14.6 —4.8 +2.3 
ER 9, 794 31. 80 —3.1 —5.2 | —10.5 +7.1 


























1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes estimated number of cases and payments for medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burial only in Indiana and New Jersey, and estimated duplication 
of cases in Oklahoma. 4% ' 

3 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

4 Based on actual reports including an estimated 93 percent of cases and 94 
percent of payments. 

5 Estimated. as ; 

¢ Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents approximately 60 percent of total. = = 

7 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

§ Excludes a few cases onde small amount of local funds not administered by 
the State agency. 

® Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State 
agency to be insignificant. ae 

10 Represents 1,798 cases aided by county commissioners, and 3,147 cases 
aided under program administered by State Board of Welfare; amount of 
duplication believed to be large; average per case and percentage change in 
number of cases cannot be computed, 























Payments to Percentage change from— 
recipients 
Num- 

State ber of September October 
recip- 1945 in— 1944 in— 
ients Total Aver- 

amount age = 
— Amount ——y Amount 

Total_.-| 70,686 |$2, 344,789 | $33.17/ —0.1 $2.3] —2.5 +110 

Total,46 

States?__| 54,976 | 1,748,635 | 31.81 (8) +2.2| —27 +5.9 

12, 561 16. 29 +.5 +2.3 +4.8 +65.1 
20,974 | 46.40 —.7 —.5| +69 +11.0 
21, 292 18. 43 —.6 —.8 —5.9 —12.6 
310,459 | 57.92 +.4 49.2) —6.7 +13.5 
16,541 | 36.60 —.2 @) —11.0 —9.0 
4,943 | 38.02] -+1.6 $2.1) —44 +8.3 
8,030 | 40.76) +1.5 +2.4 | —13.2 —2.6 
70,009 | 30.35 +.2 +.9] +11 +4.1 
29,312} 14.41 0 +.2) —3.6 -.9 
1,398 | 25.89 (5) (5) (5) (5) 
6, 767 | 33.67] —2.0 —-19|) -—6.5 -17 
174,631 | 34.34 —.3 -—.1}) -—31 +2.7 
57, 536 29. 48 —.3 ~.3 —9.8 —-124 
43,927 | 36.01 —.3 +12) -—83 +1.9 
, 308 32. 18 —.7 +18 —5.3 —L!1 
20,380 | 13.05 —.6 —.4} —29 —3.0 
36,281 | 26.91 +.4 —.1] —50 —.8 
24,911 | 31.06 —.1 +.4] —53 +2.0 
13, 747 31. 53 +.2 +.5 —2.9 +2.7 
44, 442 +.7 +11) +44 +13. 3 
44,404 | 35.44 +.8 +1.7 —.6 +4.8 
36,102} 3832) —1.1 +.3 +.5 +9.8 
32, 749 | 22.31 +.2 —.2] +3.6 +39. 6 
PEE CEE Es cencckovs cnnewdbenustsdeccaukead 
11,375 | 34.89 0 +.1] +3.8 +17.9 
13, 208 | 30. 22 —.9 +1.1] —110 +5.9 
1, 231 (8) (8) (4 (5 (8) 
30. 69 —.4 —.2 +.7 +6. 9 
17,957 | 34.27 —.2 +.3| —4.2 +6. 6 
§ 28. 91 —1.2 —1.6 —9.1 —10.4 
123,615 | 41.72 +.7 +5.8 | +3.1 +13. 5 
46,413 | 19.37 +.3 +15] +50 +21.1 
3,605 | 33.38) —2.7 —6.4) —85 —5.1 
83,421 | 27.54 +.4 +.7| —3.3 +1.7 
68,196 | 36.31 +.6 +.8 +.8 +24.8 
17,871 | 47.28 +.5 +.7| +19 +9.7 
508,723 | 89.72 +.4 +.8 —.8 +382. 0 
328 | 31.70) +1.9 +1.7 (5) (5) 
19,682 | 20. 57 0 +.5] +88 +15. 6 
Q 23.55} —1.9 —-1L0| —1L4 +7. 4 
30,498 | 19.84 —.3 —.1 —.5 —3.0 
104,432 | 24.29 (8) +3} —6.6 —5.9 
5, 161 40. 32 0 +.5 0 —.8 
5,131 | 30.72] +1.8 +1.9 7.7 +15. 5 
17,818 | 18.72 —.5 +3) —13 +8. 3 
31,815 | 54.57 0 +13] —58 +311 
14, 560 18.15 —.7 —.7 —-1L5 —21.6 
40,914 | 29.97 —.3 +.1|} -—7.3 —2.1 
,587 | 39.21 0 +.3| —41 +5.4 





























1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. Figures in 
italics represent programs administered without Feder participation. Data 
exclude program administered without Federal participation in Connecticut, 
which administers such program concurrently with program under the Social 
Security Act. Alaska and Delaware do not administer aid to the blind. All 
data subject to revision. 

2 Under plans approved by Social Security Board. 

3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

‘4 For description of concurrent program see the Bulletin, April 1945, p. 26. 

5 Not computed. Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 
recipients; percentage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

6 Estimated. 

7 Statutory monthly pension; excludes payments for other than a month. 

8 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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which the claimant is living. State 
agencies are urged to consider this 
method if they have not already done 
so. It is recognized that local clear- 
ance would be inconsistent with the 
organization in some States. 


As was indicated in an earlier re- 
lease, agencies should make sure that 
persons who are eligible for insurance 
benefits are assisted in filing their 
claims and are referred to the field of- 
fice serving the area in which they 
live. However, routine requests for 
information about claimants or bene- 
ficiaries are not anticipated from 
either public assistance or other wel- 
fare agencies, and information on the 
status of a claim for benefits will be 
furnished only when the requesting 
agency is unable to obtain satisfactory 
information from the claimant. 

In the case of a public assistance 
agency administering a program un- 
der the Social Security Act, an official 
of the agency must sign a statement 
that the information will be used only 
in determining the person’s need and 
will not be disclosed except in accord- 
ance with the instructions of the So- 
cial Security Board or under the pro- 
visions of the approved State plan for 
public assistance. Though the claim- 
ant’s signature need not appear on the 
request, the agency is expected to in- 
terpret to him the necessity for the 
information and the fact that it will 
be requested. 

Other public or private welfare 
agencies must obtain the written per- 
mission of the claimant, and an official 
of the agency must sign a statement 
that the information will be used only 
in determining the person’s need and 
will not be disclosed to any other or- 
ganization or person except with the 
consent of the individual concerned. 

If the field office of the Social 
Security Board has information that 
a person receiving old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits is also re- 
ceiving old-age assistance, aid to the 
blind, or aid to dependent children 
under the Social Security Act and 
there is a doubt that the public assist- 
ance agency knows about the insur- 


ance benefits, the local public assist- 
ance agency will be notified unless the 
public assistance agency has desig- 


nated another point of clearance. 
Information is not sent voluntarily to 
other agencies or for other programs. 


Table 5.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 
October 1945! 





Number of 
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Payments to 
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| Percentage change from 
































recipients ne 
| 
i September 1945 in October 1944 in 
State | | Aver- l 
Fam- | Chil- Total age Number of— Number 
ilies | dren | amount  @ Reeeerss 
} | tatty | Amount Amount 
| ) Fam- | Chil- | | Fam- | Chil- 
® ae ] | ilies | dren | ilies | dren 
pees: Sk. a oe oe See 
| 
OEE. c.cccccesscasn 002/669, 325)$13, 171, 259) $50. os! +1.7 7) +1.7 +4. 1] +4.6) +5.7 +17.6 
== =—— ——— = —> =——— — = — = 
Total, 50 States ?_- 262, 938) |669, 199 13, 169, ia 50.09] +1.7) +1 7| +4.1) +4.6 7 +17.6 
Alabama. __-- 5,429) 15, o15| 140, 530| ed 41.6] 41.5) 41.2) 413.1) 414.2) 417.7 
Alaska -- 33 1,739} ©) e | @® | (3) 3) ) 
Arizona. 1,408] 4, o77| 55,924) 39.72} +1.1) 41.3) 423] +.9! 41.1; +39 
Arkansas 4,041/ 10,666) 104,900! 25.96} —1.0) —1.5 —.4| —13.6| —14 20.2 
California 6, 523) 16,484) 549,333) 84.21] 42.5) +2.7 +2.8] +3.6) +23) +11.3 
Colorado_.- 3,145} 8, 648) 183, 981 58.50) +.6) +1.1 +2.5| —5.8| -—3 +-53.3 
Connecticut _- 2,118) 5,313 175, 769} 82.99) +3.2| +2.0) +7.1| +13.7| +10.9 +25.3 
Delaware 275| 785 21,126) 76.82) +1.1/ +.8 +3.4) +8.3) +9.8) +30.9 
District of Columbia. 634) 1,986) 44,973; 70.94) +2.9/ +1.8 +6.0) +17.6 17.2 39. 2 
Florida * ‘ 6, 058) 15, 092) 205, 369} 33.90) +3.1) +3.2 +3.4 53.2 6. 6 +57.0 
} | | 
Georgia. __- wwe en = 100, 388} —.2} —.2 —.1 0 +2. ( +1.8 
ee 510} 1, 558) 33, 148 +3.9) +2.5/ +3.5| —1.5) —4.8 4-13. 4 
Idaho. aia 1,179) 3, oy 64, 635) —.44 —.3 +1.6) —10.2) —12 32.8 
Illinois asescscnccl Ek Pane Gs 1, 026, 801) +.2) +.5 +3.7 —.4, + 33.4 
Indiana. -_----.-- 5, 857] 13,783] 216, 168) +.3) +.5 +.8} —13.6] —10.4 9.0 
Iowa 3, 072) 7, 743} 98, 814 +1.5) +1.9)] +3.1) +1.4) +3.¢ 20.8 
Kansas eteoenbes 2,843} 7,253 148, 085) | +1.3 +2.9| —6.4 €.1 +-2.4 
Kentucky ¢- ---- 4,926) 13, 164 106, 074} ~—2.1 +1.1] +6.3 4.2 +3.3 
Louisiana --..--...-.-- 8, 650} 22,370 345, 603) —1.3 —1.8| —7.3 6.9 1.4 
Maine -- 1,347; 3,839) 91, 002) +. 7| +2.7| +4.7 € 22.0 
| | 
Maryland___.-.....-- 3,054} 8,718 115, 713) . 4| +4.2 3. 8 2 
Massachusetts... __- . 7, 214) 17, 893) 596, 508 . 6) +4. 5 3. l 1 
Michigan “ 13, 131} 31, 766 883, 707 a +3.4 5. 4 5 
Minnesota_...........| 4,542] 11,517} 230, 114 3) 42.7) -9.5 7.9 2.3 
Mississippi 2,980) 7,776) 77, 947 6 +1.5) +4.6 0 2 
Missouri - - - .--,--| 11, 458) 30, 008 404, 039 . 6 +3.1) +6.4) +111 3.3 
Montana___- "| 1249] 3; 194 60, 997 esl << 89 35.3 
Nebraska 4_- --| 2,079) 4,914 108, 942 9 +5.0) —16.7) —15.1 34.5 
Nevada. - 64) 5126 1,915 ;} @) } (3) ( (3) 
New Hampshire. - 794; 2,013 55, 291 3.3) +4. 2) +16.9 18.0 +46. 1 
New Jersey -..-...---- 3,210} 8, 108 198, 251 61.76) +3.0) +3.5 +4.0| —10.4| —7.7 +6.0 
New Mexico_- ? 2, 585) 6,840 97,039} 37.54) +.1 -. 1| +. 1) +20.7 11.1 +10.9 
New York ---| 22,340] 53,633] 1,809,727| 81.01] +7.0/ +8.0] +12.8] +21.0] +25.8 30.8 
North Carolina. - 6, 032) 15, 729 156,063) 25.87) +.1) +.5 +1.2) —2.9) +3.4 14. 1 
North Dakota__.._--- 1,368} 3,783 76, 991 56.28) —1.6) —1.7 —1.2)} —9.2) —8 +5.9 
ee 7, 401} 20, 201 422, 908 57.14) +1.1 +.7 +2.8) —3.0) —2.( +5.3 
Oklahoma. ........--- 15, 603) 37, 785 543, 838 34.85) +1.7) +1.9 +1.8) +15.7) +15.7 +18.8 
Sincearnedonssecs 1,227} 2,994 99,143; 80.80) +.6 —.3 +1.3) +3.0) +2.5 +9.9 
Pennsylvania. ------... 23, 775) 62,999) 1,554,412) 65.38] +3.3) +3.4 +4. 4} +10.4) +10.8 29.8 
Rhode Island -- -.-.-.--- 1,379} 3,517 92, 663 67.20} +4.3) +3.8 +4. y +23. 6) +20. 1 +24.1 
South Carolina___.-.-.. 3, 776) 11, 047 86, 018 22.78; +1.0 +.6 +.8/ +10.8 
South Dakota_- 1,450} 3, 547 55, 098 38. 00 +.3 +.9 +1.3) —14 
Tennessee... ......- 11, 060} 29, 092 336, 752 30. 45 +.6) +1.0 +.9] +2.0) 
Texas ----| 10,996] 24,128] 228,946] 20.82} —.5| —.6 —.5} +4.0 
Utah eteisnes 1,802} 4,857) 133, 104 73. 86 0 (8) —.5| —1.6 ‘ 
Vermont... .-_-.-- * 569} 1,476 19, 778 34. 76 —.7 —.3 +.1| +3.6 +6. +-7.6 
Virginia _- 3, 484} 9,848 112, 924 32. 41 +.7 +.5 +.9 —.4|) —. +18.0 
Washington__-___- 3,776) 9, 427 358,078} 94.83) +3.2) +3.8 +5.7| +17.0) +18.0 +31.6 
West Virginia 7, 084} 19, 818 199,195} 28.12 +.7 +.5 +] +6.3 6 —10.2 
Wisconsin... 5,490} 13, 251 324,749) 59.15) +2.1/ +1.8 +3.9)| —8.2) —8.0 +2.8 
Wyoming.-........-- 272) 760) 16,047} 59.00) —1.1 —.3 +.3| —11.4) —7.0} +18.0 
| | | | 














' For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 
1945, pp. 27-28. Figures in it alics represent program 
administered without Federal participation. Data 
exclude programs administered without Federal par- 
ticipation in Florida, Kentucky, and Nebraska, 
which administer such programs concurrently with 
programs under the Social Security Act. All data 
subject to revision. 


? Under plans approved by Social Security Board. 

3 Not computed. Average payment not calcu- 
lated on base of less than 50 families: percentage 
change, on less than 100 families. 

‘For description of concurrent program see the 
Bulletin, April 1945, p. 26. 

5 Estimate d. 


* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Social and Economic Data 


Social Security and 
Other Income 
Payments 


Income payments to individuals— 
$13 billion in October—were 1.4 per- 
cent more than in September but 1.3 
percent less than in October 1944. So- 
cial insurance and related payments 
rose 92 percent above the level a year 
earlier and accounted for 2.5 percent 
of all payments in October as com- 
pared with 1.3 percent last October. 
Income payments ranged above Sep- 
tember levels in all categories except 
military allowances and above levels 
of a year earlier for all except com- 
pensation of employees (table 1). 

Compensation of employees, which 
represented 68 percent of all income 
payments in October, was only 
slightly more than the September 
amount but fell 5.9 percent below 
that in October.1944. Wages and sal- 
aries in commercial and industrial es- 
tablishments were 14 percent less 
than a year earlier, while the decrease 
in all other industries combined 
amounted to about 1 percent. Rail- 
road pay rolls were up by less than 1 
percent in the same period and do- 
mestic service rose 8 percent, but 
these increases were more than offset 
by declines in government pay rolls 
(2.4 percent) and in agriculture (5.4 
percent). 

Entrepreneurial income, net rents, 
and royalties increased 3.1 percent 
over the September amount and 3.9 
percent above that a year earlier. 
Dividends and interest payments con- 
tinued upward, rising 11 percent dur- 
ing the 12-month period. Payments 
for direct relief also increased, by 2.4 
and 7.6 percent over September 1945 
and October 1944 levels, respectively. 

Military allowances moved down- 
ward in October for the second suc- 
cessive month, reflecting the decline 
in the number of dependents receiv- 
ing such payments as servicemen are 
released from the armed forces. 

Social insurance and related pay- 
ments stood one-fourth higher than 
in September and ranged 92 percent 
above those in October 1944. The 


sharp rise in State unemployment 
compensation benefits contributed 
largely to this increase. 


Social Insurance and Related Pay- 
ments 


Payments in October under the se- 
lected programs (table 2) totaled $260 
million, more than a third above the 
September total and more than two 
and one-half times the amount a year 
earlier. The programs included in 
the monthly series represented more 
than three-fourths of all social in- 
surance and related payments as esti- 
mated by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Payments for unemployment in- 
surance again showed a spectacular 
rise—to more than twice the Septem- 
ber amount and more than 23 times 
the amount in October 1944. An esti- 
mated weekly average of 1.2 million 
beneficiaries received State unem- 


ployment compensation payments in 
October, nearly equal to the all-time 
record of 1.3 million in June 1940; the 
amount disbursed in October—about 
$106 million—far surpassed the previ- 
ous record of $55.7 million paid in 
July 1940. Payments to unemployed 
veterans under the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act amounted to about 
$14 million in October, 87 percent 
more than in September and nearly 
19 times the amount in October 1944 
when the program was just getting 
under way. The number of unem- 
ployed veterans receiving readjust- 
ment allowances rose from 98,800 dur- 
ing the week ended October 6 to 155,- 
200 during the week ended October 
27; the weekly average for the month 
was 123,000. The average number of 
railroad workers receiving unem- 
Ployment benefits during a 14-day 
registration period in October— 
5,800—was 176 percent above the Sep- 
tember level; in October 1944, only 
800 workers drew unemployment 
checks. Payments under the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act, which 


Table 1.—Income payments to individuals, by specified period, 1936-45! 
[In millions; data corrected to Dec. 7, 1945] 

















Entrepre- ——" : 
Compen-| neurial | Divi- Public aid ., Social Mil 
Calendar year and | ota), | sation | income, | dends ao ilitary 
mont ofem- |netrents,| and 1 ted 5e- allow. 
ployees?| and roy-| interest | Work | Direct |/@te oy fi ances 
alties relief¢ | reliefs | Ments 
Pca dekncantedanoas $68,024 | $40,027 | $13,003 $9, 785 $2, 155 $672 Sf RS 
i ividtebibbannince anid 72, 365 44, 689 14, 162 , 891 1, 639 836 OD Ba nceawae 
ae 66, 135 40, 845 12, 369 8, 233 2, 094 1, 008 i | ee 
Pi dhdtensidnseesddub 70, 793 43, 870 13, 441 8, 891 1, 870 1,071 + |) eee 
Bhs, dick Node cnthinisies es-asnigiitl 76, 210 48, 218 14, 313 9,175 1, 578 1,097 |) ae 
ES ee: 92,710 60, 262 18, 599 9, 761 1, 213 1,112 . 7 Sas 
ee 117, 311 79, 970 23, 933 9,771 586 1, 061 1, 844 $136 
Less saei bien orien aid akan een 143, 089 101, 813 27, 161 10, 389 57 940, 1,7 1,020 
ES a ae ee 156,.723 12, 043 28, 01 Bip Besseccnene 944 1, 970 2, 548 
1944 

,, OTTO 13, 178 9, 398 2, 341 ge 79 171 237 
EES 13, 291 9, 446 2, 395 >) 79 175 238 
i iktadectstencs 13, 376 9, 530 2, 384 5 Sas 80 177 240 
January. 13, 538 9, 589 2, 472 80 185 241 
February 13, 723 9, 625 2, 608 80 187 243 
March. 13, 660 9, 621 2, 531 80 194 244 
April 13, 562 9, 545 2, 491 195 249 
May... 13, 538 9, 486 2, 504 81 202 253 
(Seer 13, 692 9, 520 2, 493 81 209 257 
Sst sasiwenéhaane 13, 622 9, 509 2,479 81 219 259 
0 13, 207 9, 143 2, 441 82 226 259 
September-.........-- 12, 817 8, 797 2, 359 83 262 258 
TEE 13, 001 8, 839 2, 432 85 328 252 





























1 Compensation of employees, entrepreneurial in- 
come, net rents, and royalties, and dividends and 
interest adjusted for seasonal variation. 

2Includes veterans’ bonus; October payments 
were $5 million. 

3 Wage and salary payments minus deductions for 
employee contributions to social insurance and 
related programs. Includes industrial pensions, 
payments to the armed forces, and, beginning with 
February 1944, mustering-out pay. 

4 Earnings of persons employed by NYA, WPA, 
and CCC, 

45 Payments to recipients under 3 special public 
assistance programs and general assistance, value of 
food stamps under food stamp plan, and farm sub- 
sistence payments. 


¢ Payments of old-age and survivors insurance, 
railroad retirement, Federal, State, and local retire- 
ment, workmen’s compensation, State unemploy- 
ment compensation, railroad unemployment insur- 
ance, veterans’ pensions and compensation, and, 
beginning with September 1944, readjustment 
allowances to unemployed veterans. 

7 Government portion of payments to dependents 
of members of the armed forces; portion deducted 
from military pay included under compensation of 
employees as part of military pay rolls. 

Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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increased 187 percent above the Sep- 
tember amount, totaled $337,000 as 
compared with $46,000 in October 
1944. Unemployment insurance pay- 
ments as a whole—$121 million—rep- 
resented 46.4 percent of all social in- 
surance and related payments in Oc- 
tober as against 30.5 percent in Sep- 
tember and 5.1 percent a year earlier. 

Monthly retirement and disability 
benefits exceeded $100 million for the 
first time, ranging 5.4 percent above 
the September total and 42 percent 
above the level a year earlier. Of the 
$30-million increase in these pay- 
ments since October 1944, the rise in 
disability payments by the Veterans 
Administration accounted for $24 
million, and retirement payments 
under the Social Security Act, $4 mil- 
lion. Disbursements to 1.4 million 
disabled veterans amounted to an es- 
timated $66.5 million in October, 
about 6 percent more than in Sep- 
tember and 57 percent more than in 
October 1944. Social security retire- 
ment payments showed a September- 
October increase of 6.8 percent, and a 
12-month rise of 38 percent; in Oc- 
tober, payments under this program, 
amounting to $14.6 million, were made 
to 652,600 retired commercial and in- 
dustrial workers. Some 170,000 re- 
tired or disabled railroad workers re- 
ceived $11.6 million in October under 
the Railroad Retirement Act, and 
about 90,900 former Government em- 
ployees received civil-service pay- 
ments totaling $7.3 million; increases 
under these two programs were rela- 
tively minor. 


Monthly survivor payments under 
the three programs totaled $34.6 mil- 
lion in October, with the veterans’ 
program showing the largest abso- 
lute increase during the past year. 
The Veterans Administration dis- 
bursed an estimated $25 million to 
some 656,100 survivors of veterans, 
nearly double the amount a year ago. 
Social security payments of $9.4 mil- 
lion were made to 579,800 survivors, 
representing increases of about one- 
third in both number and amount as 


Chart 1. 
1938-October 1945 


Payments under selected social insurance and related programs, January 
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compared with October 1944 levels. 
Monthly survivor payments under the 
Railroad Retirement Act remained 
fairly stable throughout the 12-month 
period; in October, 4,400 survivors re- 
ceived $148,000 under the act. 

Lump-sum death benefits totaling 
$4.4 million were paid under the four 
programs t® survivors of 24,800 de- 
ceased workers. Payments under 
each program have fluctuated some- 
what since October 1944 but have not 
varied greatly during the 12-month 
period. 

Payments under the Rhode Island 
sickness compensation program de- 
clined in October for the fifth con- 
secutive month. Some 4,900 individ- 
uals received payments amounting to 
$355,000; in October, this amount rep- 
resented a decline of 3.4 percent from 
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1944 1945 






1942 1943 
September and of 12 percent from 
October 1944. 

The 1,232,400 beneficiaries who re- 
ceived monthly retirement or survivor 
payments under the Social Security 
Act in October represent about 765,800 
families. The 265,800 beneficiaries 
receiving monthly retirement, disabil- 
ity, or survivor payments under the 
railroad and civil-service retirement 
programs are approximately equal to 
the number of families receiving bene- 
fits, since these programs do not pro- 
vide supplementary payments for 
wives and children of retired or dis- 
abled workers, and since monthly 
benefits are not paid to more than 
one survivor of a deceased annuitant. 
The 2 million monthly beneficiaries 
under the veterans’ programs repre- 
sent about 1.8 million families. 
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Table 2.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1936-45 
[In thousands; data corrected to Dec. 5, 1945] 















































































































































Retirement, di lity ; Unemployment insurance 
etirement, disability, and survivor programs progr 
Monthly retirement and dis- : 
ability benefits ! Survivor benefits 
Rail- 
Calendar year Rhode | state un- ; road 
and month Total Monthly Lump-sum & — employ- oe Unem- 
Saat Rail- | Civil ment ~ | Ploy- 
Social Veterans l Ness . |, Read 
| road | Service v8 7 F iwi com- | MPe- liictment| Ment 
Secu- | Retire-| Com- | 44™D-| social Rail- | Veterans Social | Rail- | Civil Veterans] pensa- | Sation Act 1: | Insur- 
rity |“ment | mis- | ‘*T8 | Secu- | 508d | Aagmin-| Secu- | FOad | Service) 4 ami un | laws 4 ance 
Act ? 4 | tion ity | Retire-| “s.._. ecu- | Retire-| Com- | A@mun-| tion Act ¥ 
| Act? | sion rity t istra- rity ‘ istra- 
Acts | Ment | tion? | Act® | Ment | mis- | tion 10 
Act 3 Act? | sion‘ 
Number of beneficiaries 
1944 | mecsratal ae \: | 
ES ea 492.3 162. 1 82.2 901.4 434.4 4.3 358. 7 15. 5 1.6 1.2 3.8 5.6 63.6 8.3 0.8 
EE! | 600.6) 162.8 83. 2 929.6 | 445.7 4.3 364.7 14. 6 1.5 1.5 3.9 5.0 71.4 11.9 9 
Se 508.7 | 163.5 83.9 955. 7 454.3 4.3 372.7 13.0 1.4 1.4 3.6 4.5 74.9 16.8 2 
1945 | 
ERE: SE ee 522. 6 163. 9 84.8 982. 3 467.0 4.3 380. 9 15.4 1.5 1.5 3.7 4.4 104.8 23.7 1.9 
a eee 533. 9 164.9 85.4 | 1,008.1 479.4 4.2 386. 3 15.4 1.4 1.5 3.4 4.3 100.1 26.1 1.8 
BEOtGR........... ere 547.1 | 165.5 86.0 | 1,037.8 494.7 4.3 405. 7 18.7 2.0 2.8 3.8 5.0 103. 2 27.8 1.6 
558.4 | 166.0 86.6 | 1,070.3 510.0 4.3 459. 5 17.0 1.9 2.0 3.7 5.3 87.2 28.3 1.2 
570. 6 166. 4 87.3 | 1, 105.6 523.7 4.3 500.9 18.5 2.2 2.3 4.4 a 98. 0 28.1 *s .8 
582. 0 167.1 88.0 | 1,144.2 537.0 4.4 537.3 17.0 1.9 2.0 4.6 7.1 129.4 31.8 8 
595.3 | 167.8| 88.8| 1,194.3] 546.8] 4.4| 5707] 147| 17] 20 4.7| 64| 1855| 38.5 6 
s 609.4 | 168.5 89.4 | 1,245.8 554. 2 4.4 600. 8 14.7 1.7 1.8 4.7 5.8 230. 5 44.1 1.2 
EE EES 624.4 | 169.5 89.9 | 1,309.3 564.1 4.4 628. 8 12.1 1.8 1.4 4.7 5.0 640.0 73. 2 2.1 
«See | 652.6 170. 5 90.9 | 1,389.8 | 579.8 4.4 656. 1 16.6 1.5 ef 5.0 4.9 1, 205. 0 | 123.0 5.8 
| 
Amount of benefits 
ae ed | 
$458, 896 |__- ahae $683 ($51, 630 |$299, 001 a OL ee ee $4,062 | $3,395 |........ 
Ge fascsccce | 40,001 | 53, 69 \ of | 444 96, 37 O8, S00 focasesas 4,401 "2 See 
969, 600 | iadaana | 96,766 | 56,118 get ..------| 1,383 | 101,492 | 10,478 $291 4, 604 2 oD 
1, 043, ee |107, 282 | 58,331 | 307,512 |__.....-. 1,451 | 109, 192 3, 8 1, 926 4, 952 3, 653 |........ 
1, 188, 702 $21, 074 |114, 166 62,019 | 317,851 | $7,784 1,448 | 105,696 | 11, 736 2, 497 5, 810 ( | 
1, 085, 488 55, 141 119, 912 | 64,933 | 320, 561 | 25, 454 1, 559 | 111,799 | 13, 328 3, 421 6, 170 | | eee 
/122, 806 68,115 | 325, 265 | 41, 702 1,603 | 111,193 | 15, 038 4,114 6, 108 5 Senet 
et "921, 463 | 97, 257 }125, 795 72, 961 | 331,350 | 57, 763 1, 704 | 116, 133 | 17, 830 5, 560 7, 344 4, 350 | $2, 857 | - 
1, 119, 582 1119, 009 1129, 707 78,081 | 456,279 | 76,942 1,765 | 144,302 | 22, 146 6, 591 7, 863 4, 784 5, 035 
| 
100,091 | 10,573 | 11,040 | 6,650 | 42,271] 7,012 147 | 13,038 | 2, 138 570 708 386 404 4, 350 748 46 
102, 448 | 10,770 | 10, 982 6, 673 43, 548 7,172 147 12, 924 2, 043 523 827 368 364 4, 918 1,140 51 
105, 566 | 10,903 | 11, 064 6,788 | 44,485 | 7, 237 147 13, 813 1, 836 598 693 391 330 5, 192 2, 018 70 
| 
1945 | 
January ......-.- 111, 871 | 11, 257 11, 065 6, 856 46, 993 7, 507 143 13, 891 2, 189 599 830 371 318 7, 299 2, 442 1ll 
February........} 111,874 | 11, 548 | 11, 184 6, 810 46, 971 7, 755 143 14, 404 2, 181 534 788 319 290 6, 435 2, 413 98 
| aa 119, 348 | 11,925 | 11, 253 6, 962 49, 039 8, 094 146 16,042 | 2,634 764 1, 257 388 362 7, 242 3, 139 100 
SSSA 121, 222 | 12,155 | 11.270 6, 974 50, 306 8, 297 151 18, 450 2, 370 748 968 363 387 6, 179 2, 540 63 
May-.-.-..........| 128,566 | 12,450 | 11,247 7,119 51, 950 8, 478 147 22, 085 2, 563 874 1, 102 438 524 7, 044 2, 501 45 
| EES 135, 788 | 12, 701 11,379 | 7,137 54, 804 8, 707 152 22, 613 2, 346 716 956 462 517 9, 686 3, 572 42 
eae 143,998 | 12,974 | 11,448 | 7,220 57, 228 8, 772 148 23, 492 2, 033 649 928 15 470 469 14, 352 3, 778 35 
ee 151, 551 | 13,348 | 11,484 | 7, 263 59, 483 8, 889 149 23, 450 2, 021 693 842 15 470 425 17, 948 5, 013 72 
September.......| 190,093 | 13,666 | 11,559 | 7, 246 |!8 62,500 | 9, 005 150 |1524,000 | 1,697 736 672 16 470 367 | 15 50, 450 7, 457 118 
October......... 260,176 | 14,599 | 11,630 | 7, 337 |'5 66, 500 9, 415 148 ” 25, 000 2, 432 658 835 15 500 355 \" 106, 500 13, 930 337 


| 











1 Old-age retirement benefits under all acts, disability retirement benefits 
under the Railroad Retirement and Civil Service Retirement Acts, and dis- 
ability payments to veterans. 

? Primary and wife’s benefits and benefits to children of primary beneficiaries. 
Partly estimated. 

3 Age and disability annuitants and pensioners as of 20th of month. Pay- 
ments represent amounts certified, minus cancellations. Widows receiving both 
survivor and death-benefit annuities are counted twice, but 2 or more individ- 
uals sharing 1 death-benefit annuity are counted as 1. Monthly payments to 
survivors include annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and 
12-month death-benefit annuities to widows and next of kin. 

4 Retirement and disability benefits include survivor benefits under joint and 
survivor elections; not adjusted for suspension of.annuities of persons reemployed 
under the National Defense Acts of June 28, 1940, and Jan. 24, 1942. Payments 
principally from civil-service retirement and disability fund but also include 
payments from Canal Zone and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability 
funds administered by Civil Service Commission. Monthly retirement pay- 
ments include accrued annuities to date of death paid to survivors. Refunds to 
employees leaving the service are not included but will be summarized twice 
a year in the Bulletin. 

5 Veterans’ pensions and compensation. 

6 Widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly estimated. 

7 Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 


8’ Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made, and 
amount of such payments, 

* For the period January 1937- a age 1939, includes payments to covered 
workers at age 65 totaling $9.9 million, which are not survivor payments. 

10 Payments for burial of deceased veterans. 

11 Number represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. Annual amounts 
adjusted for voided benefit checks; monthly amounts not adjusted. State un- 
employment compensation data for September and October partly estimated. 

12 Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans only; excludes payments 
to self-employed veterans. Number represents average weekly number of vet- 
erans paid readjustment allowances during weeks ended in the month. Amounts 
before July 1945 represent payments during weeks ended in the month; for July 
and subsequent months, payments are on calendar-month basis. Payments for 
October partly estimated. 

13 Number represents average number of persons receiving benefits for un- 
employment in a 14-day registration period. Annual amounts adjusted for 
underpayments and recoveries of overpayments; monthly figures not adjusted. 

4 Payments to individuals: amounts certified, under the Social Security and 
Railroad Retirement Acts (including retroactive payments) and the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act; disbursements minus cancellations, under Civil 
Service Commission and Veterans Administration programs; checks issued by 
State agencies, under State unemployment insurance and Rhode Island sickness 
compensation programs and under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

18 Preliminary estimate. 
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Estimated Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Payments, 1944 


Workmen’s compensation pay- 
ments during 1944 are estimated’ at 
$390 million, $33 million more than 
was paid in 1943 (table 3). Although 
no data are available on compensable 
accidents, work injuries causing dis- 
ability have been estimated by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics at 2.2 mil- 
lion, 7.7 percent less than in the pre- 
ceding year. This is the first time 
since 1938 that a decrease has oc- 
curred. Aggregate payments do not 
immediately reflect increases or de- 
creases in disability work injuries be- 
cause payments for any year include 
survivor and disability benefits pay- 
able as the result of accidents in pre- 
ceding years. Benefit amounts paid in 
1944 were based largely on the high 
wage levels of the war period. 

Benefit payments by private in- 
surance carriers rose much more than 
did State fund disbursements and 
self-insurance payments, partly be- 
cause employers with Federal Govern- 
ment contracts tend to insure their 
risks with private carriers. 

Variations among State benefit 
payments reflect relative differences 
in the incidence of covered employ- 
ment, frequency and severity of com- 
pensable injuries, maturity of the 
program, and liberality of benefit pro- 
visions. Expenditures decreased in 13 
States and rose in 36 States and un- 
der the program for Federal employ- 
ees, The increases in Colorado, Mis- 
souri, and Rhode Island were 30 per- 
cent or more. The declines in Ala- 
bama, Delaware, Idaho, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, and Utah amounted to 10 
percent or more. 

Payments in each of six States— 
California, Illinois, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania— 
amounted to more than $20 million, 
and together these six States ac- 
counted for 51 percent of the total 
amount expended. Seven States (not 
counting Mississippi, which has no 


*For method of estimating, see the 
Bulletin, January 1942, pp. 6-14. Revised 
estimates of payments for previous years 
are available in Division of Coordination 
Studies, Bureau of Research and Statis- 
tics. 





workmen’s compensation law) made 
payments of less than $1 million 


each; these payments were less than 
1 percent of all 1944 payments. 


Table 3.—Preliminary estimates of workmen’s compensation payments, by State, 
1943 and 1944! 


[In thousands] 











































































1943 1944 
— Sched Per- 
| | cent- 
Insur- | Insur- | age 
ance State | gop ance | State | go | change 
State — fund, | insur- losses } fund, | insur- | in : 
paid, net . paid, net anna | vote 
Total private | dis- ~~ Total private | dis- ance | pay- 
insur- | burse- on its 4 insur- | burse- | _Pé ~ | me nts, 
ance | ments 3} ™ents ance |ments?| ™¢?"S "| 1943-44 
carriers ? carriers ? 
| 
a Se 
0 ee $357,117 |$213, 123 |$81, 840 |$62, 154 |$389, 554 |$237, 512 |$85, 362 see, 680 | +9.1 
f {| —_—- 1, 395 2, 644 DD Dacca | 816 —15.3 
313 2, 900 84 3, 450 365 3, 000 | 85 | +4.6 
ff SS ee 1, 994 i | ae oe +5. 7 
21, 557 | 5,667 | 5,989 | 39,907 | 26,479] 6,502] 6, 9: 26 +20, 2 
751 1, 090 634 3, 209 1, 609 955 | 64 +29. 7 
9 Sea 611 6, 760 2 od) oe | 676 | +10.7 
73 | eee 85 417 | See | 72 —11.8 
District o of Columbia.- 1, 449 - | ee 155 1, 346 i =e | 144 —7.1 
ala ad 3, 407 <> See 182 3, 674 * | eee | 175| +7.8 
I ctiatintnacettnGhinceen 2, 531 < | ieee 401 2, 896 <7) ee | 400| +144 
EE eee 1, 433 —11.8 
eRe 20, 694 |} +13.1 
| AE 6, 498 |} —2 
| Se 2, 464 —4,4 
I tile titans 3, 135 —4,7 
Kentucky 5, 211 | +5.7 
Louisiana........-- 5, 513 | +15.8 
| EONS 1, 847 +19.4 
Maryland .--| 5,088 +6.5 
Massachusetts...........- 10, 126 | +6.3 
Michigan.............-.-- 12, 423 | +10.3 
Minnesota..........- we 5, 258 +4.0 
1 eet ia a" 34 —32.4 
Missouri... 5,711 +35, 2 
Montana... 1, 994 ; —2.6 
| Sees 1, 440 —15.3 
Stith indidmmanntuies 1, 190 +.6 
New Hampshire-_........- 950 +1.1 
DROW FUIOOT..naccecccecess 19, 612 | +11.3 
| ST 550 | +10.0 
i inncadanemaed 61, 061 37, 749 | 13,342 9, 970 67, 866 +11.1 
North Carolina i i | aes 552 3, 476 F | eee 582 +6.7 
North Dakota 68. (5) |) ae 727 2 | ae +6. 1 
SS 72 | 19, 604 2, 941 23, 064 64 | 20,000 3,000 | +2.0 
Oklahoma 3, 646 169 750 5, 098 4, 133 165 800 +11.7 
Oregon 448 |} 4,698 |/.......- 5, 679 407 3 | +10. 4 
Pennsylvania............-. 25, 029 13, 022 2, 371 9, 636 24, 371 12, 957 2,087 | 9,327 —2.6 
Rhode Island............- 3, 210 Se Ieencaass 182 4, 330 3+. jo ae 198 +34.9 
South Carolina..........- 2, 702 + | ee 487 2,779 {es | 482 +2.8 
South Dakota---.........- SE Rnschasigtaal 56 315 a 55 +1.9 
Tennessee. ......-....---- 3,480} 2,529 |..._.... 951 | 3,896 TY eee 1,042 | +120 
. A GIRNSe 14,669 | 14,669 |_.......]....._.- wet Me l.......1.....-- | +17.2 
ce Adcdikacs cnammemaed 1, 673 708 667 208 | 1,475 649 563 263 | —11.8 
_ | oes 436 | | eee 14 511 5 eee 17 | +17.2 
. Si Creer 3, 713 L_- |) ae 911 3, 461 | NO 849 —6.8 
Washington--.....-.--..- 8, 341 191 7, 500 650 8, 439 3 7, 536 650 +1.2 
West Virginia ---| 7,466 11 | 7,205 250 346] +1.8 
Wisconsin - - ‘ 7, 888 6,091 |........ 1, 797 2 +10.0 
Wyoming... 442 1 if] eee | +17.9 
Federal employees.......-. i | en 5) +9.2 





1 Data for calendar years, except for Montana, 
Nevada, North Dakota, Oregon, West Virginia, and 
Federal employees, and State fund net disbursements 
in Utah, for which fiscal years ended in 1943 and 1944 
were used. Benefit payments made under the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Act and under the Defense Bases Act are in- 
— in data for the States in which payments are 
made. 

2 From the Spectator, The Insurance Yearbook, 
Casualty, Surety, and Miscellaneous, 72d and 73d 
annual issues, except for Montana’ for which pay- 
ments reported by the State agency for each type of 


carrier were used. Represents net amount of cash 
and medical benefits paid by private insurance 
carriers under standard workmen’s compensation 
policies. 

3 Compiled from State data and from the Spectator; 
estimated for some States; represents net amount of 
cash and medical benefits paid by State funds. 

4‘ Estimated from available State data; represents 
amounts of cash and medical benefits paid by self- 
insurers plus amounts of medical benefits paid by 
employers carrying ex-medical policies. 

§ Less than $500. 
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Financial and 
Economic Data 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Contribution Rates 


On November 8 the President ap- 
proved the Revenue Act of 1945 (Pub- 
lic Law No. 214, 79th Cong.), which 
carried an amendment to the Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act continu- 
ing through 1946 the 1-percent contri- 
bution rates now in effect for employ- 
ers and employees under old-age and 
survivors insurance. In the absence 
of this amendment, contribution rates 
would have risen to 24% percent each 
on January 1, 1946. Under existing 
statute the 242-percent rates are to 
become effective on January 1, 1947. 

The provision for staying the other- 
wise automatic increase in 1946 rates 
was contained both in the revenue bill 
(H. R. 4309) reported by the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House 
on October 9 (H. Rept. 1106), and in 
the amended bill reported by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance on October 
23 (S. Rept. 655). The report of the 
House Committee referred to the study 
of the social security program, partic- 
ularly with reference to its financing, 
which the Committee, aided by a staff 
of experts, is now conducting. The 
Committee believed it desirable to 
await the completion of this study be- 
fore permitting any changes in con- 
tribution rates to go into effect. The 
report of the Senate Committee also 
stressed the desirability of further 
study of financing old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance before making any 
changes in contribution rates. The 
recommendations of both Committees 
were adopted by the respective Houses 
and were embodied in the Revenue Act 
as passed. 

By the end of 1946, the 1-percent 
employer and employee contribution 
rates will have been in effect for 10 
years. Congress has now acted six 
times to suspend the periodic increases 
in rates at 3-year intervals specified in 
the original Social Security Act of 
1935. 

Under the original revenue provi- 
sions of title VIII of the Social Secu- 
rity Act as approved August 14, 1935 
(Public Law No. 271, 74th Cong.), 
employee contribution rates were 
fixed at 1 percent of taxable wages 
for the calendar years 1937, 1938, and 


1939; and employer rates were also 
set at 1 percent for the same 3-year 
period. The rates were to rise auto- 
matically to 14% percent on January 
1, 1940, to 2 percent on January 1, 
1943, to 2% percent on January 1, 
1946, and to 3 percent on January 1, 
1949; thereafter the rates were to re- 
main at that figure. The 1935 report 
of the Senate Committee on Finance 
(S. Rept. 628) on the social security 
bill (H, R..7260) presented data indi- 
cating that the estimated yield from 
the contribution provisions proposed, 
plus interest on the reserve built up 
out of the excess of contributions over 
benefit payments in the early years, 
would be sufficient in most years to 
finance estimated benefit payments 
under the system at least until late 
in the present century. The contri- 
bution provisions of the 1935 act be- 
came effective at the beginning of 
1937, and contributions were collected 
at the 1-percent rates during 1937, 
1938, and 1939. 

On February 1, 1939, the House 
Ways and Means Committee began 
public hearings to consider proposals 
for amending the Social Security Act. 
On January 16 the President had 
transmitted to Congress a message on 
social security, accompanied by a re- 
port of the Social Security Board on 
proposed changes in the act. Con- 
gress also had available for study the 
report of the Advisory Council on So- 
cial Security, issued on December 19, 
1938; this Council consisted of repre- 
sentatives of employers, employees, 
and the general public, named jointly 
by a Special Committee on Social 


Security of the Senate Committee on 
Finance and by the Social Security 
Board. The Advisory Council recom- 
mended several changes in the exist- 
ing financial provisions of old-age 
and survivors insurance. A majority 
of the members recommended that 
the scheduled increase in contribu- 
tion rates to 1% percent in 1940 be 
allowed to take place before consider- 
ation of changes in the original title 
VIII tax schedule. 

The hearings of the Ways and 
Means Committee, which continued 
until April 7, covered various phases 
of the social security program, includ- 
ing testimony by the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Chairman of the 
Board on contribution-rate policy. 
The Secretary of the Treasury sub- 
mitted four alternative rate schedules 
for consideration, one of which in- 
volved full maintenance of the rates 
included in the 1935 act; the others 
involved slight changes from the 144- 
percent rates specified for 1940-42 but 
retained the rates originally scheduled 
for years after 1942. 

On June 2, 1939, the Ways and 
Means Committee reported a bill 
(H.R. 6635) containing a long series 
of amendments to the Social Security 
Act (H. Rept. 728). These included 
amendment of the original tax sched- 
ule to continue the 1-percent rates on 
employers and employees for 3 more 
years, until 1943. No change was 
made in the contribution rates sched- 
uled for subsequent years. The Com- 
mittee report called attention to the 
fact that the amended financial pro- 
visions, in conjunction with recom- 


Table 4.—Actual and estimated collections of Federal insurance contributions at 
specified rates,! 1937-1945 


[Amounts in millions} 














arately. ; ; 
2 Collections in first quarter estimated at previous 











Estimated collections 
Actual collections 
Year At 1935 rates At 1939 rates 
Rate ! Rate! Rate ! 
(percent) Amount (percent) Amount (percent) Amount 
WS dcktnattininaddaenbaghemeenseanne | ae 7) ae $11, 375 
De igiattchactnensnecaninbanee 1 493 1 493 1 493 
1938... 1 474 1 474 1 474 
BE isaduneipuseanaxavabauteke 1 568 1 568 1 568 
PE tnccsdncksiednsdscuanabnamns 1 637 1% 2881 1 637 
nbtusuissndatvnes end seine 1 789 1% 1, 184 1 789 
SESS reer ree 1 1,012 1% 1, 519 1 1,012 
Sksignckgtckadokekanihinnaed 1 1, 239 2 22,340 2 $2,201 
Pitancduveptecussdindesndioneie 1 1,316 2 2, 631 2 2, 631 
Pi iminttbacccnstantonesinenaas 1 31, 285 2 2, 570 2 2, 570 

















year’s rates, because of lag in collections. 


1 Rates apply to employers and employees sep- : 
3 Estimated. 
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Table 5.—Contributions and taxes under selected social insurance and related chapter 9 of the Internal Revenue 
programs, by specified period, 1943-45 Code, approved February 10, 1939. 
[In thousands] This subchapter was designated as 
the Federal Insurance Contributions 
, Act. 
Retirement, disability, and survivor Unemplo P 
J yment insurance programs ‘ 
programs - Contributions were collected at the 
Period Selteend 1-percent rates throughout 1940, 1941, 
Federal in- | Federal civil} Taxeson | State unem-| Federal un- | Nanioyment and 1942, On March 3, 1942, the 
surance con- | service con- end thetr Pp ae employment insurance Ww. a M C : b 
tributions! | tributions? | employees | butions? taxes contributions ays an eans jommittee egan 
public hearings on a new tax bill, made 
Fiscal year urgent by our entrance into the war. 
1943-44... $1, 292, 122 $445, 951 $267,065 | $1,353, 272 $179, 909 $121, 518 ; 
Lr 1, 309, 919 486, 719 285,038 | 1, 251, 958 184, 544 131,993 The pee “os phon (H. rege 
4 months ended: reported ou e Committe 
October 1943._- 374, 770 264, 986 63, 413 486, 278 15, 372 27, 601 ported y =as 
October 1944... 404, 272 292, 502 73, 977 , 404 18, 502 34,308 July 14 (H. Rept. 2333) contained no 
October 1945____. 406, 470 348, 338 70, 642 452, 202 19, 385 32, 874 provision on social security taxation, 
1944 and none was inserted in the bill 
October_...........- 55, 427 23, 305 ’ 169, 221 3, 160 ; a passed by the House. 
4, 414 143, 760 11, 154 , ‘ , 
ae ae rt ne 5s 235 5.8 919 31.761 The Senate Committee on Finance 
ii held hearings on the bill from July 23 
P — = oe on ‘iii a to August 14 and reported out an 
a 5 . . , . « P 
February joan 222, 056 24, 707 4, 679 127, 303 114, 251 724 amended bill on October 2 (S. Rept. 
March.........._- 17, 640 23, 846 65, 484 5, 162 9, 729 31, 471 p . ‘ 
aera: 41, 157 26, 498 1, 465 158, 365 2 845 » a pan wee ct a a provi- 
RTS 315, 615 24, 808 8, 58 167, 12, 337 > sion staying for r i 
[4 - Sa 4, 591 21, 803 60, 041 5, 085 1, 575 30, 013 y ad year the automatic 
Na eauiep aR 61, 501 | 8 271, 97 1, 478 173, 103 2, 998 on increase in tax rates scheduled for 
(Te 285, 803 25, 236 8, 299 150, 319 12, 068 , 36 : 
os —~ = oP ar 50, 397 5 870 768 31.401 January 1, 1943. In recommending 
October_....___- 54, 434 23, 859 1, 468 122, 910 2, 551 54 freezing of the contribution rates for 
another year, the Senate report de- 





1 Represents contributions of employees and em- 
ployers in employments covered by old-age and 
survivors insurance. 

2 Represents employee and Government contribu- 
tions to the civil service, Canal Zone, and Alaska 
Railroad retirement and disability funds; in recent 
years Government contributions are made in July 
for the entire fiscal year. 

? Represents contributions plus penalties and 
interest collected from employers and contributions 
from employees in 4 States, deposited in State clear- 
ing accounts. Includes amounts transferred from 
State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 


mended changes in benefit provisions, 
would result in a much smaller reserve 
than that shown in its 1935 report. 
It stated that the size of the reserve 
under the amended provisions would 
conform closely with the recommen- 
dation of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury at the hearings for an eventual 
reserve amounting to not more than 
three times the highest prospective 
annual benefits in the ensuing 5 years. 
If future annual pay-roll tax collec- 
tions plus interest should prove insuf- 
ficient to meet future annual benefits, 
the report continued, it would be nec- 
essary to increase pay-roll rates, to 
provide for the deficiency out of gen- 
eral taxes, or to do both. The bill 
reported out by the Committee in- 
cluded a requirement that the Board 
of Trustees of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund, estab- 
lished by the bill to hold reserve assets 
accumulated under the program, 
should report immediately to Congress 
whenever it was of the opinion that 
the trust fund would exceed three 


account in the Federal unemployment trust fund. 
Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Nov. 
4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act. a 

5 Represents July contributions of $24.4 million 
from employees, and contributions for fiscal year 
1945-46 of $246.4 million from the Federal Govern- 
ment and of $1.2 million from the District of Colum- 
bia for certain District government employees. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, 
unless otherwise noted. 


times the highest annual expenditures 
anticipated during the ensuing 5 fiscal 
years, or whenever it believed the trust 
fund to be unduly small. 

The amendments proposed by the 
Ways and Means Committee were 
adopted by the House on June 10, 
1939, with only minor changes. The 
Senate Finance Committee, after 
holding hearings during June, ac- 
cepted virtually all the financial 
changes embodied in the House Dill 
and on July 7 issued a report on the 
amended bill (S. Rept. 734) which 
covered about the same points as the 
Ways and Means Committee report. 
After passage by the Senate and con- 
ference committee action between the 
two Houses, the Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1939 became Public 
Law No. 379 with the approval of the 
President on August 10, 1939. Thus, 
the 1-percent contribution rates were 
extended through 1940, 1941, and 
1942. The contribution provisions of 
title VIII of the Social Security Act 
were reenacted as subchapter A of 


clared that the reserve which had been 
created up to that time was ample to 
take care of the total requirements 
for the next 5 years, and that the 
Committee therefore believed it un- 
necessary to apply the 2-percent rates 
scheduled for 1943. This was the first 
time that the 5-year outlook was cited 
by a committee as a reason for freez- 
ing the tax rates. The Third Annual 
Report of the Board of Trustees had 
indicated that, at the beginning of the 
fiscal year 1942-43, the trust fund was 
from 4.0 to 7.8 times the highest ex- 
pected annual disbursement during 
the ensuing 5 years. The proposed 
continuance of the 1l-percent rates 
was adopted by the Senate and by the 
conference managers for the two 
Houses. The Revenue Act of 1942, as 
approved October 21, 1942, contained 
in title VII the provision freezing the 
1-percent rates throughout 1943. 

In September 1943, the House Ways 
and Means Committee of the 78th 
Congress began work on a new general 
tax measure, and public hearings were 
held in October. The Revenue Bill of 
1943 (H. R. 3687), reported out by the 
committee on November 18 (H. Rept. 
871) and adopted by the House, left 
untouched the increase to 2 percent in 
contribution rates scheduled for Janu- 
ary 1, 1944. The Senate Finance 
Committee began public hearings on 
this bill on November 29, but it be- 
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came evident during December that 
action on the bill could not be com- 
pleted by the new year. Accordingly, 
the Committee, in reporting favorably 
on a joint resolution relating to the 
importation of livestock feed (H. J. 
Res. 171) on December 17 (H. Rept. 
607), added an amendment extending 
the 1-percent contribution rates 
through January and February 1944. 
The Committee report pointed out 
that this 2 months’ freeze was merely 
a temporary measure to give Congress 
an opportunity to determine whether 
or not to postpone increase in rates for 
the whole of 1944. The amendment 
to the joint resolution was accepted 
by the House in conference and be- 
came a part of Public Law No. 211, 
approved December 22, 1943. 

On the same day, the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee reported out the 
Revenue Bill of 1943 (S. Rept. 627), 
including a provision for delaying the 
increase in contribution rates for the 
remaining 10 months of 1944. In its 
report the Committee again referred 
to the provision in the 1939 amend- 
ments requiring the Board of Trus- 
tees to report immediately to Congress 
whenever it is of the opinion that the 
trust fund will exceed three times the 
highest annual expenditures during 
the ensuing 5 years. The Committee 
interpreted this requirement as estab- 
lishing an indication by Congress that 
the reserve of the system can be con- 
sidered adequate whenever it exceeds 
three times the highest expected cost 
of the system in any 1 of 5 subsequent 
years. The Fourth Annual Report of 
the Board of Trustees indicated that 
on July 1, 1943, the trust fund was 
from 8.7 to 10.7 times the highest ex- 
pected annual disbursement during 
the next 5 years. The Committee ex- 
pressed a judgment that the 1-percent 
rates of contribution then in effect 
were more than adequate for all pres- 
ent obligations, and went on to state 
its opinion that Congress, in changing 
the financial basis of the system in 
1939, obligated itself to make what- 
ever direct appropriations would be 
necessary in the future to maintain 
the full and complete solvency of the 
trust fund. 

The Revenue Bill of 1943, as passed 
by the Senate and agreed to in confer- 
ence, included the rate freeze with re- 
spect to 1944 contribution rates but 
left the rates for 1945 and subsequent 
years unchanged. It also included an 


Table 6.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under programs administered 
by the Social Security Board, by specified period, 1944-46 


[In thousands] 




















Fiscal year 1944-45 Fiscal year 1945-46 
Item ‘ 
Appropria- ae Appropria- a 
tions 2 ane tions? 8 
October October 8 
Bb a bicasasdkephatokn inten tadeiaoapadene $709, 659 $237, 302 $787, 015 $291, 708 
Administrative expenses. ................-..----- 25, 611 | 9, 346 23, 015 11, 615 
Federal Security Agency, Social Security 
RE AEST ERE RG ERE 25, 446 6, 882 22, 870 8, 555 
at of Commerce, Bureau of the 
PE BET Ba OR A PE eS ee 165 44 145 35 
Departament of the Treasury §.................. (8) 2, 420 (8) 3,025 
PIII Sahat Sak edule catea ates sencn 444, 214 155, 602 463, 000 185, 204 
Old-age assistance...._....__..._-- Re ee 115, 318 135, 838 
Aid to dependent eee celebs 409, 800 19, 555 431, 000 21, 317 
PN 7 eS 3, 716 3, 944 
Unemployment compensation administration -- 7 34, 414 17,013 32, 000 24, 105 
Benefit payments, old-age and survivors insur- 
sii bdinaWkee nctonnsndeadinbweskiaede § 239, 834 72, 354 § 301, 000 94, 889 

















1 Excludes war emergency programs. 

2 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations 
for preceding fiscal year. Appropriation for admin- 
istrative expenses for 1944-45 includes overtime pay; 
for 1945-46 excludes overtime pay. 

3 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury . 
Includes expenditures from unexpended balance of 
appropriations for preceding fiscal year. 

4 Represents appropriations and expenditures for 
salaries and some miscellaneous items; excludes other 
miscellaneous expenditures of the Board made from 
Federal Security Agency appropriations. Includes 
amounts expended by the Board in administering 
old-age and survivors insurance, reimbursed from 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to general 
fund of Treasury. 

5 Represents amounts expended by Treasury in 


amendment of title II of the Social 
Security Act, added on the floor of the 
Senate, which authorized the appro- 
priation to the trust fund of such ad- 
ditional sums as may be required to 
finance the benefits and payments 
provided under this title. ‘The bill 
was vetoed by the President on Febru- 
ary 22, 1944, with a statement that 
elimination of the automatic increases 
in contribution rates came at a time 
when industry and labor were best able 
to adjust themselves to such increases 
and that the increases were needed to 
meet claims being built up against the 
fund. After its passage over the 
President’s veto, the Revenue Act of 
1943 became Public Law No. 235 on 
February 25, 1944. 

In the absence of further legisla- 
tion, contribution rates were sched- 
uled to rise to 2 percent each, begin- 
ning with 1945. During November 
1944 the Ways and Means Committee 
held hearings on further extension of 
the 1-percent rates and on December 
1 reported out a bill (H. R. 5564) to 
continue the 1-percent rates for an- 
other year—that is, throughout 1945 
(H. Rept. 2010). The majority report 


administering title II of the Social Security Act and 
the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, reim- 
bursed from old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund to general fund of Treasury. 

6 Not available because not separated from ap- 
propriations for other purposes. 

7 Includes $4,417,892 transferred from War Man- 
power Commission as reimbursement for expendi- 
tures for employment office facilities and services. 

§ Represents actual payments during 1944-45 from 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 

® Represents estimated expenditures as shown in 
1945-46 budget. 

Source: Federal appropriation acts and 1945-46 
budget (appropriations); Daily Statement of the U. S. 
Treasury (expenditures). 


referred to the so-called “rule of 
three”—the fact that tge reserve at 
that time was from 8 to 12 times the 
highest expected annual expenditures 
during the next 5 years; the circum- 
stance that contributions currently 
being collected at the 1-percent rates 
were running above those originally 
expected from the higher rates; and 
the heavy general tax burden necessi- 
tated by war financing. It also spoke 
of a Committee decision to make a 
special study of the rates required to 
maintain the trust fund on a sound 
financial basis. Dissenting views 
were set forth by seven members, who 
favored permitting the rates to in- 
crease as scheduled. The House 
adopted the postponement provision 
recommended by the Committee. 

In its report of December 7 on the 
bill (S. Rept. 1356), the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance indicated that it 
also felt that the contribution rates 
should not be increased in 1945, for 
the reasons stated in the majority re- 
port of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. The Senate passed the bill, 
which became Public Law No. 495 on 
December 16, 1944. In signing the bill 
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the President declared that he did so 
reluctantly, feeling that the sched- 
uled increase in rates was justified by 
the long-run financial requirements 
of the system and consistent with 
wartime fiscal requirements. He 
added that he was “less disturbed,” 
however, “in view of the expressed 
commitments of both major political 
parties for comprehensive coverage 
under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance.” 

This legislation made no change in 
the rates for 1946, which under the 
original schedule would have been 214 
percent each for both employees and 
employers. However, the amendment 
in the Revenue Act of 1945, men- 
tioned in the first paragraph, now ex- 
tends the l1-percent rates through 
1946. 

To indicate the volume of contribu- 
tions involved in the series of post- 
ponements of rate increases described 
above, actual collections are compared 
in table 4 with the approximate 
amount of collections that would have 
been received if the rates had not been 
frozen. For the purpose of the esti- 
mates, it has been assumed that tax- 
able pay rolls would have been the 
same as they actually were under the 
1-percent rates. 

The comparison indicates that if 
the 1935 ratgs had prevailed, nearly 
$5 billion additional would have been 
collected in contributions during the 
9-year period of operations. It also 
shows that about $3.5 billion more 
than actual receipts during the same 
period would have been collected un- 
der the rates specified in the Social 
Security Act Amendments of 1939. In 
each of the last 3 years, collections 
would have been about $1 billion 
higher if either of the earlier rate 
schedules had gone into effect. If the 
additional amounts had been col- 
lected, the assets of the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund would 
be higher than at present—not only 
by the amount of the additional con- 
tributions but by the interest which 
would have been earned on their in- 
vestment. 

From the legislative history out- 
lined above it is apparent that exist- 
ing statutes embody two financial 
policies which are somewhat in con- 


Table 7 


.—Federal insurance contributions and Federal unemployment taxes, by internal 


revenue collection district, July-September 1945 and 1944' 
[In thousands] 















































July-September 1945 July-September 1944 
Internal revenue collection | 
district in— Insurance | Unemploy- Insurance | Unemploy- 
Total contribu- ment Total contribu- | ment 
tions 3 taxes 3 tions ? taxes 3 
| | 
, Re me $368, 869.1 | $352,034.3 | $16, 834.8 | $364, 144.8 | $348, 838.9 $15, 305.8 
iin inin an dchemennsil 3, 562. 4 3, 467.5 94.9 3, 380. 1 3, 297. 4 | 82.7 
| aT aes 616. 6 604.8 11.8 557.4 536.0 | 21.3 
(| SEES 1, 134.8 1,045.3 89. 5 879. 6 862.0 | 17.7 
California (2 districts) _........ 30, 868. 9 30, 001.4 867.5 32, 109. 9 31, 164. 2 | 045.7 
i A TT 2,177.2 1, 655. 1 522.0 1, 567.3 1, 516.4 50.9 
Connecticut - - eticeinaeans 7, 624.3 7, 428.8 195. 5 7, 707. 1 7, 504. 4 | 202. 7 
ST 3, 639. 9 3, 172.6 467.2 3, 938. 6 3, 756. 2 | 182. 4 
Florida aes 2, 845.9 2, 800. 1 45.8 2, 756. 5 2,714.4 42.1 
Georgia... ‘ cael 3, 636.8 3, 518. 5 118.4 3, 550. 4 3, 442.4 108. 0 
RG SPREE 728.0 712.4 15.6 701.8 | 691.1 10.7 
| 
Se ee ee ne | 563.3 553.7 9.6 547.4 | 541.0 | 6.4 
Tiltvets (2 districts) - 29, 922.7 28, 395. 2 1, 527.5 29,989.3 | 28, 256.9 | 1, 732. 4 
| REET “ 6, 371.5 6, 267.6 103. 9 6, 667.8 | 6, 512. 2 155. 6 
ee poe eS 2, 501.7 2, 457. 5 44.2 2, 483. 5 | 2, 427.3 | 56. 2 
Kansas-_....-.-- 2, 072.8 2, 024.0 48.7 2, 063. 8 2,019.1 | 44.7 
a | 2, 395. 1 2, 358. 9 36. 2 2, 251. 2 | 2, 208. 7 | 42.5 
Louisiana. 2, 927.1 2, 851.7 75.4 3,091.7 3,014.7 | 77.0 
 * 1, 415.0 1, 397.9 17.0 1, 660. 2 1, 638.7 | 21.4 
Maryland Guciading Dist. of | | 
Col. scsanmalecds enteall 5, 699. 3 5, 589. 5 109.8 5, 664. 4 5, 518. 7 145. 7 
Massachusetts__-_- RPS ee 7 13, 881. 2 13, 404. 8 476.4 13, 763. 5 13, 183. 4 | 580.1 
EE r 26, 942. 8 25, 333. 1 1, 609. 7 29, 276. 4 7.3 | 1, 639.1 
Se eeote. TILE TERE RS E 5, 092.9 4, 041.3 151.7 , 774.1 | 2 162.0 
ER pened 914.8 890. 8 24.0 835.7 | 2 30. 5 
Missour v2 districts) _ -.__ eaaniie 8, 748.7 8, 400. 8 347.9 8, 108. 7 | 5.3 | 302. 3 
i incimbersancaes 411.0 402. 6 8.4 397.4 9.1 8.2 
Dl niactpadneentehensnant 1, 632.0 1, 588. 6 43.4 1, 511.4 | +i 50.7 
SE ikbkbedbbncemaics DEAS 244. 6 233.8 10.8 171.3 | 0 1.3 
New Hampshire.---.---.-- 818.0 796. 5 21.5 776.0 4 18.6 
New Jersey (2 districts) -- 13, 523.8 | 12, 933.8 590.0} 13, 977.2 | 9.8 667. 4 
New Merxico...-.....-..-- | 329. 5 320. 5 9.1 274.0 .8 6.2 
New York (6 districts) 75, 180. 4 70, 722. 5 4, 457.9 70, 984. 8 67, 199. 1 3, 785. 7 
North Carolina... .-._- | 4,345.2 4, 241.6 103. 6 4, 358.3 4, 244.6 113.6 
North Dakota- _.....-- — 236. 1 233. 2 2.8 211.0 | 208. 2 2.8 
Ohio (4 districts) ......--- | 25, 338.4 24, 340. 9 997.4 24, 634. 3 23, 737.9 896. 4 
sn ennomaagante » | 2, 684. 1 2, 583.0 101.0 2,491.1 | 2, 393. 7 97.4 
Oregon... | 3,315.8] 3,265.5 50.3|  3,378.2| 3,308.0 | 70.2 
Pennsylvania (3 districts) | 35, 551.7 33, 647.4 1, 904.3 36, 183.3 | 34, 206.1 1, 977.3 
Rhode Island. -----_- . 2, 357.1 2, 340. 4 16. 7 2, 323. 8 | 2, 295. 1 28.7 
South Carolina. -__-- 1, 713.1 1, 509.7 203.3 | 1, 600.8 | 1, 564. 9 35.8 
South Dakota_ -..-- 288. 1 284.2 3.9 253.3 | 251.9 1.4 
| 
Tennessee _-_-.-- aauee 3, 665. 0 3, 559. 1 105.8 3, 218. 5 3, 151.1 67.4 
Texas (2 districts) - _ ..--- 9, 631. 2 9, 108. 7 §22. 5 8, 225. 2 8, 029. 8 195. 4 
NEN | 735. 5 734.9 .6 738. 2 | 727.6 | 10.6 
Vermont.. | 469.4 459.6 9.8 459.1 | 448.3 10.8 
Virginia. _- | 3, 610.7 3, 444. 2 166. 5 3, 532. 5 | 3, 385. 4 147.1 
Washington (including Alaska) 6, 205. 0 5, 998. 0 207.0 6, 307.0 | 6, 116. 2 190. 8 
West Virginia. -_.......... 2, 706. 1 2, 650. 3 55.8 2, 460. 2 2, 406. 7 53.5 
Wisconsin. ...........-- sia 7, 328. 4 7, 107.6 220. 7 7,107.4 | 6,907.1 200. 3 
Wyoming_....-- : 265. 3 254.3 11.0 244.2 236. 2 8.0 
1 Data are based on warrants covered by the Book- represent taxes paid with respect to employment 
keeping and Warrants Division of the Treasury within the State in which that district is located. 
2 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1937, payable by employers 


Department and therefore differ slightly from tax 
receipts in tables 5 and 9, which are based on the 
Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. Amounts 
listed in this table represent collections made in in- 
ternal revenue collection districts in the respective 
States and covered into Treasury. The amount 
received by a particular district does not necessarily 


flict with one another. On the one 
hand, the Federal Insurance Contri- 
butions Act provides for definite step- 
ups in employer and employee contri- 
bution rates at stated intervals. On 
the other hand, interpretation of the 
provision in title II regarding special 
reports of the Board of Trustees as a 
binding rule governing contribution 


and employees. 

3 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1936, payable by employers 
only. Amounts paid into State unemployment 
funds not included. 


Source: Treasury Department, Bureau of Accounts. 


rates would seem to imply continua- 
tion of the 1-percent rates until the 
trust fund is no more than three times 
the annual amount anticipated within 
the succeeding 5 years. These two 
apparently conflicting provisions cre- 
ate ambiguity as to the current policy 
of financing old-age and survivors 
insurance. 
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Table 8.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued 


fiscal years 1944-45 and 1945-46 


[In thousands] 


by the Treasury Department through September of 





Fiscal year 1945-46 through September 































































































| 
Federal Security Agency Department of Labor 
| Fiscal year 
State re. a Social Security Board Children’s Bureau 
oa Total grants 
Aid to de- ment som: | Maternal | services 4 
Old-age as- Aid tothe | Mentcom- | and child | Services for | oning wel- 
: pendent : pensation crippled : 
| sistance children blind administra- | Dealth serv- | Children | fare services 
tion — 

Total, all participating States. 1 $120, 741.2 | 2$131, 237.0 $97, 984. 8 $15, 221.6 $2, 783. 5 $12, 747.3 $1, 188.9 | $857.7 $328.7 
Alabama 1, 204. 2 1, 305.1 881.8 230.1 21.9 123.5 18.7 20. 6 8.5 
_ (ae ee. 110.2 59. 2 () SS) ares | ee 4.8 2.3 
ae 793. 6 765. 7 564. 2 96.0 27.1 38.7 8.3 25. 6 5.8 
Arkansas 1, 169.6 1,196. 4 773. 2 197.7 .9 122. 2 34.6 21.3 8.6 
California_. 11, 495.3 #11, 972.5 9, 684. 8 450. 5 355. 2 1, 285. 2 42.0 16.8 13.4 
Colorado..-- 2, 645. 5 , 640. 6 2, 324. 6 201.7 29.0 41.7 26.0 14.7 2.9 
Connecticut. iii aanbaemaite 977.8 1, 083. 6 686. 0 129.8 7.3 223. 8 13.3 20.0 3.4 
ETE IRTE . 117.0 103. 3 33. 5 23. 5 (3) 36.9 3 | eee 3.2 
District of Columbia------ “ 332. 5 343.1 155. 8 67.1 13.9 69. 6 22.3 11.4 2.9 
ee eile nwa 2,111.3 2, 464. 0 1, 861.9 321.3 104.1 112.8 28. 6 29.9 5.4 

1, .9 2, 060. 6 1, 562. 2 213.6 61.1 172.1 18.9 20. 2 12.6 

5. 8 222. 2 101.9 68.1 6.3 25. 8 7.3 10.2 2.4 

7 592. 4 460.1 68.3 9.9 37.2 13.0 2, | ee 

7, 228. 3 8, 237. 5 6, 001. 0 1, 095. 2 251.0 793. 9 38. 5 53.9 40 

3, 028. 8 3, 766. 5 2, 916. 0 400. 6 119.9 283. 3 33.1 12.0 1.6 

2, 354. 0 2, 566. 7 2, 270.1 124. 5 61.1 61.4 13.8 27.0 8.8 

a 1, 604. 2 1, 607.6 1, 243.9 | 168.7 52.5 95. 4 24.3 17.3 5.5 
RS 1,775.1 1, 317.3 903.0 | 177.0 39.9 136.9 27.2 24.8 8.7 
, ? anaes 2, 804. 8 1, 981.8 1, 322.9 450.1 56.9 121.1 18.4 6.8 5.5 
>» 835. 2 959. 0 725. 8 90. 3 37.7 81.5 14.1 4.0 5.7 
a ea ad 944.5 1, 098. 8 640.7 232. 3 26.7 150.9 34.1 7.6 6.5 
Massachusetts. ............--- . 5, 150. 4 4, 842.9 3, 949. 6 369. 7 56.0 439. 8 8.0 15.0 4.9 
_ (Rae 5, 336. 3 7, 228. 4 5, 474.7 620. 6 90. 6 963. 1 36.9 34.7 7.9 
RY 4, 071.0 3,118.5 2, 615. 4 268. 3 52.7 154.4 17.1 10.6 1 
See 1, 042.1 931.6 646.0 118.7 §1.5 67.3 15.3 20. 4 12.4 
I cccanasaccese 4, 589. 5 6, 100. 8 5, 035. 3 802.0 (3) 210.7 27.0 17.0 , 88 
890. 7 670.9 519. 3 75.1 19.9 39. 4 11.5 4.9 By 

1, 270.3 1, 389. 9 1,189. 5 119. 2 19.2 38.9 9.8 9.6 3.9 

176.8 180.3 141.3 3 (8) 33. 2 | ee oe 2.8 

332.3 418.8 287.5 41.5 11.9 62.7 6.7 48 3.7 

New Jersey. ........-- 2, 081. 7 1, 969. 7 1, 040. 5 207.3 29.9 637. 4 29.7 18.8 6.2 
New Mexico.. AE 504. 9 > 483.7 275.1 144.1 11.6 32. 2 6.9 9.3 4.7 
New York........... bad 8, 295.1 10, 913. 3 6, 583. 7 1, 610.1 220.1 2, 388. 5 66. 4 33. 4 11.1 
North Carolina... ...._... s 1, 241.0 1, 276.3 688. 4 262. 2 107.6 146.6 40. 4 24.8 6.3 
North Dakota_.........-- 584. 8 516.7 382. 6 85.7 §.1 20.7 7.3 9.7 5.6 
ee ae 6, 633. 8 8, 766. 4 6, 916.3 603. 3 204.3 926.7 86.5 20.7 8.4 
ETT 4, 262.6 5, 235. 0 4,131.9 844.8 102.7 90.1 23.8 35.0 6.8 
ie aoe 1, 351.6 1, 769.0 1, 512.8 97. 29.3 109. 5 6.9 10.2 3.0 
Pennsylvania... ._- 5, 808. 5 7, 529.9 4, 881.9 5 2 | eee ee 832. 7 62.1 79. 2 12.0 
Puerto Rico_....-.--- 261.8 33. 6 (3) () (3) (3) 22.1 5.2 6.2 
Rhode Island_........_- ; 705. 1 757.3 512.1 116.5 5.8 96. 4 11.4 12.4 2.6 
South Carolina.......__-. 843.3 1,145.0 757.5 207. 2 42.1 71.3 42.4 14.4 10.2 
South Dakota 630.0 595. 8 465. 5 84.4 7.8 17.8 7.0 7.7 5.6 
‘Tennessee... .........-.- . ‘a 1, 910.7 1, 775. 6 981.7 542.6 49.3 151.9 29.0 9.4 11.7 
ES EE i aaa 8, 945. 7 7, 285. 0 6, 278.6 373. 4 166. 2 379.9 45.4 24.4 17.2 
NF 921.3 | 949. 6 754. 3 120.4 7.4 48.6 9.0 | Ee eS 
| EATS 263. 6 342.7 255. 0 | 27.9 8.8 39. 9 4.3 3.1 3.7 
, Nea aia ~~ 734.1 752. 8 345.8 | 168. 7 27.1 129. 2 | 49.4 24. 2 8.5 
. ae | 4,173.1 4, 218.0 3, 682. 6 | 211.2 38.1 250. 4 | 20.8 | 11.2 3.7 
Weeee Vrs... occcaea«- alee 1, 034. 2 920. 9 432. 4 | 312.5 24.9 103. 2 | 16.3 10. 6 21.0 
Wisconsin. ._.... coeiesi iihasiiana | 2, 342. 2 2, 591.3 2, 008. 6 | 295.0 | 68. 4 181.5 18.8 10.0 | 8.9 
sis AS | 231.2 | 183. 4 125. 6 | 16.7 5.1 24. 6 | 5.3 | 4.0} 2.2 





1 Includes $3,372,400 for grants for public health work to Public Health Service 
under title VI of the Social Security Act; beginning July 1945, such grants have 
been made under the Public Health Service Act of July 1944. 

2 Includes $124,665 to California for public health work, granted in August 1945 
but charged to the appropriation for the preceding fiscal year. 


of Accounts. 


3 No plan approved by Social Security Board. 
Source: Compiled from data furnished by the Treasury Department, Bureau 
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Table 9.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, 


{In thousands] 





by specified period, 1937-45 

















Receipts Expenditures Assets 
| 
i p Net total of . . | 
Period : Reimburse- : ; Cash with Credit of 
a, Interest re- | Benefit pay- | ment for ad- + 5 disbursing | fund account at 
fund ! ceived ? ments 3 ministrative | coourities | Officer atend| at end of 
expenses ¢ acquired A of period period 
| 
Comeetative, January 1937-October 1945_-_..-.- $7, 427, 766 $537, 755 $878, 374 $163, 209 $6, 819, 281 $38, 683 $65, 974 
‘iscal year: | 
ini intbetpadenineadhdenbahediewenawed 1, 292, 122 103, 177 184, 597 32, 607 1, 172, 036 21, 384 16, 136 
ee eyes eee 1, 309, 919 123, 854 239, 834 26, 950 1, 137, 411 35, 092 32, 007 | 
4 months ended: 
ERA See eee 374, 770 562 56, 485 11, 087 262, 051 25, 910 51, 260 
TEATS LP ED A SESE LE TLL OS 404, 272 3, 718 72, 354 9, 181 267, 964 26, 686 69, 326 | 
GORTEP BOG. cccccccceccccccse goocnnnneeeee- 406, 470 9, 242 94, 889 10, 266 273, 000 38, 682 65, 974 | 
1044 
NEA Sea eae ane es ya 19, 204 a 26, 686 69, 326 
ital tac i adele niteiniae tein _ | Seeooes 18, 996 | EE 28, 680 313, 806 
ininunsneddinnescusmsachangthenmenned 3, 974 2, 530 19, 248 1, 869 290, 000 29, 418 8, 455 
| 
1945 
ee en ee ee 33, 275 4, 938 20, 032 2, 307 — 13, 000 5 36, 371 
« | ee 19, 431 2, 307 inane 36 234, 129 | 
Si sichindentietehadudaimasdiniadsesnaianaivedinintien lan ° 17, 640 7, 673 22, 751 2, 307 200, 000 D | 35, 065 
RR eee Ff ea 21, 820 RE bivincicisipnindendias 7 50, 860 | 
ee eT ae | Se 22, 848 tk ae | 341, 115 
Dl ibcbumatsiinnasionnniaddedeinkeesingioanetd , 591 105, 000 22, 354 2, 371 392, 447 32, 007 | 
EERSTE 61, 501 janenke 23, 139 eae | 67, 048 | 
ti in/cerpriaresh tie nietovtienaliialetaiataatedsata tinted | Sees: 22, 888 fC | =a 21 | 325, 404 
September... _. ee ee eo ee 4, 731 9, 242 23, 497 2, 476 273, 000 | | 39, 351 
ASA Ee ae a EY |, aS 25, 365 | | See s | | 65, 974 




















1 Equals taxes collected under the Federal Insurance Contributions Act. 
2 Interest on investments held is credited annually in June; on investments 


redeemed, in month of redemption. 


3 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. 
4 Figures for October-December 1944, in addition to usual bookkeeping adjust- 


ment for April-June quarter, include additional 


expenditures for fiscal years 1941-42, 1942-43, and 1943-44. 
not reflect actual outlays in the respective years. 
5 Minus figures represent net total of notes redeemed; includes accrued interest. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. 


8. 


Treasury. 


Table 10.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-45 


[In thousands] 
































Total assets 


end 
period 


923, 938 


$6. 


5, 446, 391 
6, 613, 381 





923, 938 


5, 772, 846 
, 019, 320 
, 004, 707 


, 020, 582 
}, 220, 899 





}, 649, 267 
3, 909, 706 
6, 897, 706 
, 923, 938 


bookkeeping adjustments for 
Figures in table 


do 


Balance 
at end of 
period 23 


$675, 528 


498, 375 
636, 150 


406, 255 
538, 313 
675, 528 


538, 313 
539, 268 
568, 016 


572, 654 
573, 214 
601, 672 
601, 974 
604, 026 
636, 148 
645, 870 
647, 061 
675, 582 
675, 528 






| | Rai 
" State accounts | ailroad unemployment insurance 
Net total of Unex- | account 
Totalassets| Treasury pended | 
Period at ane —— beiance ot | ae | | 
perio and bonds end 0 ; Interest | With- alance at | Interest | Benefit 
acquired! | period Deposits | credited | drawals? fare be | Deposits | credited | =. 
z= a Bi va! SS ee mm 
| | | 
i Nn canary 1936—Octo- | 
mF, ; =e .-| $7, 531, 594 | $7, 483, 173 $48, 420 | $8, 912, 158 $471,413 | $2, 527,561 | $6,856,064 | $532,059 | $34,416 $45, 017 
iscal year: | | 
1943-44___. 5, 878, 778 1, 503, 000 8,778 1, 349, 307 | 88, 526 | 60, 000 | 5, 380, 403 109, 375 | 8,001 | 591 
1944-45__ A NT AIS 7, 315, 258 1, 437, 173 8, 084 1, 256, 003 113, 140 70,492 | 6,679, 108 118,794 | 10, 502 | 785 
4 months ended: } | | 
| EEN Ars 4, 779, 705 401, 000 11, 705 | 387, 759 eens .| 16,878 | 4,373, 450 | 177 
 _ Saas 6, 301, 412 398, 000 33, 412 399, 518 756 | 17,579 | 5, 763, 098 30, 878 | 69 134 | 
cs SSS 7, 531, 594 176, 000 48, 420 371, 813 3, 931 | 198,789 | 6, 856, 064 29, 587 | 368 398 
| | } 
1944 | 
ES, See 6, 301, 412 23, 000 33, 412 57, 245 756 | 4,882 | 5, 763,098 43 69 | 45 
November. ....- 6, 550, 190 278, 000 | 4, 190 2} | 4,593 | 6,010,922 999 |... — 45 
 ibscnictacksceneuten -| 6, 583, 434 33, 000 | 4, 434 7,071 | 2, 336 | 4,910 | 6,015,418 | 28, 585 | 216 | 53 
| | 
1945 | | | 
SORIEED.. « .ccconsee .| 6,674, 828. 74, 000 21, 828 43, 537 50, 165 | 6, 970 6, 102, 174 27 | 4, 637 } 100 
LTTE EE AT 6, 880, 453 220, 000 7, 453 211, 822 | wiceeieell 6, 758 6, 307, 239 652 | --=--| 92 
i acacannce 6, 914, 989 38, 000 3, 989 | 11, 346 2, 702 | 7,970 6, 313, 317 28, 324 | 250 | 116 
April. - 6, 956, 109 25, 000 20, 109 46, 955 |. oe 6, 137 6, 354, 135 ) | 85 
May...- _ 7, 226, 959 283, 000 7, 959 276,077 |_- taal 7, 280 6, 622, 933 a 65 
SSSR Re: 7, 315, 258 88, 173 8, 084 7, 261 | 57, 180 | 8, 296 6, 679, 109 26, = | 5, 330 | 96 
July... a 7, 372, 826 35, 000 30, 653 | es 14, 932 6, 726, 955 So cnet 41 
August peinidgnnininetndsininiecsinesiaael 7, 610, 393 | 251, 000 17, 219 BD Dnowsecanas 21, 593 6, 963, 330 1, 232 oe } 41 
September..-. . 7, 596, 118 — 20, 000 22, 944 8, 750 , 494 | 55, 6, 920, 534 28, 261 | 327 100 
October... ... ...-| 7,531,594 | —90,000 48, 420 42, 316 | 437 | 107, 224 | 6, 856, 064 49 | 41 | 216 








1 Includes accrued interest. 


Minus figures represent redemptions. 


2 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
account amounting to $106,443,620, of which $101,000 was transferred from Ken- 
tucky account in July and $71,620 in October 1945. 


3 Includes transfers = railroad unemployment insurance administration 
00. 


fund amounting to $47, 64 
Source: Daily bhamacy of the U.S. 


S. Treasury. 
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Recent Publications in the Field of 
Social Security’ 


Social Security Board . 


KLEM, MARGARET C. Prepayment 
Medical Care Organizations. 3d 
edition, June 1945. Washington: 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1945. 148 pp. 
(Social Security Board, Bureau of 
Research and Statistics, Bureau 
Memorandum No. 55.) 25 cents. 
Revised to include 1945 information 

on the 235 plans operating in the 

United States and the 16 Canadian 

plans. 

Witson, Loraine. Social Security for 
the Bill Johnsons. Washington: 
Social Security Board, Training 
Division. [1945]. 38 pp. 

The social security programs and 
what they mean to a typical American 
family, written in popular style. A 
limited number of copies are available 
for schools and libraries. Apply to 
Training Division, Social Security 
Board, Washington 25, D. C. 


General 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND. 
Social Security for the Blind. New 
York: The Foundation, 1945. 4 pp. 


Proposes amendments to the Social 
Security Act to meet the special needs 
of the blind. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR LABOUR LEG- 
ISLATION. The NewlI.L.O.? Lon- 
don: The Association, 1945. 19 pp. 
9d. 

Considers the future of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization and its 
relation to the Social and Economic 
Council of the United Nations Organ- 
ization. 

BRUEGEL, J. W. “Social Policy in Oc- 
cupied Czechoslovakia, 1938-1944.” 
International Labour Review, Mon- 
treal, Vol. 52, Aug.—Sept. 1945, pp. 
154-175. 50 cents. 

Discussion, by an official of the 
Czechoslovak Ministry of Economic 
Reconstruction, of social and labor 
legislation showing the extent of com- 
pulsory labor and the changes in 
wages, hours of work, and social in- 
surance benefits. 


*The inclusion of prices of publications 
in this list is intended as a service to the 
reader, but any orders must be directed to 
publishers or booksellers and not to the 
Social Security Board or the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency. Federal publications for 
which prices are listed should be ordered 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


CALIFORNIA. UNIVERSITY. HELLER 
COMMITTEE FOR RESEARCH IN SOCIAL 
Economics. Restricted Quantity 
and Cost Budget for Maintenance 
of Families or Children. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1945. 
61 pp. Processed. 50 cents. 

A maintenance budget, giving items, 
amounts, and their cost, for a very low 
income or dependent family. 


CALIFORNIA. UNIVERSITY. HELLER 
COMMITTEE FOR RESEARCH IN SOCIAL 
Economics. Wartime Budget for a 
Single Working Woman. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1945. 
21 pp. Processed. 20 cents. 


CALIFORNIA. UNIVERSITY. HELLER 
COMMITTEE FOR RESEARCH IN SOCIAL 
Economics. Wartime Food for Four 
Income Levels. By Ruth Okey and 
Edith J. Linford. Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1945. 
53 pp. Processed. 35 cents. 

Food allowance for the family of an 
executive, a white-collar worker, and 
a@ wage earner, and for a dependent 
family. Includes an itemized weekly 
maintenance food allowance for per- 
sons of specified age and sex. 


CARVALHO, M. CAVALCANTI DE. “Direito 
do Seguro Social.” Trabalho e 
Seguro Social, Rio de Janeiro, Vol. 9, 
July 1945, pp. 102-110. 

Outline of the development of so- 
cial security in Brazil. 


CHILE. DIRECCION GENERAL DE ESTA- 
pistica. Veinte Afios de Legislacién 
Social. Santiago de Chile: Im- 
prenta y Litografia Universo, S. A., 
1945. 255 pp. 

A review of social legislation in 
Chile for the past 20 years which in- 
cludes detailed statistics on labor 
from 1932 to 1943. 


COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT. MARKETING COMMITTEE. 
American Industry, Industry Looks 
Ahead. New York: The Committee, 
1945. 63 pp. and Supplement. $1. 
A business estimate of the market 

for manufactured goods in 1947 and 

the corresponding level of employ- 

ment. The supplement consists of a 

digest of manufacturers’ opinions on 

postwar problems. 


“Family Allowances in France.” In- 
ternational Labour Review, Mon- 
treal, Vol. 52, Aug.—Sept. 1945, pp. 
196-210. 50 cents. 

Reviews the development of the 
program and describes the adminis- 
trative organization, rates of benefits, 
and other principal characteristics. 


“The Industrial Committees of the In- 
ternational Labour Organization.” 
International Labour Review, Mon- 
treal, Vol. 52, Aug.—Sept. 1945, pp. 
139-153. 50 cents. 

The proposed structure and func- 
tion of the new committees set up for 
seven major industries. 
Inter-American Affairs 1944: An An- 

nual Survey: No. 4. Edited by Ar- 

thur P. Whitaker. New York: Co- 

lumbia University Press, 1945. 284 

pp. $3.25. 

The chapter on labor and social 
welfare was written by Otis E. Mulli- 
ken and Sarah E. Roberts. 

“Labour Provisions of the New Con- 
stitution in Ecuador.” JInterna- 
tional Labour Review, Montreal, 
Vol. 52, Aug.—Sept. 1945, pp. 222-223. 
50 cents. 

Summarizes labor and welfare pro- 
visions of the constitution promul- 
gated in March 1945. 

McCarTHy, Henry I., STONE, RALEIGH; 
and PLOTKIN, ABRAHAM. New Goals 
for Social Security. Evanston, IIl.: 
Northwestern University, Radio De- 
partment, 1945. 12 pp. (North- 
western University. Radio Depart- 
ment. The Reviewing Stand. 
Vol. 5, Aug. 19, 1945.) 10 cents. 

A radio discussion centering mainly 
on unemployment compensation. 
MITCHELL, WILLIAM L. Extension of 

Social Insurance to the Whole Pop- 

ulation. Address at the Vermont 

Conference of Social Welfare, Bur- 

lington, Vt., Oct. 25, 1945. Social 

Security Board, Informational 

Service, 1945. 12pp. Processed. 

Discusses the major areas of inse- 
curity, the program as it is today and 
what might be done to fill in the gaps. 
QUEBEC (PROVINCE) BUREAU OF STATIS- 

Tics. Annuaire Statistique—Sta- 

tistical Year Book, Quebec 1944. 

Quebec: Redempti Paradis, 1945. 

527 pp. 

Includes material on old-age pen- 
sions, public assistance, public health, 
labor, and unemployment compensa- 
tion. 

“The Reform of Social Insurance in 
Brazil.” International Labour Re- 
view, Montreal, Vol. 52, Aug.—Sept. 
1945, pp. 251-253. 50 cents. 
Summary of the “Organic Law re- 

specting the Social Services in Brazil.” 

Srmmmons, Leo W. The Role of the 
Aged in Primitive Society. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1945. 
317 pp. $4. 

A study of the status and treatment 
of the aged in primitive societies, 
showing the extent to which they are 
assured of food and property rights, 
their prestige, routine activities, civil 
and political functions, and adjust- 
ment to family life. 
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“The Social Insurance Movement in 
Spain.” International Labour Re- 
view, Montreal, Vol. 52, Aug.—Sept. 
1945, pp. 249-251. 50 cents. 
Reviews several decrees which set 

up a commission to draft a compul- 

sory social insurance program on a 

national scale and amend the health 

services and sickness insurance regu- 
lations. 

“Voluntary Pension Insurance in the 
Dominions.” National Insurance 
Gazette, London, Vol. 34, Oct. 11, 
1945, pp. 481-482 f. 6d. 
Explanation of the terms under 

which a Dominion resident may be- 
come a voluntary contributor for pen- 
sion purposes, if he was a voluntary 
contributor before leaving Great Brit- 
ain or was at that time entitled to 
become a voluntary contributor. 


Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance 


McGee, Puiuire L. “Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance.” Louisiana Wel- 
fare, Baton Rouge, Vol. 5, Oct. 1945, 
pp. 14-17. 

Comments briefly on the effect of 
the State’s adoption and intestacy 
laws. 

MusHxry, S. J., and Scrrovsky, ANNE 
De. “A Formula for Social Insur- 
ance Financing.” American Eco- 
nomic Review, Menasha, Wis., Vol. 
35, Sept. 1945, pp. 646-652. $1.25. 
Proposes “‘that the social insurance 

program be financed in such a way 
that at full, or high level, employ- 
ment the combined effect of pay-roll 
taxes and benefits, on consumption, 
would be neutral.” 

“Railroad Retirement Annuitants in 
Social Security Employment.” 
Monthly Review (Railroad Retire- 
ment Board), Chicago, Vol. 6, Oct. 
1945, pp. 166-168 f. 

The number of retired railroad men 
who took jobs in social security em- 
ployment, the reasons for their return 
to work, and the amount of wages 
received. 


Employment Security 


BACKMAN, JULES, and GAINSBRUGH, M. 
R. Wages During the Transition 
Period. New York: National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, Inc., 
1945. 76 pp. (National Industrial 
Conference Board. Studies in 
Business Economics, No. 1.) 25 
cents. 

Examines the arguments for in- 
creasing wages. 

BENOIT-SMULLYAN, EMILE. “Full Em- 
ployment: Its Economic and Legal 
Aspects.” Antioch Review, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, Vol. 5, Fall 1945, pp. 
320-334. 75 cents. 


Discusses the philosophy and mean- 


ing of the pending full employment 

legislation. 

CLAGUE, Ewan. “What Work is ‘Suit- 
able’?” American Federationist, 
Washington, Vol. 52, Nov. 1945, pp. 
23-25. 20 cents. 

Sketches some of the problems in 
defining suitable work and urges that 
a worker with a definite trade or skill 
be given a reasonable time in which 
to find a job near his skill before de- 
nying him unemployment insurance 
benefits. 

COMMITTEE FOR EcoNnOmic DEVELOP- 
MENT. RESEARCH COMMITTEE. To- 
ward More Jobs and More Freedom, 
New York: The Committee, 1945. 
18, 7 pp. Processed. 

Sets forth the nature of the problem 
involved in obtaining full employ- 
ment, defines the responsibilities of 
individuals, groups, and the Govern- 
ment for its solution, and recommends 
steps leading to a full employment 
program. 

COPLAND, DouGtas Berry. The Road 
to High Employment. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1945. 


137 pp. $1.75. 
Examines the problem of reconcil- 


ing “The insistence of the peoples on 
security of employment and a high 
standard of living with the equally 
important objective of political and 
economic freedom.” 


Corson, JOHN J. “A National Per- 
sonnel Department.” Survey 
Graphic, New York. Vol. 34, Nov. 
1945, pp. 432 ff. 30 cents. 

Why the employment service should 
continue during reconversion as a na- 
tional system operated by the Federal 
Government. 


GREVERUS, JANE, and Perry, JoHN. “A 
Plan for Work Security.” Antioch 
Review, Yellow Springs, Ohio, Vol. 5, 
Fall 1945, pp. 335-350. 75 cents. 
Aplan for Government public works 

program. 


Hoover, Catvin B. International 
Trade and Domestic Employment. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1945. 117 pp. 
(Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. Research Committee. The 
Longer Term Fundamental Prob- 
lems. Research Studies, Series B. 
No. 3.) $1.75. 

An exposition of the basic principles 
of international production and ex- 
change and of the essential elements 
of an American program for expand- 
ing international trade to aid our- 
selves and the world. 


May, Samuet C. The Postwar Unem- 
ployment Problem in California, 
1945-1947. Berkeley (Bureau of 
Public Administration, University of 
California), 1945. 15 pp. Proc- 
essed. 


Concludes that “California must 
either greatly expand her industrial 
and agricultural production, lose 
much of recent expanded population 
or carry a tremendous burden of un- 
employment.” 

MIssourRI. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSA- 
TION CoMMIsSION. Effect Upon the 
Work Load of the Agency and Upon 
the Benefits Reserve Fund That 
Would Result by Reducing the 
Number of Workers Required for 
Liability From Eight or More to 
Four and/or One or More. Jeffer- 
son City, 1945. 13 pp. Processed. 
(Special Research Bulletin No. 14.) 

MiIssourI. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSA- 
TION COMMISSION. Experience Rat- 
ing Under the Missouri Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Law for 1945 
and Effect of Same Upon the Bene- 
fits Reserve Fund of the State. 
Jefferson City, 1945. 37 pp. Proc- 
essed. (Special Research Bulletin 
No. 15.) 

PaTe, JAMES ERNEST. “Procedure of 
the Unemployment Compensation 
Commission of Virginia.” Virginia 
Law Review, Charlottesville, Vol. 31, 
Sept. 1945, pp. 964-1004. $1.25. 

A study of the administration of 
unemployment compensation in Vir- 
ginia, with emphasis on the Commis- 
sion’s quasi-judicial and legislative 
powers. 

“United States Employment Service 
Takes on Its Peacetime Tasks.” 
Employment Service Review, Wash- 
ington, Vol. 12, Oct. 1945, pp. 3-15. 
10 cents. 

A series of short articles showing 
the change in emphasis in future ac- 
tivities. 

Voct, Paut L. The People’s Purse and 
Full Employment. New York: 
Island Workshop Press, 1945. 41 
pp. 75 cents. 

Contends that the average incomes 
of the prewar low-income groups 
must be brought up to at least a me- 
dium standard if purchasing power 
adequate to maintain full employ- 
ment is to be achieved. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIA- 
TION. Annual or Biennial Reports 
of State Departments of Welfare. 
Chicago: The Association, 1945. 8 
pp. Processed. 

Information on the reports and pe- 


riodicals issued by State departments. 


Co.tsy, Mary RutH. “The Responsi- 
bility of a State Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare in Adoption—Evaluation 
and Interpretation.” Social Service 
Review, Chicago, Vol. 19, Sept. 1945, 
pp. 352-358. $1.25. 

Fever, LeaH. “The Time to Plan is 
Now.” Highlights, New York, Vol. 
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6, Oct. 1945, pp. 89-92. 15 cents. 

Stresses the responsibility of the 
family case work movement in secur- 
ing adequate planning and legislation 
for the reconversion. 


GROSSMAN, Harry, and CoLe, ROBERT 
H. “Distribution of Family Allow- 
ance Benefits.” Social Service Re- 
view, Chicago, Vol. 19, Sept. 1945, 
pp. 359-372. $1.25. 

Analyzes the various categories of 
dependents under the Servicemen’s 
Dependents Allowance Act and the 
percentages of payments as compared 
with the populations of the various 
States. 


KerTu, GeorceE M. “Changes Made in 
State Public Assistance Laws.” 
Public Welfare (Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare), Madison, 
Vol. 1, Oct. 1945, pp. 16-18. 
Amendments modernizing Wiscon- 

sin’s public welfare laws. 


LinrorD, ALTon A. “Responsibility of 
Children in the Massachusetts Old 
Age Assistance Program. III. Re- 
cent Developments, 1943-45.” So- 
cial Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 
19, Sept. 1945, pp. 391-411. $1.25. 

LoNIGAN, EpnA. Postwar Public Relief 
Policies. New York, Washington: 
American Enterprise Association, 
Inc., 1945. 85 pp. (National Eco- 
nomic Problems No. 412.) 50 cents. 
Reviews “the background of relief, 

the present relief machinery, and the 
changes needed to meet the stresses 
of the postwar years.” Considers the 
relationship of adequate payments to 
national income, and outlines recom- 
mendations for shifting relief policy 
from the welfare philosophy of 
permanent government aid to pre- 
ventive relief. 

McMILLEN, WAYNE. Community Or- 
ganization for Social Welfare. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 
1945. 658 pp. $4.75. 

A textbook, for students, social 
workers, and community leaders, 
which discusses the functions of so- 
cial workers and social agencies and 
seeks to evaluate the methods through 
which community action is achieved. 
Each chapter is accompanied by docu- 
ments drawn from reports of official 
and voluntary agencies. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CATHOLIC 
CHARITIES, Proceedings of the 
Thirtieth Meeting ... Brooklyn, 
N. Y., November 17-20, 1944. Wash- 
ington: The Conference, 1945. 283 
pp. 

Includes papers on social case work, 
medical care, and child welfare. 
TaRASTI, AARNE. “Allmanna Principer 

for Vardverksamheten i Finland.” 

Sociala Meddelanden (Official 

Journal of the Royal Social Board), 


Stockholm, Sweden, 1945, No. 8, pp. 

690-694. 

A discussion of general principles 
for welfare work in Finland, by the 
State Councillor. 

WISNER, ELIZABETH. “The Puritan 
Background of the New England 
Poor Laws.” Social Service Review, 
Chicago, Vol. 19, Sept. 1945, pp. 381= 
390. $1.25. 


Health and Medical Care 


ALABAMA. STATE PLANNING BOARD. 
Health and Medical Care in Ala- 
bama. Alabama State Planning 
Board in Cooperation with the Post- 
war Planning Commission of the 
Medical Association of the State of 
Alabama and the Department of 
Health. Montgomery: The Board, 
1945. 143 pp. 

Presents pertinent facts dealing 
with health conditions in the State, 
medical care received, the deficiencies 
in, and needs for, medical care. Out- 
lines a master hospital plan for Ala- 
bama as a step toward better health. 
American Hospital Directory, 1945. 

Chicago: American Hospital Associ- 

ation, 1945. 600 pp. $10. 

A new and comprehensive directory 
of American and Canadian hospitals. 
Information for each hospital indi- 
cates its approval by, and membership 
in, hospital associations; ownership 
or control; type of service; number of 
beds and bassinets; census; admis- 
sions and out-patient visits; equip- 
ment and pay roll; number of person- 
nel; and chief staff members. Gen- 
eral information for each State in- 
cludes lien and licensing laws, State 
organizations, State agencies, and 
professional schools. 

Baker, HELEN, and DAHL, DOROTHY. 
Group Health Insurance and Sick- 
ness Benefits Plans in Collective 
Bargaining. Princeton: Industrial 
Relations Section, Department of 
Economics and Social Institutions, 
Princeton University, 1945. 94 pp. 
(Research Report Series: No. 72.) 
$1.50. 

An analysis of plans, operated 
jointly by companies and trade- 
unions, which provide weekly cash 
benefits for industrial employees, 
Considers the impact of collective bar- 
gaining on provisions for sickness 
benefits and the historical develop- 
ment of such plans and their adminis- 
tration, and comments on the rela- 
tionship of private group insurance to 
a national health insurance program. 
Brraup, Yves M. “Health in Europe, 

A Survey of the Epidemic and Nu- 

tritional Situation.” Bulletin of the 

Health Organization of the League 

of Nations, Geneva, Vol. 10, 1943-44, 

pp. 559-699. 


Bropinsky, B.P. “How Shall We Pay 
for Health?” Parents Magazine, 
New York, Vol. 20, Nov. 1945, pp. 
20-21 ff. 25 cents. 

Discussion of compulsory health in- 
surance and voluntary prepayment 
plans as methods of paying for medi- 
cal care. 


Brunk, A. S.; MANNIX, JOHN R.; and 
Hunt, Joun F. “National Health 
Congress.” Modern Hospital, Chi- 
cago, Vol. 65, Oct. 1945, pp. 43-46. 
35 cents. 

Outlines the organization and func- 
tions of a national health congress, 
to be composed of representatives of 
health organizations, labor, and in- 
dustry, which would formulate public 
health policies and programs. 


Davis, MicHart M. “Babies on the 
Doorstep.” Survey Graphic, New 
York, Vol. 34, Nov. 1945, pp. 438-439. 
30 cents. 

An explanation of the expanded 
maternal and child welfare program 

proposed in the Pepper bill (S. 1318). 


“From Yesterday to Tomorrow in the 
Voluntary Health Movement.” 
Survey Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 
81, Oct. 1945, pp. 253-272. 30 cents. 
A special number devoted to an 

analysis and interpretation of the is- 
sues raised by the Gunn-Platt study 
of voluntary health agencies. Dis- 
cusses the future place and functions 
of voluntary agencies, their relation- 
ship with each other and with public 
health agencies, and the financing of 
voluntary health agencies. 

Gunn, SELSKAR M., and Piatt, PHILIP 
S. Voluntary Health Agencies; An 
Interpretative Study. New York: 
Ronald Press Company, 1945. 364 
pp. $3. 

A study, undertaken under the aus- 
pices of the National Health Council, 
of the structure, operation, and rela- 
tionships of voluntary health agencies 
of the United States to find out what 
they have been contributing toward 
the public health and community 
welfare and how they can attain 
greater effectiveness in their respec- 
tive fields or areas. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. The 
Training and Employment of Dis- 
abled Persons; A Preliminary Re- 
port. Montreal: The Office, 1945. 
302 pp. (Studies and Reports, Se- 
ries E (The Disabled), No.7.) $1.50. 
A general survey, country by coun- 


,try, showing the measures adopted or 


planned to facilitate the occupational 
reestablishment of disabled persons. 


Moore, Ep. S. “Prepaid Medical Serv- 
ice Now Available for the People of 
Alabama.” Journal of the Medical 
Association of the State of Alabama, 
Montgomery, Vol. 15, Oct. 1945, pp. 
136-138. 25 cents. 
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Outlines the medical and surgical 
services recently made available to 
members of the Hospital Service Cor- 
poration of Alabama. 

New ZEALAND. DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH. Annual Report of the 
Director General of Health for the 
Year 1944-45. Wellington: E. V. 
Paul, 1945. 34 pp. ’ 


Includes data on health and medi- 
cal benefits. 

SARTAIN, GERALDINE. “California’s 
Health Insurance Drama.” Survey 
Graphic, New York, Vol. 34, Nov. 
1945, pp. 440-442 ff. 30 cents. 
Reviews the attempt to pass health 

insurance legislation in California. 


YAUKEY, JESSE B. Activities of an 
Experimental Rural Health Pro- 
gram in Six Counties During its 
First Fiscal Year, 1942-43. Wash- 
ington: U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Farm Security Administra- 
tion, 1945. 65 pp. Processed. 

A report on the program sponsored 
by the Farm Security Administration. 
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ana, Iowa, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
New York, North and South Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island, and 
in several other States. 


October in Review 


Initial claims for unemployment 
compensation continued downward in 
October, dropping from 1.1 million to 
918,000, while continued claims rose 
from 4.2 million to an estimated 6.6 
million—about 700,000 less than in 
July 1940, the peak month for con- 
tinued claims. During the month the 
average number of persons filing ini- 
tial claims in each week was more 
than offset by the number leaving the 
rolls, presumably because they found 
jobs. The claimants, a small fraction 
of all workers whose jobs were termi- 
nated, included many skilled and 
semiskilled workers; the available 
job openings, however, were mostly 
for the unskilled and for workers in 
heavy industries. Benefits paid dur- 
ing the month totaled about $106 mil- 
lion as against $50 million in Sep- 
tember. The highest amount in any 
previous month was $55.7 million in 
July 1940, while the all-time low was 
$3.5 million in October and Novem- 
ber 1943. 


IN OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS insurance 
operations also, readjustments in the 
labor market were a factor in October. 
Displacement of older workers in in- 
creasing numbers pushed awards of 
primary benefits to almost 23,000, 
more than 6,500 above the previous 
peak in February 1940. Increases in 
primary and wife’s benefits in turn 
carried total awards of monthly bene- 
fits to a new high of 46,600. Another 
effect of the increase in numbers of 
aged workers leaving the labor market 
was the record number of transfers of 
primary beneficiaries from condi- 
tional-payment to current or de- 
ferred-payment status; about a third 
of these transfers are being accom- 
panied by a recomputation of benefits 
to take account of the wages paid the 
beneficiary during the period for 
which his benefits were suspended. 
At the end of the month, benefits to- 
taling $26.0 million a month were in 
force for 1.4 million beneficiaries. 


THE PUBLIC ASSISTANCE programs 
variously reflected current employ- 
ment conditions. After the slow but 
steady monthly declines that had pre- 
vailed over the past several years, the 
number of recipients increased for the 
second consecutive month under all 
programs but aid to the blind. The 


3-percent rise for general assistance 
was the fourth monthly increase this 
year and the largest percentage in- 
crease since February 1940; a rise in 
case loads was reported by all but 
nine States. Expenditures for assist- 
ance for all programs combined to- 
taled $85.2 million, $6.5 million more 
than in October 1944. The greatest 
increase in average payments was 
that for general assistance, from 
$29.70 to $31.52, while the average for 
families receiving aid to dependent 
children rose from $48.93 to $50.08. 


Freezing Federal Insurance Contri- 
bution Rates for 1946 


The scheduled increase in employer 
and employee contribution rates was 
postponed for the fourth consecutive 
year by the enactment of the Revenue 
Act of 1945 (Public Law No. 214, 79th 
Cong.), signed November 8. The act 
included an amendment to the Fed- 
eral Insurance Contributions Act 
which continued through 1946 the 
rate of 1 percent each on employers 
and employees. In the absence of 
further legislation, the rates will go to 
2% percent on January 1, 1947. A 
summary of the various legislative 
steps in postponing the originally 
scheduled increase in rates is carried 
elsewhere in this issue. 
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